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INDUSTRIAL     PEACE 

AN  OUTSIDE  VIEW. 

THERE  are  many  things  from  which,  for  a  just  judgment  of 
them,  you  must  stand  back  some  way.  One  of  these  is  the 
industrial  condition  of  England.  In  the  thick  of  the  "  industrial 
conflict  "  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  that  the  country's  state  is 
normal  and  hopeful.  And,  whatever  we  may  think  in  our 
hearts,  we  are  too  apt  to  grumble  loudly  to  each  other.  Out 
of  the  abundance  of  our  implicit  confidence,  perhaps,  we 
indulge  in  a  luxury  of  misgiving.  But,  to  judge  from  common 
talk,  English  industry  is  beset  by  difficulties  on  every  side  :  the 
spirit  is  bad,  and  the  problems  drift  along  to  a  catastrophe, 
since  method  and  machinery  for  solution  are  lacking,  or  at 
least  ineffective. 

Is  the  state  of  England  really  so  unhappy  ?  Does  the 
country  lurch  awkwardly  from  crisis  to  crisis,  losing  a  little 
blood  each  time,  a  little  of  its  nerve,  a  little  of  its  stock  of 
goodwill  and  of  its  hold  on  method  ?  If  you  believe  this,  get 
away  to  the  continent,  and  ask  the  Swiss,  for  instance,  what 
they  think.  You  need  not,  like  some  foreigners,  regard 
England  as  an  industrial  heaven.  But  your  examination  of 
their  ways  will  give  you  a  better  measure  of  the  progress 
England  has  made.  In  England  a  certain  large  beneficial 
idea  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  population — the  idea 
that  to  industry  may  be  applied  what  may  be  called  the 
parliamentary  method.  In  Switzerland  this  idea  startles 
both  sides.  For  lack  of  a  parliamentary  outlet  for  industrial 
questions  by  an  appropriate  organisation  within  and  for 
industry,  industrial  problems  drift  into  politics,  to  the 
detriment  of  industrial  peace  and  of  the  political  tone  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.  In  England  it  is  no  mere  lip-service 
that  is  paid  to  the  parliamentary  idea.  You  cannot  have 
'*  Government  by  discussion"  unless  the  parties  meet:  and 
they  cannot  meet  profitably  unless  their  meetings  are 
properly  constituted  and  organised.  In  too  many  parts  of 
Switzerland  they  do  not  meet  at  all.  In  England  the 
membership  of  employers  in  employers'  associations,  and 
of  men  in  trade  unions,  and,  moreover,  the  frank  recognition 
of  these  organisations  reciprocally  as  qualified  representatives 
to  discuss  and  decide,  have  established  themselves  once  and 
for  all.  The  Swiss  are  imperfectly  organised  on  both 
sides.  The  full  recognition  of  trade  unions  has  not  yet 


been  accorded     The  Swiss  are  not  convinced  of  the  ad  van- 

,  <>f  industrial  institutions  and  diplomacy.  In  the 
industrial  towns  tome  of  the  workmen  play  with  the  notions 

>f  revolution,  and  of  proletarian  dictat 

•diip.       I  >    more    than    this.      A    revolutionary   strike 

occurred  last  autumn  in  the  leading  city  of  Basle,  and  it  was 

vithout  some  bloodshed       Bolshevist  strikes  and 

inacy  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.     The  gradual 

icsentative  institutions  is  not  agreeable  to 

.vish  to  reform  the  wo  K.I!!\  "while 

The   employers,  in  land,   on   the  other   hand, 

>wn  arguments  against  joint  i:>  titutions  and  the 

of  conference-holding.     They  arc  very  far,  of  course, 

from   using   the  "  mailed  fist.*'      On   the   contrary,  they  are 

tciuptid  to  try  to  anticipate  some  of  the  wishes  and  claims 

of  their  labour  as  a  means  of  staving  off  the  larger  demand 

lie  recognition  of  the  Unions.  It  is  a  costly  policy,  and 
its  chance  of  success  is  not  in  proportion  to  its  cost.  The 
men.  -\£  their  inspiration  from  Germany  and  Russia, 

ind  recognition.  The  employers  shrink  from  conceding 
this  because  they  fear  the  quasi-political  policy  of  the 
Unions.  The  possibility  of  the  emergence  of  mere  politics 
wrecks  the  chances  of  a  regime  of  discussion  within  and  for 
industry.  The  result  of  all  this  is  what  might  be  expected — 
a  Jeep  malaise,  a  standing  tension,  and  a  mood  of  deadlock. 

English  industry  has  plenty  of  problems.  The  parliamentary 
method  which  this  country  has  adopted  in  industry  cannot 
prevent  problems  or  eliminate  parties  any  more  than 
parliamentary  Government  can  abolish  political  parties  or 
problems.  But  short  of  this  the  parliamentary  method  still 
accomplishes  as  much  as  can  be  hoped  from  the  wisdom  of 
human  institutions,  and  it  makes  a  return  contribution  to 
those  moral  factors,  the  love  of  freedom  and  fair  play  and 
the  sense  of  ultimate  brotherhood  and  co-operation,  on  which 
it  is  based.  The  adoption  of  the  parliamentary  method  is  a 
tremendous  start  to  have  made.  England  has  made  it  and 
is  rapidly  winning  a  favourable  experience.  Switzerland  has 
not  yet  made  the  start.  The  Swiss  believe  that  the  English 
have  made  great  progress.  At  this  moment  they  are  anxious 
to  lc  hat  the  English  secret  is.  Some  of  them  are 

ired  to  follow  the  English  example.      For  an  industrial  ~ 
pessimist  a  visit  to  Switzerland  is  a  cheering  thing  :    for  he 
will   return   with  a   better  confidence   in    the  application  of 
statesmanship  which  is  being  made  here  to  indu*: 


PRACTICAL  ECONOMICS,  X. 

COMPETITION     r.     COMBINATION:    MONO- 
POLIES AND  COMBINES. 

IN  former  articles  we  have  discussed  the  various  forces 
which  tend  to  come  into  operation  when  industry  is  carried  on 
under  competitive  conditions.  The  attitude  of  the  law  of 
this  country  hitherto  has  been  that  the  interests  of  the 
community,  as  regards  industry,  will  be  well  served  if  buyers 
and  sellers  are  left  to  compete  freely  among  themselves. 
Competition  among  buyers  will  ensure  a  "  fair  "  price  to  the 
seller,  and  the  competition  of  the  sellers  among  themselves 
will  prevent  undue  exactions  from  the  consumer.  But  in  fact, 
competition — free  competition — is  no  longer  the  characteristic 
of  Western  industry.  In  some  industries  the  march  of  inven- 
tion has  given  us  services  which  depend  for  their  efficiency 
on  single  control,  whilst  in  others,  the  obvious  waste  of 
competitive  production  for  uncertain  markets  has  led  the 
manufacturer  to  combine  with  his  competitors  in  so-called 

Trusts,"  "Combines,"  and  "  Kartells."  Free  competition 
has  already  ceased  to  exist  in  many  fields  of  industry,  and  the 
tendency  is  undoubtedly  towards  closer  and  more  widespread 
combination.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  laissez-faire 
policy  which  was  considered  so  excellent  in  a  "  free  "  country 
is  inadequate  in  face  of  this  subtle  change  from  competition  to 
combination,  and  that  the  principle  of  award  in  proportion  to 
useful  activity  is  no  longer  operative.  The  disorganisation  of 
the  war  has  aggravated  the  appearance  of  evil,  and  Communist 
and  Syndicalist  agitators  too  readily  exploit  real  grievances 
for  ends  that  cannot  cure  them. 

What  is  monopoly?  How,  and  why  does  it  arise?  Is  it 
good  or  is  it  bad  ?  What  are  the  alternatives  ?  We  shall 
endeavour  here  to  give  as  simply  as  possible  the  elementary 
facts  and  theory  of  the  case.  The  future  aspect  of  the  problem 
and  constructive  measures  for  its  solution  will  be  dealt  with 
in  another  series  of  articles  beginning  in  our  April  issue. 

What  is  Monopoly  ?     A  Threefold  Classification. 

Monopoly  is  the  power  to  control  the  sale  of  the  whole 
supply  of  any  given  service  or  commodity.  This  power  may 
be  in  the  hands  of  one  or  of  many  firms,  but  so  long  as  all  the 


members  of  an  industry  agree  to  act  as  one  agency  for  the 
poses  of  selling,  that  industry  is  said  to  be  monopolised. 
Monopolies  arc  am*  kinds  and  originate  from  different 

causes,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  effect  of  monopoly  is  to 
make  possible  the  securing  of  unusual  return  uonopolised 

indu- 

us  bases  of  classification,  but  the  main  ideas 

1  be  sufficiently  clear  if  we  consider  three  groups — monopoly 

,h  is  the  outcome  of  technical  considerations,  the  legal 

monopoly  of  the  patentee,  and  the  partial  monopoly  of  the 

MCO: 

The  first  class  comprises  roughly  what  are  known  as  the 
puMic  services — the  supply  of  water,  gas  and  electricity  ;    the 
phone,  telegraph  and  postal  systems;    tramways  and  rail- 
ways.    These  services  lend  themselves  to  monopolistic  control 
.it  least  two  reasons.     Competition  destroys  the  efficiency 
of  such  services — as  in  the  telephone  or  postal  systems.    The 
market  is  limited  in  extent,  and  the  initial  outlay  required  for 
the  extensive  plant  required  is  the  same  whether  the  whole  or 
•  of  the  market  be  served.     This  duplication  is  wasteful, 
incccssary  expenditure  of  capital  and  necessitating 
higher  prices  than  need  be  charged  ;    for  example,  the  duplica- 
of    water   mains    would   double    the   expenses   without 
ng  the  efficiency  of  the  service.     In  the  case  both  of 
:  rains  competition  may  improve  service,  but  the 
social  loss  incurred  by  the  extravagant  capitalisation  is  likely 
to  outweigh  the  gain,   while   the  difficulties  of  earning  any 
profit   under   such    conditions   generally    leads    to    voluntary 
agreements  between  competing  firms. 

In  such  industries  it  is  obvious  that  competition  is  essentially 
undesirable.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  services  are  of  a  non- 
speculative  nature  carried  on  in  certain  clearly-defined  markets  ; 
the  monopoly  right  confers  an  advantage  on  the  holder 
ch  increases  with  the  growth  of  the  population— since  the 
initial  expenditure  on  plant  is  not  proportionate  to  the  numbers 
served — and  every  improvement  in  invention  applicable  to  the 
industry.  These  monopolistic  services,  moreover,  carry  with 
them  certain  legal  rights  to  the  use  of  property  and  are  an 
important  factor  in  the  health  of  the  citizen  and  welfare  of 
the  nation.  For  all  these  reasons  they  are  pre-eminently  State 
or  municipal  concerns,  and  though  there  is  in  some  quarters  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  at  the  moment,  this  fact  has  been 
increasingly  recognised  during  recent  years. 


The  legal  monopoly  granted  to  the  patentee  or  the  holder 
of  copyright,  forms  our  second  class.  Patent  law  in  this 
country  gives  the  inventor  the  sole  right  of  sale  of  his  idea  for 
a  period  of  fifteen  years.  During  that  period  the  price  of  the 
cle,  or  process,  is  limited  only  by  the  demand  for  its  use 
and  the  possibility  of  employing  substitutes.  There  would 
appear  to  be  a  two-fold  justification  for  the  law.  Public 
opinion  demands  that  a  man  shall  reap  the  reward  of  his 
effort,  and  it  is  held  that  the  prospect  of  certain  the 

reward  of  success  is  a  necessary  spur  to  invention.  The 
inventor's  gain  comes  essentially  from  the  gift  to  the  nation. 
He  can  and  does  enhance  it  by  limiting  the  quantity  of  the 
commodity  or  service  he  brings  to  the  market,  hut  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  years  this  monopoly-right  is  forfeit  to  the  general 
public  who  can  apply  the  inventor's  genius  where  and  how 
they  will. 

Development  of  Monopolistic  Enterprise  Abroad. 

In  the  third  group  we  get  all  the  various  attempts  to  secure 
monopoly  by  divers  forms  of  combination,  such  as  are  found  in 
the  trusts  and  combines  of  America,  the  amalgamations  of 
this  country,  and  the  Kartells  of  Germany.  In  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  such  organisations  are  seldom  true  monopolies, 
they  are  more  or  less  complete  organisations  formed  with  the 
object  of  minimising  the  effects  of  competition. 

Though  the  actual  form  of  combination  is  less  important 
than  the  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  competition  can  be 
eliminated,  and  the  general  effect  of  such  elimination  on  the 
State,  it  is  useful  to  note  the  effect  exerted  by  the  law  on  the 
course  of  the  movement  in  Europe  and  America.  In  this 
country  and  in  America  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade — such 
as  price  agreements  as  between  competing  firms — are  not 
legal.  Such  arrangements  are  not  punishable  offences  but 
they  cannot  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  law.  As  a  result, 
though  such  agreements  as  to  the  quantity  of  a  commodity  to 
be  placed  on  the  market  and  the  price  at  which  it  shall  be 
sold,  have  frequently  been  entered  into  in  the  past  between 
competing  firms,  they  have  invariably  broken  down  when,  in 
times  of  difficulty,  some  member  or  members  of  the  combine 
have  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  break  the  contract  and 
secure  a  momentary  advantage.  This  led,  more  particularly 
in  America,  to  the  formation  in  a  given  industry  of  a  single 
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corporation   which  acquired  a  sufficient  number  of  shares  to 

obtain  control  over  all  the  combining  firms.     The  extent  to 

winch  this  sort  of  c«  .in  take  place  both  horizontally 

and  vert  through  sous  stages  of  an  industry, 

I  material  to  tl  »ed  product)  is 

|  great  a  •  .illy  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the 

controlling  board  to  offer  some  advantage  to  the  various  units 

it  combines. 

In  (it :  <>n   the   other   hun.l,  contracts  in  restraint  of 

d  as  between  the  parties;   but  they  may  lead 

to   penalisation  if    JeemeJ    by    the   courts    inconsistent    with 

the  puhlic  interest.       The  result  of  this  difference  in  the  law  is 

the    German    Kartell    is   a    device    which    publicly    and 

legally  fixes  the  price  of  a  commodity,  and  the  proportion  of 

out)  h  the  combined  firms  shall  severally  produce. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Monopoly  Power. 

If  we  examine  the  history  of  manufacture  and  trade  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  it  is  evident  that  the  growth  of  large  scale 
iiulustry  tends  to  the  formation  of  quasi-monopolies.  The 
object  of  those  who  manoeuvre  them  is  to  secure  greater  gains 
by  eliminating  competition  and,  in  general,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  something  more  than  competitive  gains  may  be  secured. 
The  question  then  arises,  is  the  net  result  good  or  bad?  The 
answer  involves  the  consideration  of  the  methods  used  in 
stifling  competition,  the  actual  economies  or  advantages 
resulting  from  combination,  and  the  possibilities  and  actual 
use  made  of  the  power  conferred  by  partial  monopoly. 

Some  of  the  methods  used  in  the  past  do  not  bear  very  close 
examination.      Perhaps  the  most  common  method  has  been  to 
force  rival  firms  to  choose  between  absorption,  or  bankru; 
by  cut-throat  competition  specially  designed  for  the  purpose. 
Persistent  and  extensive  advertising  may  be  effective  in  killing 
the  sales  of  less  wealthy  or  more  honourable  competing  firms. 
In  either  case  length  of  purse,  irrespective  of  real  merit,  may 
decide   the  case.      The  wasteful  expenditure  incurred  in  the 
penalises  the  community,  prices  may  revert  to  some- 
thing above   the  previous  competitive   level  when  the  q\ 
achieved,  and  a  large  part  of  the  incentive  to  g 
the   best   possible  product   to   the  consumer  is  removed, 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  unless  price  and  quality 
are  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  there  is  always  the  possil 


of  competition  from  substitutes  or  improved  goods,  and  so  the 
over-greedy  monopolist  may  defeat  i  object. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  economy  is  effected  in 
combining  large-scale  enterprises.  There  is  a  point  at  which 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  undertaking  no  longer  corresponds 
with  economy  in  management.  It  is  true  that  when  once  the 
combine  is  established,  the  waste  of  capital  and  labour 
involved  in  the  failure  of  competing  firms  ruined  in  the 
attempt  to  get  a  footing  in  the  industry  is  removed.  But 
what  is  more  important  is  the  claim  that  monopoly  reduces 
the  inequalities  of  production,  and  thereby  actually  lessens 
unemployment.  In  so  far  as  the  speculative  element  is 
removed  from  industry  by  combination,  this  is  true.  If  the 
extent  of  the  market  is  known  both  on  the  side  of  supply  and 
of  demand,  and  its  provision  is  in  the  hands  of  honourable,  far- 
sighted  men,  unemployment  as  a  real  problem  need  not  exist. 
The  absence  of  competition  and  of  speculation  coupled  with 
the  highest  ability  exerted  in  the  public  interest  would  give  us 
this  state  of  affairs,  but  the  monopoly  in  its  present  form  has 
not  eliminated  the  speculative  element  which  is  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  unemployment. 

The  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  monopolist  to  extort 
high  prices  or  impose  inferior  wages,  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

The  main  fact  that  emerges  from  the  whole  question  is  that 
monopolies  tend  to  stifle  the  operation  of  normal  competition. 
Those  who  believe  that  the  chief  function  of  the  State  in  its 
relation  to  industry  is  to  secure  conditions  which  aid  "fair" 
competition,  will  feel  that,  prima  facie,  there  is  a  good  case 
for  new  legislation  at  least  to  control  the  methods  by  which 
combines  can  eliminate  their  competitors,  and  to  check  the 
possible  evils  of  their  effect.  Just  how  much  the  law  can  do 
is  uncertain.  Generally  speaking,  the  tendency  "  to  get 
together  and  cease  from  competition  "  is  an  inevitable  stage  of 
industrial  evolution.  "  Fair  "  competition  alone  will  not 
prevent  the  best  management  from  rising  to  pre-eminence 
amongst  its  competitors,  and  securing  thereby  the  conditions 
of  monopoly.  But  in  such  a  case  the  conditions  are  secured 
by  merit  and  result  from  superior  service.  The  community 
benefits — or  the  monopoly  power  crumbles  away. 

Is  Nationalisation  a  Remedy  ? 

The  socialist  would  solve  the  problem  by  nationalisation. 
The  existence  of  the  Trust,  he  thinks,  shows  the  possibilities 
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of  successful  control  on  a  large  scale.  The  evils  embodied  in 
the  power  conferred  by  monopoly  in  the  iualist  State,  he 

trds  as  the  justification  for  the  change.  But  the  mammoth 
combine  is  only  the  last  stage  in  the  successful  enterprise  of 
men  of  exceptional  ted  fully  in  a  competitive  field. 

Combines  may  continue  to  prosper  for  a  time  by  virtue  of  ti 
own  nioinc  .t  in  the  main  their  eminence  is  due  to  the 

superior  service  they  can  offer  to  the  community.  Their  value 
as  a  type  of  economic  organisation  lies  in  the  economies  they 
effect,  as  well  as  the  steadying  influence  they  may  have  on 
general  employment.  Nationalisation,  so  far  as  we  have 
tested  it  by  experience,  tends  to  dissipate  the  .  e  force 

on  which  not  merely  regular,  but  all  employment,  ultimately 
depends.  Both  to  the  socialist  and  to  those  who  believe  in 
some  form  of  competitive  industry  with  'fur''  conditions 

ill,  monopoly  trade  calls  for  changes  in  the  existing  law. 
Under  nationalisation  there  is  the  risk  of  destroying  the  root 
in  the  attempt  to  transplant  it  to  a  friendlier  soil.  But  is  the 
soil  of  c  :n  and  competitive  industry  really  the  poisonous 

swamp  of  the  socialist's  imagining  ?  It  is  still  full  of  weeds 
and  rank  growth  which  feed  upon  the  health  and  vigour  of  its 
fruitful  plants,  and  these  in  their  turn  need  drastic  pruning. 
The  capitalist  system  Ins  all  the  faults  of  haphazard  growth 
and  the  assembling  of  un-corrclatcd  parts,  and  though  it  has 
achieved  miracles  unknown  under  any  other  system,  yet  the 
fact  remains  that  much  has  been  done  that  is  bad  and  much 
might  be  done  that  is  good,  and  it  is  the  business  of  those  who 
believe  in  the  essential  virtues  of  private  enterprise  to  remove 
its  evils. 


OIL  AND  COTTON. 

IT  was  with  a  lively  hope  that  the  public  awaited  the  Revolt 
in  course  of  preparation  by  the  Sub-Committee  appointed  to 
investigate  costs,  prices,  and  profits  in  the  motor  fuel  industry, 
but  now  that  the  Report  has  been  issued  and  we  have  digested 
all  the  figures,  duly  set  out  in  thousandths  of  a  penny,  we  may 
know  more  about  the  life  history  of  petrol  than  we  did  before, 
but  certainly  we  are  not  enthused.  Anti-climax  is  always 
disappointing. 

Petrol,  as  all  motorists  know,  Ls  marketed  at  3/8J  a  gallon. 
The  Sub-Committee  declares  that  the  price  should  be  2/ioJ. 
A  reduction  of  lod.  a  gallon  would  give  very  substantial 
relief,  and  if  the  Sub-Committee  had  hatched  out  a  scheme 
to  give  practical  effect  to  their  views  we  should  all  be  duly 
thankful.  When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  in  detail 
the  calculations  on  which  this  prophetic  reduction  is  based, 
and  when  the  readjustment  of  a  penny  here  and  a  halfpenny 
there  has  been  noted,  we  find  in  the  end  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  trouble  has  its  genesis  and,  alas  !  its  only  remedy 
in  New  York,  where  it  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  British 
Government.  That  is  where  the  shoe  will  continue  to  pinch, 
and  until  the  price  of  petroleum,  free  on  board  in  New  York, 
can  be  reduced  from  18-4  pence  per  gallon  to  lod.  a  gallon 
no  amount  of  tinkering  with  charges  at  subsequent  stages  will 
bring  the  price  recommended  by  the  Sub-Committee  within 
the  range  of  practical  politics. 

Those  conversant  with  the  trade  stigmatise  as  an  absurdity 
the  contention  that  the  New  York  price  of  £23  a  ton  could 
be  reduced  to  £7  los.  od.  even  if  **  the  Governments  of  the 
world  should  give  some  attention"  to  the  problem,  as 
suggested,  not  without  naivete,  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee.  The  position  with  regard  to  benzole 
is  no  better,  and  although,  perhaps,  it  would  be  incautious  to 
accept  the  figures  advertised  by  the  producers  as  gospel,  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Profiteering  Committee  has 
made  a  serious  blunder  in  assuming  that  a  gallon  of  motor- 
benzole  can  be  extracted  from  an  equal  quantity  of  the  crude 
material.  Neither  is  it  apparent  why  the  Committee,  in 
attempting  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  distribution, 
should  differentiate  against  the  home  product  and  favour  the 
imported  article. 

The  truth  is  that  that  part  of  the  Report  which  deals  with 
the  readjustment  of  charges  and  the  restriction  of  profits 
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reaches  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  which,  by  obscur 
the  i». mi  i  .icts  from  the  force  of  the  one  really  cogent 

and   practi  ':>   the    Sub-Committee  at, 

n.uiicU,  tli.it  "  1  lie  Government  should  use  every  possible 
means  to  foster  the  production  of  power-alcohol,  and  place 
no  restriction  on  the  production  of  power-alcohol  in  this 

If   i  IK-  Government  means  business,  if  it  sets  up  committees 

of   investigation   with    the    intention,   not   of   playing   to   the 

gallery    but  of   asccrt.inuii^    t!ie   true    facts   with    a  view   to 

there  is  no  need  to  look  beyond  the  above- 

n.     The  elimination  of  vested  interests 

any   process    of    whittling    is   doomed   to   failure.      The 

tonalisation  of  a  going  concern  is  generally  cither  costly 

ible,    unnecessary,    or    act u. illy    harmful,    but    the 

creation  of  a  new  industry  which  will  stimulate  production, 

•  T"l\,    and    enrich    the   Exchequer  would 

be   solid  achievement  of  which  any  government    might  well 

be  proiul. 

There  ;«  y  reasons  why  the  manufacture  of   power- 

alcohol  should  be  State-controlled,  and  an  experiment  in 
nationalisation  on  a  large  scale  of  this  new  industry  would 
be  instructive  and  opportune.  Rumour  is  busy  with  the  tale 
th.it  the  oil  magnates  possess  so  much  political  power  that 
they  are  able  to  prevent  the  wide  adoption  of  any  substitute 
oil  as  motor  fuel.  We  do  not  take  such  rumour  too 
seriously,  hut  let  the  Government  put  the  matter  to  the  test, 
and  if  there  is  any  illegitimate  obstruction  public  opinion  will 
soon  find  a  way  to  overcome  it. 

The  question  of  cotton  is  quite  a  different  story,  and  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  Sub  Committee,  as  an 
impartial  tribunal  charged,  not  with  the  function  of  exciting 
social  prejudice,  but  with  the  investigation  of  prices  and 
profits  in  the  sewing-cotton  irul  >uld  reconcile  the 

tone  of  its  report  with  the  asccrtainable  facts  of  the  case. 
The  impression  conveyed  by  the  Report  is  that  the  Committee 
started  with  two  pre-conceivcil  uleas,  the  first  being  that  the 
business  of  J.  &  P.  Coats  is  a  monopoly  and  therefore  to  be 
IcinneJ,  the  second  that  7}d.  is  an  excessive  price  for 
a  reel  of  cotton  and  therefore  must  be  reduced.  The  Report 
stresses  the  alleged  existence  of  a  monopoly  but  does  not 
prove  it  ;  it  assumes  that  monopolies  are  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest  but  ignores  the  tenet  that  a  monopoly  which 
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depends  for  its  existence  upon  good  management,  which  does 
not  abuse  its  powers,  and  which  sells  its  product  at  a  lower 
price  than  would  other  .vise  prevail,  does  in  fact  confer  an 
unqualified  benefit  upon  the  community. 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  consumer  who  used  to 
be  able  to  buy  400  yards  of  Blue-ticket  six-cord  cotton  for 
threepence,  and  who  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  raw 
material  (Egyptian  staple)  has  jumped  recently  from  2/3  to 
8/3  per  pound,  should  feel  that  he  is  being  defrauded  when 
the  cost  of  sewing  cotton  goes  up  to  7^d.  a  reel.  But  it  is 
amazing  that  a  Government  Committee,  advised  presumably 
by  experts,  should  seriously  contend  that  the  manufacturers 
ought  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  product  by  20  per  cent.,  so 
as  to  enable  the  retailer  to  sell  the  4OO-yards  reel  for  sixpence, 
in  spite  of  the  admitted  fact  that  no  other  firm  could  supply  it 
at  a  cost  which  would  enable  the  retailer  to  charge  less  than 
a  shilling  a  reel. 

The  Committee  condemns,  by  inference,  what  it  terms 
"  a  virtual  monopoly,"  and  proceeds  to  "  find "  a  remedy 
which  would  aggravate  the  disease.  If,  at  a  time  when 
competing  firms  cannot  market  their  product  for  less  than 
a  shilling  per  reel,  Messrs.  Coats*  cotton  were  to  be  retailed 
for  sixpence,  it  follows  that  the  alleged  monopoly  would 
cease  to  be  *'  virtual  "  and  would  become  "  absolute." 

There  are  many  features  in  the  Report  (as  printed  by  The 
Times)  that  are  open  to  criticism,  but  perhaps  the  worst  is 
the  insertion  of  the  sensational  and  misleading  headline — 
'*  Increased  profit  per  reel  of  168  per  cent."  One  member  of 
the  Committee — it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  the  individual — 
must  have  been  alive  to  the  effect  that  this  statement  would 
produce  on  the  public  mind,  and  must  have  known  that  many 
would  assume  that  Messrs.  Coats  were  making  a  profit  of 
168  per  cent,  on  a  reel  of  cotton.  This  unwarranted  and 
absurd  conclusion,  as  might  be  expected,  was  actually 
announced  as  a  fact  by  a  number  of  newspapers,  and  no 
doubt  many  thousands  of  misinformed  readers  are  firmly 
persuaded  that  it  is  the  truth. 

The  ferment  in  the  industrial  world  requires  no  artificial 
stimulus.  The  leaven  is  already  working  tempestuously. 
Prejudice  inspired  by  revolutionary  organs  is  discounted  by 
reason  of  its  origin,  but  the  public  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  official  reports  issued  by  Government  Committees  should 
be  accurate,  lucid,  and  impartial.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
Report  in  question  is  distinguished  by  any  of  these  qualities. 
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THE  NEW  MAP  OF  EUROPE. 

NOTE. — Last  month  we  commenced  a  series  of  short  article* 
dealing  with  the  trading  possibilities  of  the  new  countries,  which, 
as  political  and  economic  units,  have  come  into  being  as  a  result  of 
the  War  and  subsequent  Peace  Treaty.  The  new  Poland  wot  the 
subject  of  the  first  of  the  series. 

(II)    FINLAND. 

as  an  independent  State  is  a  product  of  the  War, 
though  not  quite  in  the  same  sense  as  Poland,  for  whereas  the 
Liter  was  the  outcome  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  by  which  a  new 
and  larger  State  was  created,  the  former  simply  declared  itself 
vciuicnt  without  any  alteration  of  territory.  For  over 
ico  years  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  had  been  part  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  but  in  November  1917,  shortly  after  the 
Russian  revolution,  Finland  broke  away  and  proclaimed  its 
independence,  a  formal  recognition  of  which  was  given  by  the 
Bolshevik  Government  in  January  1918.  This  was,  however^ 
very  soon  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  Civil  War  between  the 
Whites  and  the  Reds,  from  the  disastrous  economic  effects  of 
h  the  new  State  cannot  as  yet  be  said  to  have  completely 
recovered. 

Geographical  Considerations.  The  Economic  condi- 
tions of  Finland  are  very  closely  bound  up  with  its 
geographical  position  and  with  the  physical  features  of  the 
country.  Stretching,  as  it  does,  northwards  from  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  for  a  distance  of  some  700  miles,  the  country  surfers 
i  an  extreme  climate  and  from  a  remote  position  as 
regards  the  great  centres  of  European  trade.  On  the  other 
i  its  situation  between  Sweden  and  Russia  makes  it  a 
natural  highway  of  trade  between  those  two  countries,  and  if 
in  the  future  the  trade  of  Russia  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
with  America  takes  the  Swedish  route,  the  ports  of  Finland 
come  into  considerable  prominence  in  connection  with 
this  transit  trade.  The  coast  line  of  Finland,  especially  in  the 
South  and  South  West  is  very  much  indented  and  provides 
many  natural  harbours,  on  several  of  which  large  seaport 
towns  have  sprung  up.  The  great  obstacle  to  trade  is  the  ice, 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  being  closed  to  navigation  from  about 
December  to  April,  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  from  about 
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December  to  March.  Powerful  ice-breakers,  however,  are 
employed  to  keep  the  ports  open  as  long  as  possible  and  with 
their  assistance  HangA,  in  the  extreme  South,  can  he  kept  open 
the  whole  winter,  while  the  two  other  principal  ports,  Helsing- 
fors  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  Abo  at  the  South  West  corner 
if  they  are  closed  at  all,  remain  so  only  for  a  very  short  period. 
These  three  ports,  together  with  those  of  Raumo,  Vasa,  Kotka, 
Tornei  form  the  termini  of  the  various  lines  of  rail,  all  of 
which  communicate  directly  with  Petrograd.  The  greater 
part  of  the  British  and  German  trade  passes  through  Helsing- 
fors,  the  Swedish  trade  being  mainly  with  Abo  and  the  ports 
to  the  North  of  it.  Hangfl  and  Kotka  have  also  a  considerable 
North  Sea  trade.  There  is  a  proposal  to  establish  at  Ah 
large  free  port,  similar  to  those  at  Hamburg  and  Copenhagen, 
with  ample  provision  for  the  storing  of  goods  duty  free  and 
with  space  for  the  erection  of  factories.  There  is  also  a 
scheme  for  a  regular  service  of  large  railway  ferries  enabling 
goods  from  Scandinavia  to  be  transported  to  the  interior  of 
Russia  without  transhipment  at  a  Finnish  port.  The  scheme 
has  even  been  extended  to  embrace  similar  ferries  between 
Gothenburg  and  the  Humber,  and  if  this  were  ever  realised  it 
would  mean  that  goods  from  New  York  to  Moscow  need  only 
break  bulk  once  en  route,  that  is  at  Liverpool.  The  British 
part  of  the  scheme,  however,  has  met  with  considerable 
opposition,  and  its  fate  is  still  very  uncertain. 

Industries.  Finland  is  not  naturally  a  good  country  for 
agriculture,  the  climate  and  soil  are  both  against  it,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  one-eighth  of  the  surface  consists  of 
lakes  and  more  than  one  half  is  covered  with  forests.  Great 
efforts  are  made  to  produce  more  food,  but  the  country  is  a 
long  way  from  being  self-supporting  in  this  respect.  Wheat 
and  wheat-flour  are  almost  entirely  obtained  from  abroad, 
while  of  other  cereals  the  home  production  of  barley  amounts 
to  about  one-half  of  the  needed  amount,  that  of  rye  to  rather 
less  than  one-half,  and  that  of  oats  to  about  two-thirds.  The 
potato  crop  is  larger  in  proportion,  about  four-fifths  of  the 
amount  needed  for  consumption  being  home  grown.  Dairy 
farming  is  a  very  flourishing  industry.  Co-operative  creameries 
are  very  numerous  :  the  home  market  is  plentifully  supplied 
with  dairy  products,  and  there  is  a  large  surplus  for  export. 

Of  mineral  wealth,  Finland  has  comparatively  little,  some 
iron  is  found,  but  as  there  is  no  coal  the  industry  is  little 
developed.  Quarrying  is  a  rapidly  growing  industry,  granite 


of  good  quality  being  found  in  Urge  quantities.  This  it  much 
for  building  purposes,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
export.  There  arc  a  certain  number  of  engineering  works 
many  of  which  are  engaged  in  making  boilers  and  marine 
engines  generally. 

leading  industry  of  Finland  it  undoubt  it  which 

ised  on  its  greatest  source  of  natural  wealth,  namely,  the 

forests.      Timber  in  various  forms,  wood  pulp  and  cellulose, 

paper  and  matches  arc  the  chief  manufactures  of  this  type. 

trees  most  used  for  commercial  purposes  arc  the  Scotch 

.i:i.l  the  spruce,  both  of  which  arc  used  for  timber  and  for 

the  production  of  wood  pulp.      Aspen,  from  win  Ji  pulp  is  also 

made,  provides  wood  for  the  growing  match  ituiustry.     Other 

manufactures  are  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  but  some  of 

them,  for  example  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  are  certainly 

developing. 

.unifies  like  Finland,  which  have  no  coal  deposits,  the 

tion  of  power  assumes  a  special  importance.  There  is 
plenty  of  water,  but  the  supply  of  power  from  that  source  is 
somewhat  irregular  owing  to  frost  in  winter  and  drought  in 
summer.  But  hydro-electric  installations  are  increasing  in 
number,  and  as  the  State  has  shown  considerable  interest  in 
the  question  it  is  possible  that  in  the  near  future  some 
the  many  waterfalls  may  be  brought  into  the  service  of 
manufacturing  industry. 

Trade  and  Commerce.  The  population  of  Finland 
is  so  scattered  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  so  far  from  the 
large  industrial  centres,  that  people  in  the  country  districts 
rely  very  largely  on  their  own  efforts  for  the  supply  of  their 
most  pressing  needs.  In  this  way  families  and  villages  tend  to 
remain  to  a  large  extent  self-sufficing  and  trade  is  confined  to 
foreign  products  and  certain  manufactured  articles.  For  these 
the  big  towns  form  convenient  centres  of  distribution.  A 
good  deal  of  the  inland  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  co-operative 
societies,  which  are  very  numerous  and  well  organised.  The 
most  impor;  ns  in  order  of  population  are  Helsingfors 

(the  capital),  Abo,  Tammerfors,  the  so-called  Manchester  of 
I- inland,  Uleiborg,   the  centre  of   the   Finnish  leather  trade* 

org,  and  Vasa.     The  first  two  of  these,  as  already  pointed 
out,    are   the   principal   ports  of   Finland,  and   they  are  both 

nul  iiKlustri.il  centres  of  considerable  importance. 
As  regards  foreign  trade  the  exports  are  confined  to  the  few 
commodities  winch  Finland  produces  in  excess  of  her  home 


requirements.  About  three-quarters  of  the  total  value  is 
accounted  for  by  timber  and  timber  products,  including  wood- 
pulp  and  paper,  and  besides  these  the  only  considerable  items 
are  dairy  products  (mainly  butter),  and  various  forms  of  skins 
and  furs.  Before  the  War  Russia  was  Finland's  principal 
customer,  but  for  some  years  past  the  proportion  goin^  to 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  was  steadily  increasing  ami,  in 
fact,  the  last  official  returns  show  that  this  country  was 
getting  almost  as  much  as  Russia.  Great  Britain  took  a  very 
large  proportion  of  Finland's  wood  exports  as  well  as  of  her 
surplus  dairy  products,  while  Russia  was  her  biggest  customer 
for  wood-pulp  and  paper. 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  industries  of  Finland  it 
is  very  evident  that  she  is  dependent  on  outside  supplies  for  a 
very  great  variety  of  articles,  including  wheat  and  other 
cereals,  so-called  colonial  goods,  metals  generally,  machinery 
and  tools,  coal,  textiles,  rubber,  etc.  Finland,  having  very 
little  direct  communication  with  the  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  draws  her  imports  mainly  from  her  immediate  neigh- 
bours and  from  Great  Britain.  Before  the  War  a  very  large 
proportion  came  from  Germany,  but  this  consisted  principally 
of  foreign  products,  of  which  such  ports  as  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  were  the  great  distributing  centres  for  Northern  Europe. 

Currency.  The  unit  of  currency  is  the  Finnish  mark, 
(one  mark  =  100  pennia)  the  value  of  which  is  normally 
rather  less  than  lod.  and  hence  in  exchange  with  London  may 
be  reckoned  at  about  25  to  the  pound  sterling.  The  notes  in 
issue  are  those  of  the  Bank  of  Finland,  and  they  are  of  various 
denominations  from  I  mark  to  1,000  marks.  The  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures  is  in  operation. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that  Finland  is  industrially  a 
very  undeveloped  country,  though  certain  industries,  such  as 
timber,  wood-pulp,  paper  and  dairying,  are  already  well 
established  and  have  good  prospects  of  development.  Manu- 
factures in  general  are  still  in  their  infancy,  their  extension 
depending  on  many  factors  such  as  power,  raw  materials  and 
skilled  labour.  But  as  the  Finns  are  a  very  highly  educated 
and  industrious  people,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  independence 
of  the  country  will  be  followed  by  great  industrial  and 
commercial  expansion. 

Correction.     The  name  of  the  proposed  new  currency  for  Poland, 
mentioned  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  first  article  of  this 
series  was  incorrectly  printed  as  "  Zlotz."      The  correct  word  is 
"  Zloti" 
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NATIONALISATION  IN  PRACTICE. 

v    <>f    the    attitu.!.-  ^ocialist-labour  group  who 

.sation  of  industry  in  thi§  count i  tttitude 

cb.   aoth,   1920)  in  the 
sent  proposes  to  tackle  inflation,   1  ces, 

I  A    t!>.  processes  of  the  Capital   I 

1  )wnership  «.;  .ndustries,"  it  may  be  useful 

to  (  the  results  of  this  policy  as  applied  to  iiulustr 

r  ics  where  it  has  been  put  into  practice.    Capitalism 

.:u'il  here  for  its  failure  to  prevent  the  scarcity  and  dis- 

.1  caused  by  the  war.     Inflation,  high  prices  and 

are    abnormal.      They    were    no    part    of    the 

system  before  the  war.  is  in  the  interest  of  capita! 

to  rid  itself    of    these    conditions  as  rapidly  as  possible.      If 

.   t c.i IK    the    cause  of    scat  1    inflation  and 

ices,  there  is  no  reason  \\liy  they  should  not  disappear 

B    men    will    not  be 

tent  \vr  :ises  of  future  performance.      There  is  no 

proof  that   the  capitalist  system,  wisely  controlled,  will  not 
us  all  in  due  course.     Experience  of  nationalisation,  on 
the  other  hand,  affo  ittle  ground  for  great  expectations. 

Some  idea  of  h  tonalisation  works  can  be  gathered 

i    the    experience    of    our   own    colony    of    Australia — 
an   experience   which   has  led    its    inhabitants,   only  a    few 
weeks    ago,    to    reject,    by     means    of    a    referendum,    the 
proposal  to  confer  upon  its  government   the  increased  Icgis- 
:  owers  necessary  to  extend  the  principle  of  national- 
ion.      Under  a  series  of  Labour  Ministries,  this  principle 
has  bee:  the  public  services  and  to  many  different 

^  of    industry   all    over    the   colony.      In  New  South 
important    enterprises,    such    as    coal-raining,    ship- 
building,   bank  urance,    brick-making    and    saw-mills, 
e     been     brought     under     government     ownership     and 
ion.     At  the  same  time,  various  produce  agencies, 
cries  and  butchers'  shops,  were  acquired  and  run  by  the 
e.     After   a   seven    years'    trial,    the    net    loss    on    these 
concerns  was  £194,440.      Co-incidentally  the  public 
ices,     incliulinv;     railways,     tramways,     water-supply 
the    S\Jney    Harbour    Trust,  shov  'cficit   of    £375,717. 
In    spite    nf    these   discouraging  experiments  in   N«w   South 
let,  the  Queensland   Lalnnii    '  take 
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over  a  coal-mining  area,  nationalisation  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  Colony,  "The  Government  Stroke  10  fatal  to 

its  prosperity  that  it  had  to  be  closed  clown.  The  coal 
discovered  in  Victoria  in  1909,  where  the  mines  were 
nationalised,  brought,  moreover,  no  benefit  to  the  con  Miner, 
who  was  paying  before  the  v.  two  shillii 

ton  more   than  in   those    States    when-    coal-mining   was    left 
to  private  enterprise.      Nor  has  lt  The  Government  Stro 
tended   to    improve    the    status    or    wages    of    the    worl 
Under    these    circumstances  it  is  scarcely    surprising    tli 
majority     of     Australian     citizens    has     voted     against     any 
extension  of  its  field  of  operations. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable  information  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  Russia  to-day  has  disposed  extr 
socialists  in  this  country  to  reject  all  evidence  furnished  by 
eye-witnesses  whom  they  suspect  of  sympathy  with  the 
capital  system.  None  can,  however,  refuse  credence  to 
statements  contained  in  the  official  reports  issued  by  the 
Bolsheviks  themselves,  and  the  following  extracts  from 
various  numbers  of  Economic  Life  afford  sufficient  proof  that 
that  nationalisation  is  a  reality  in  Russia.  In  his  report  to  the 
Central  Committee  (Economic  Life,  No.  46,  1919)  the  Bolshevik, 
Rykov,  stated — "  Now  almost  all  the  large  and  medium-sized 
establishments  are  nationalised."  In  No.  49,  1919,  M.  Milutim 
writes: — "A  year  ago  there  were  about  36  per  cent  of 
nationalised  establishments  in  Soviet  Russia.  At  the  present 
time  90  per  cent  of  industrial  establishments  are  nationalised." 
And  in  No.  55,  1919,  we  read — "  All  of  them" — the  textile, 
metallurgical,  glass  and  polygraphic  industries,  the  book  and 
the  barbers*  shops — uare  in  a  process  of  social  creation." 

Nationalisation  in  Russia  being,  therefore,  an  accomplished 
fact,  let  us  see  what  the  nationalizes  have  to  say  regarding 
its  effect  upon  the  industries  in  question. 

"  The  tobacco  industry  is  going  through  a  severe  crisis.  In 
one  month  the  Petrograd  factories  have  suffered  a  loss 
approaching  2,000,000  roubles."  (Report  of  Conference  of 
Tobacco  workers  April  25th,  1919.  Scvcrnaya  Communa). 

"  All  the  textile  factories  of  Petrograd,  19  in  number,  have 
been  closed.  About  30,000  workers  have  been  left  idle." 
(Scvcrnaya  Communa,  No.  108,  1919). 

In  Economic  Life  we  read : — "  The  number  of  industrial 
establishments  in  the  city  of  Moscow  had  shrunk  from  681 
in  1917,  to  173  in  March,  1919."  "The  butter-making 
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industry  is  passing  t  •  crisis.    In  the  Government 

Saratov,  output  hat  decreased  to  two- 

fifths  of    the  n  -"The    sugar   industry   of    the  Great 

Russian    territory  is  passing   through   trying  times.     Instead 

of    the   6,000,000    poods    of   sugar   produced    in    1917,   only 

3,900  poods   have    been   produced.      Worst  of  all  is  the 

tction  of  the  number  of  cattle  on  the  sugar  plantations 

from  16,262  head  in  1917  to  5,204  head." — "The  glass  industry 

is  r  Production  has  decreased  to  less  than  one- 

h." — "  The  paper  industry  lias  declined  materially 
It  would  be  tedious  to  multiply  examples  of  the  reduction 
of  c  of   all   the  nationalized  factories  in 

ct  Russia,  but  a  report  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National 
;  March,  1919,  puts  it  at  400—500  per  cent. 

The   shortage   of  raw   materials  and  fuel  is  by  no  means 

entirely  responsible  for  this  sensational  decrease.    The  Rentov 

and   Novinskaya   textile   factories,  for   example,   have    been 

supplied  with  all  the  raw  material  they  require.      Yet  in  spite 

of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  employed,  the  output  of 

i  declined  from  107,314  poods  to  66,518  poods.     The  same 

nomenon  occurred  at  the  Shtsherbatshov  fustian  and  calico 

1  in  ft.rty-six  other  textile  factories.     The  Bolshevik 

spapcr  Trud  (No.  23,  April  28,  1919),  when  lamenting  the 

closing  down  of  nineteen  textile  mills  explains  the  causes  of 

the  disaster  as  follows.     "  In  our  textile  crisis  a  prominent 

i  is  played  by  the  bad  utilization  of  the  raw  material  we 

do  h  n          I'he  efficiency  of  the  workers  has  dropped  to  almost 

;.     Of  labour  discipline   there  is  not  even  a  trace  left, 

le   the   machinery,  on  account  of  careless   handling,  has 

its  productive  capacity  has  been  lowcrc 

At  the  same  time   the  cost  of  labour  has  risen   in  inverse 
proportion  to  its  efficiency.      In  the  Nevsky  locomotive  works 
the  amount  of  labour  power  for   the  production  of  one  loco- 
motive increased  from  15,600  units  in  1916,  to  63,920  units  in 
ue  period  the  wages  bill  for  the  production 
of   one   locomotive   rose   from    100,000   roubles  to   1,400,000 
roubles.     These  figures  are  taken  from  among  many  similar 
:nplcs  quoted  by  the   Sevcrnaya  Commune  of  March  26, 

In  Petrograd  itself  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  skilled  labour 
produce  by  the  inadequate  food  supply,  and  partly  by 

the   altered   conditions  of    rural  life   brought  about   by   the 
forcible   partition  of   the  large  estates  which  have  attracted 
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many  workmen  back  to  their  villages — and  this,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  even  in  those  factories  which  have  slowed  down 
through  shortage  of  raw  materials  tin  \\oikmcn  arc  never 
discharged.  Fears  of  a  risi:  ist  tlu-ir  ride  accounts  for 

the  ins  expended  by  the  Commissaries  in  hnancint;  the 

nationalised  enterprises  to  enable  ti  .  >  on  paving  \\.i 

even   when   there   is  no  work  to  be   done.      Eco>:  Life, 

No.  50,  1919,  announces  that  "The  Metal  Department  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy  distributed  during  the 
month  of  January  among  various  factories  of  the  mctallurgic 
industry  the  sum  of  1,167,295,000  roubl  The  textile 

industries  were  subventioned  during  the  same  period  to  the 
extent  of  3,500,000,000  roubles.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  desperate 
efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  discontent,  according  to  the 
figures  given  by  the  Bolshevik  press  for  the  twenty-eight 
governments,  the  total  number  of  workmen  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  industries,  exclusive  of  the  railways,  shrunk 
between  ist  January,  1917,  to  ist  January,  1919,  from 
2,402,000  to  1,200,000. 

Nor  are  the  results  of  nationalisation  as  applied  to  Russian 
commerce  more  satisfactory.  The  Izvestia  (No.  97)  reports 
a  resolution  passed  at  the  congress  of  the  Salesmen's  Union 
held  in  April,  1919,  which  sums  up  the  situation  as  follows. 
"The  Nationalisation  of  commerce,  owing  to  the  pell-mell 
speed  of  the  methods  employed  in  carrying  it  out,  has  assumed 
with  us  extremely  ugly  forms,  and  has  only  aggravated  the  bad 
state  of  affairs  in  the  circulation  of  goods  in  the  country, 
which  was  poor  enough  as  it  was." 

These  facts  and  figures,  which  are  only  a  fraction  of  those 
supplied  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  all  whom  they  may 
concern,  speak  for  themselves.  They  are,  we  consider, 
sufficiently  eloquent  to  give  pause  to  those  leaders  who  are 
mobilizing  the  forces  of  labour  in  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  British  Government  to  try  a  similar 
experiment  upon  the  coal  mines  and  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  real  cause  of  the  failure  of  nationalisation  in  Russia 
and  the  ruin  of  her  industry  and  commerce  is  to  be  sought  in 
her  economic  policy,  which  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
political  theories  upon  which  Bolshevism  rests.  In  the  initial 
stages  of  the  Soviet  regime,  Lenin  and  his  supporters  put 
that  policy  into  practice,  and  on  the  grounds  that  the  means 
of  production  and  the  products  of  industry  belonged  solely  to 
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the  proletariat,   they  granted   complete  "emancipation**  to 

vorkcrs  "enslaved   by   caj>  The   caj  "  ex- 

tcrs  of  labour"  were  deprived  of  their  property  and  in 

iy  cases  of  t  < «.   The  bourgeois  directors  of  indu 

as  "the  tools  of    the  capitalists,"    were  either  driven  from 

the    enterprise*    they    manured,    or    compelled    to    become 

ti  of  an   irresponsible  proletarian   administration.      In 

Thesis,  No.  18,  Lenin  ii  states — "  we  arc  in  the  period 

he  direct  attack  upon  capital,  the  direct  overthrow  and 

destruction   of    the   Imperialist    robber  State,  and  the   direct 

cssion  of  the  middle  class." 

t  stage  in   the  economic  evolution  of  the  dictatorship 
was  followed   by   an   attempt   at    State 
i lie  nationalised  industries. 

To-day    the   third  act  of    the    tragedy  is  beginning.     The 
1 1  chaos,  ami  the  refusal  of  the  preponderating  peasant 
ion  to  hold  the  land  they  have  seized  on  a  Communistic 
is  has  constrained   the  Soviet   Government  to  pause  in  its 
•    nationalisation.      On  April  28th,  1918,  in  a  speech 
i  by  the  News  Service  of  the   International  Socialist 
Commission,    Lenin   admitted    the    bankruptcy   of    these   ex- 
periments in  economic  policy.     "  If  we  are  to  expropriate  at 
pace "    he   confessed  "  we   shall   be  certain   to  suffer  a 

The    organisation   of   production    under   proletar 
trol  is  notoriously  very  much  behind   the  expropriation  of 
the  l>i.;  masses  of  capital." 

I  I.i Yin 4  discovered  that  a  decree  and  a  band  of  Red  Guards 

will  not  suffice  to  keep  the  huge  organism  of  modern  industry 

,n  motion,  the  Bolshevik  dictators  arc  now  trying  to  persuade, 

by   means   of   threats   and   the   bribe   of   large   salaries,   the 

bourgeois  managers  to  resume  the  direction  of  the  disorganised 

cs.     They  have,  moreover,  been  obliged,  in  order  to 

;  ease    production,  to   restore   the   "premium"    system   of 

special  piece-rates  for  skilled  labour  which   was  abolished  in 

•  ur  of   a  uniform   time-rate  for   all    workers,  skilled  and 

unbilled.      The   offers  recently  made  by  Lenin  of   generous 

cessions   to    foreign  —  so    far    German    and    American  — 

talists,  seem  also  t  u-   tli.it   he  is  prepared  to  sign 

uce   with  Capital.     The   future  must  show  whether  the 

•15*  of  communism  will  be  followed  by  the  scrapping 

atiunalisation. 


TAXATION  OF  CAPITAL    III. 

IN  the  United  States  of  America,  property,  as  distiii-m-hcd 
from  income,  has  been  employed  for  many  years  as  the  K 
of  one  form  of  taxation.  Competent  critics,  like  Professor 
Seligman,  have  not  failed  to  expose  the  weaknesses  of  t lie- 
property  tax  and  to  recognise  the  superiority  of  the  British 
method  of  employing  realised  income  as  the  measure  of 
acity  to  pay.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  property  tax 
is  a  recurring  tax,  not  a  special  levy,  such  as  is  now  proposed 
in  this  country  ;  and  that  it  is  employed  as  the  test  of  income 
and  ability  to  pay.  It  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  the 
weaknesses  of  a  property  tax  regarded  as  a  permanent  j 
of  the  machinery  of  taxation  would  be  inherent  in  a  special 
levy  imposed  once,  to  meet  the  abnormal  conditions  created 
by  the  war. 

But  it  is  argued  that  such  a  levy  would  create  a  precedent 
which  would  be  quoted  and  followed  whenever  the  State 
required  a  large  sum  of  money  for  capital  expenditure  upon 
some  non-reproductive  enterprise.  The  possibility  of  repeating 
the  experiment  would  lead  to  extravagant  expenditure  by 
the  State,  a  condition  of  things  frequently  contrasted  with 
the  rigorous  economy  which  heavy  income  taxation  would 
encourage,  if  not  compel.  And  the  danger  that  it  would  be 
repeated  would  be  increased  with  the  advent  of  the  Labour 
Party  into  power  or  the  growth  of  pressure  of  the  working- 
class  vote.  The  danger  that  an  emergency  measure  may 
become  permanent  is,  indeed,  frequently  serious,  and  was 
recognised  by  those  who  opposed  compulsory  military  service 
during  the  war.  The  case  for  such  a  measure  therefore 
depends  upon  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  which  it  is 
designed  to  meet.  We  readily  accepted  the  control  of 
food  supplies,  and  of  the  production  of  munitions  and  other 
essentials,  such  as  coal,  simply  because  the  danger  that 
control  would  tend  to  become  permanent  appeared  so 
unimportant  a  factor  in  the  situation.  A  repeated  levy  on 
capital  or  accumulated  wealth  would  defeat  its  own  ends. 
The  feeling  of  insecurity  which  would  be  engendered  would 
retard  economic  development,  which  is  conditioned  by  the 
growth  of  capital. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  method  of  paying  off  the 
National  Debt  is  one  which  immediately  affects  the  relatively 
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:i  the  relatively  poor;    in  other  words,  a  levy 
would   bring   relief,  not  to  the   industrial   wage- 
earners,  who  will  probably  bear  a  proportionately  small  \ 

•Uc  burden  of  taxation,  but  to  those  in  receipt  of  incomes 

upon    v.  come  Tax  will   be  payable   and    those  who 

accumulate   considerable  amounts  of  capital  in   the   future. 

is,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  votes 

of  the  wage-earners  will  always  be   employed   to   press  for 

further  levies  on  capital.     On  the  contrary,  most  people  seem 

to  prefer  high  income*  and  high  prices  to  low  incomes  and 

low  prices  :  and  the  former  produce  precisely  those  conditions 

ch  make  it  easy  to  postpone,  if  not  avoid,  the  single  levy 

i*  now  proposed.     As  taxpayers — more  correctly,  as 

people   who   will   pay   little   in    taxation — wage-earners   are 

therefore  likely  to  be  far  less  interested  in  the  precise  method 

.civ  rich  than  in  other  economic  questions 

i  them  more  directly  and  obviously.     The  interest 

of  industrial  workers   lies  in  securing  such  measures  as  will 

tend  to  increase  industrial  stability  and  stimulate  progress. 

Nor  would  the  relief  to  annual  taxation  which  such  a  levy 

would  hrin.;  be  likely  to  lead  to  greater  extravagance  on  the 

part   of   the  State.      For  an  expanded  currency,   with    high 

-s   and   income — the    maintenance  of   which  is   the   real 

•  ive  to  a  levy — is  itself  one  of  the  greatest  inducements 

to  lax  administration  and  the  growth  of  national  expenditure, 

just  as  it  is  already  seen   to  lead  to  private  extravagance. 

A  levy,  accompanied   by  deflation   of  currency,   would   still 

leave  the  burden  of  taxation  heavy.     It  would  increase  the 

value  of  money,  and  the  reward  of   economy  would  remain 

i — no  lower  indeed,  than   under  a  system  of  high  prices 

incomes  which  obviated  the  necessity  for  such  a  1 
These  conclusions  follow  directly  from  the  statements  in  the 
first  two  arti 

Most  opponents  of  the  principle  of  a  levy  on  capital  justify 

r  opposition  on   the  ground   that  such  a  levy  would  be 

ible.     It  would  constitute  an  attack  upon  owners  of 

while   exempting  recipients  of  earned  incomes,  who 

lit  possess  even  greater  capacity  to  contribute   towards 

the  repayment  of  the  National  Debt  ;  it  would  penalise  those 

>  have  saved  while  exempting  those  who  spent  all  their 

incomes  in   the  past,  and  therefore  rendered  less  service  to 

mimunity  v  always  in    need   of   capital.     A  levy 

which   is   manifestly   so    unjust    in    its   incidence   cannot  be 
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defe  i  the  ground  of  expediency.      Individual    wealth 

created  dun  of    the  iy   with  justice 

be   taxed,    provided    it    can    be    traced    |  aired ;     hut 

pre-war  accumulations  should  be  exempt    fr«»m  such   taxation. 

Without    accepting     the     invitation,     implied     in     the 
sentence,    to    examine     the     nature    of    the     comhin.it ion     of 
circumstances   which    made    possible    large   accumulations    of 
it.il     by    certain     individuals,    it     may    he     admitted— and 
emphasised — that    the   proposed  levy  docs  present   an   app 
ance  of  injustice.      But   three  observations  may  be  mad 
this  point.      The  first  is  th  it  the  injustice  may  he  c  ibly 

less  than  would  appear  at  first  sight.  A  given  sum  inve 
as  capital  before  the  war,  at  a  ii\.-d  rate  of  interest,  has 
lost  much  of  its  original  value,  on  account,  partly,  of  the 
iruction  of  material  capital,  and  the  consequent  rise  in 
the  rate  of  interest  (or  fall  in  the  capital  value  of  an 
investment  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest),  and,  partly,  of  the 

in  general  prices  through  expansion  of  currency.  Ti 
causes  are  distinct,  though  probably  related.  In  so  far  as 
the  loss  in  value  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  currency,  it  may 
be  recovered  by  deflation.  If,  therefore,  it  is  true  to  say  that 
a  levy  on  capital  renders  deflation  practicable,  and  is  followed 
by  such  deflation,  the  real  value  (in  terms  of  general  purchasing 
power  if  not  also  of  money)  of  a  pre-war  investment  will  rise, 
and  so  tend  to  offset  the  loss  of  that  part  of  the  investment 
employed  in  payment  of  the  levy.  If  no  levy  is  imposed, 
and  the  currency  (i.e.,  prices  and  incomes)  continues  to  be 
inflated,  the  value  of  a  pre-war  investment  will  continue 
be  low,  measured  in  terms  of  general  purchasing  power. 
This  point,  which  has  been  generally  ignored,  seems  to  be 
strictly  relevant  to  the  issue,  and  of  considerable  importa 
If  it  has  been  correctly  stated,  the  degree  of  inequality  is  far 
less  than  would  appear  at  first  sight.  The  inflation  of  currency 
resulting  from  (and,  doubtless,  necessitated  by)  the  war  has 
already  proved  to  be,  in  its  results,  equivalent  to  an  attack 
on  pre-war  investments. 

The  second  observation  is  that  the  heavy  taxation  of 
income  which  constitutes  the  accepted  alternative  to  a 
ial  levy  on  capital  would  fall,  in  the  main,  upon 
**  unearned  "  income.  Karned  and  unearned  incomes,  within 
certain  limits,  are  already  taxed  at  different  rates,  and  were 
so  taxed  before  the  war.  But  the  differentiation  did  not 

represent  any  attempt  to  attack  unearned  incomes  as  such, 
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was   justified   on   the   ground    that    incomes    of    similar 
unts  represented  different  degrees  of  ability  to  pay.     And 

-.1  held  to  indicate  the  ext 

•lie  difference  in   ability,  and  was  probably  based   upon 

ids.     If  such  was  the  case,  then  the  growth  in 

between    the    rates   of   tax   upon   earned   and 

I  incomes  in  future  \s  ill  represent  a  real  and  permanent 

)K>n  capital,  more  dangerous  than  a  special  levy 

or  abnormal  ions  because  of  its  permanence.     The 

cJent  which  such  a  differential  tax  created  would  be  far 

more  dangerous  than  tli.it  created  by  the  proposed  levy.    Once 

the  piinciple    was    accepted,    an   addition   to   the   tax    upon 

ic  to  meet  extravagant  expenditure  would  be 

easy,  an  r  among  certain  sections  in  the  commu: 

thiid  observation  is  that  it  would  be  possible,  in  a  levy 
base  1  mainlv  upon  amounts  of  wealth,  to  introduce  desirable 
discriminations  according  to  the  origin  of  such  wealth  :    in 
other  words,  to  combine  a  levy  on  all  forms  of  wealth  v. 
a  levy  on  wealth  created  during  and  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

The  trial  question  which  can  be  raised  within  the  present 

limits  of  space   is  whether  a  levy  on  wealth   is  practicable, 

.    whether  the   necessary   valuation   could   be   made.      It 

ild    clearly   not    be    a    valuation    of    wealth    in    general, 

irrespective  of  ownership.     The  levy  would   be  made  upon 

Jnd  1  the  information  required  would  relate  to  the 

hough  the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 

ust  possess  most  of  the  necessary  information,  for  the 

purpose    of    assessing    the    Income    Tax    payable    by    each 

individual,  it   is  probable  that  the  gaps  are  serious,  and  may 

.th  difficulty.     A  Committee  has  already  been 

appointed  to  enquire  into  the  practicability  of  a  tax  on  war 

wealth.     C  lie  taxing  authority  would  require  to  know 

ly  those  facts  which  would  be  required  for  the  purpose 

of  a  levy  on  wealth  in  general.     If,  therefore,  the  Committee 

ides  that  a  tax  upon  war  wealth  is  practicable,  there  is 

strong  presumption   that    a    levy  on   wealth,    irrespective   of 

orii;  aid    also    be    practicable.      The    findings    of    the 

Committee  are  therefore  likely  to  produce  a  material  effect 

upon  the  c  ;sy  relating  to  the  latter. 


VIEWS    OF    THE    MINORITY    PRESS. 

Is  a  notable  article  in  the  Daily  Herald  of  February  i8th, 
Clifford  Allen  endeavours  to  interpret  industrial  unrest  as  a 
whole.  <*What,"  he  asks,  "is  the  key  to  all  that  is  happcnin:; 
to-day  in  the  industrial  world  ?  We  see  different  sections  of 
the  workers — railwaymen  and  dockers  —  putting  foru.ml 
certain  specific  and  narrow  demands,  such  as,  for  instance, 
that  wages  should  be  raised.  But  the  real  claim  behind 
these  demands  is  that  wealth  should  be  re-distributed  and 
economic  power  equalised  between  the  citizens  in  the  com- 
munity. We  should,  therefore,  base  all  our  policies  on  the 
fact  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  definite  struggle  between  those 
who  have  wealth  and  power  and  those  who  have  not.  We 
believe  that  as  a  result  of  that  struggle  the  whole  community 
will  benefit." 

In  the  issue  for  March  ist  the  French  railway  strike  is 
seized  upon  hopefully  as  a  portent  of  coming  revolution  on 
the  Russian  scale.  If  the  strikers  will  stick  to  their  refusal 
to  obey  the  call  to  the  colours,  "  Russia  will  soon  not  be  the 
only  country  in  which  Capitalism  and  Militarism  are  over." 
The  strike  is  described  as  "  The  bursting  forth  of  the  discontent, 
the  disgust,  the  indignation,  that  must  sooner  or  later  sweep 
every  land  where  Capitalism  is  king  and  Imperialism  his 
consort.  .  .  ."  "  If,  as  we  hope  with  all  our  hearts  will 
be  the  case,*'  the  French  railway  workers  refuse  to  join  up 
"  they  will  have  broken  the  foulest  and  most  potent  anti-labour 
weapon  that  has  ever  been  forged." 

In  a  half-column  leader  (February  27th)  the  Daily  Herald 
rebukes  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes  for  the  lack  of  revolutionary  tone  in 
his  speech  on  the  Unemployment  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  February  26th.  "  The  general  tenderness  of  his 
tone  towards  the  Government  scheme"  is  objected  to — "  the 
whole  tendency  of  his  speech  was  to  slur  over  the  fundamental 
issues  and  to  present  the  existing  industrial  system  as  one 
which  can  be  made  tolerable  by  'reforms'  such  as  this  offer." 
The  Daily  Herald  wonders  that  a  man  so  humane  cannot  see 
that  a  system  under  which  it  is  possible  "  to  introduce 
proposals  that  a  man  shall  live  on  fifteen  shillings  a  week, 
even  temporarily,  is  a  self-condemned  system.  Labour 
Members  in  the  House  generally  are  accused  of  sometimes 
forgetting  that  the  "rank  and  file  "  and  all  other  classes  are 
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in  absolute  and  unrelenting  opposition  on  the 
biggest  questions  in  national  life.  We  believe  the  clearer  the 
issue  is  made,  the  better  will  it  be  lor  Labour  and  for  the 

Replying  in  a  letter  published  on   March   ist,   Mr.  Clynes 

,  •>,  "  If  you  would  give  to  what  I  said  about  half 

the  space  which  you  gave  to  criticising  what  I  did  not  say, 

the  facts  would  be  more  clear  to  your  readers.'*     A  bitter  pill 

Mr.   Lansbury   to   swallow   and   word  of   advice    which 

tine  seekers  after  truth  will  bear  in  mind  when  reading  the 

paper   v  iims  to  be  the  only  organ  that   expresses  the 

ions  of  Labour  and  gives  the   whole  of  the  facts  to  the 

DC  the  Bolshevist  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia, 

Mr.  George  Lansbury  wishes  "  it  were  possible  to  convey  to 
comrades  the  downright  joy  of  the  movement  as  I  see  it  in 
these  parts  (Finland).  All  eyes  are  on  Russia,  there  is  no 
hesitancy,  no  doubting;  all  are  certain  the  Golden  Age  is 
being  born.  .  .  .  Comrades  in  Britain  .  .  .  learn  from 
this  great  country — not  how  to  die  but  how  to  live." 

But  Miss  Sylvia  Pankhurst  is  not  satisfied,  and  through  the 
columns  of    The    Workers'    Dreadnought   denounces    the  Daily 
Herald  as  having  ceased  to  be  a  revolutionary   paper   and  as 
:.;  become  once  more  the  official  organ  of  the  Labour 
Part  nister  and  serious,"  she  writes,  4<  is  the  *HeraldV 

latest  adoption  of  Lord  Haldane  for  the  Labour  Party.  It  is 
essential  to  recognise  that  the  *  Herald '  is  no  longer  a  free 
lance  paper,  as  it  was  when  it  first  started.  It  is  important 
to  understand  that  it  has  thrown  in  its  lot  with  the  Official 
Labour  Part 

The  workers  are  then  urged  to  "  Come  out  of  the  Labour 
•v  "   in  the  following  terms: — 

"  We  urge  our  Communist  comrades  to  come  out  of  the 
Labour  Party  and  build  up  a  strong  opposition  to  it  in  order 
to  secure  the  emancipation  of  Labour  and  the  establishment 
of  Communism  in  our  time.  Comrades,  do  not  give  your 
precious  energies  to  building  up  the  Labour  Party  which 
has  already  betrayed  you,  and  which  will  shortly  join  the 
capitalists  in  forming  a  Government  of  the  Noske  type." 

'   You  will  be  urged  to  remain  in  the  Labour  Party  on  the 
ground    that  *  it  is   the   organised  working  class  of  Brita 
which  you  must  bend  your  efforts  to  convert." 

"  But  this  argument  is  false.      The  Labour  Party  is  a  party, 


not  a  class.  It  is  a  party  in  which  the  official  element  is 
more  difficult  to  uproot  than  in  other  parties;  because  many 
of  them  are  permanent  officials  and  others  are  elected  for 
long  terms " 

"  The  task  of  dislodging  the  reactionaries  from  controlling 
power  in  the  British  Labour  Party  is  therefore  greater  than 
that  of  ousting  reaction  from  any  European  Socialist  Party.'* 

The  element  of  humour  is  repeated  when  we  find  the  arch- 
Marxist  organ — The  Call — bitterly  attacking  Karl  Kantsky, 
the  acknowledged  authority  on  Marxian  doctrine.  As  a 
socialist,  Kautsky  objects  to  dictatorship — even  of  the  prole- 
tariat— because  it  cannot  lead  to  real  democracy. 

In  the  words  of  The  Call : — "Kautsky  is  at  great  pains  to 
prove  that  Bolshevik  theory  and  practice,  as  realised  in  the 
Soviet  Administration  and  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat, 
are  essentially  anti-Marxian 

14  Kautsky's  theoretical  position  is  unenviable.  It  is  that  of 
a  powder-monkey  feeding  the  guns  of  social  traitors,  oppor- 
tunists, and  capitalist  reactionaries  like  Churchill,  whose  only 
political  argument  against  Soviet  democracy  is  that  it  has 
suppressed  the  sham  democracy  of  capitalism." 

The  Socialist  tries  to  prove  that  "  increased  production  "  is 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  capitalist: — "Cheap  com- 
modities depend  on  the  productiveness  of  labour,  and  this 
depends  on  the  scale  of  production.  Of  course,  the  worker  is 
a  consumer  as  well  as  a  producer,  but  cheap  commodities  are 
an  advantage  to  him  as  a  consumer  only  ....  he  is 
exploited  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  as  a  producer,  cheated  out 

of  what  he  produces Those  who  produce  have  to 

produce  for  all.  The  greater  the  production,  the  greater  the 
amount  taken  by  the  capitalists " 

"  The  consumers  undoubtedly  get  the  benefit.  But  who  are 
the  consumers?  The  largest  consumers  are  the  rich;  that 
is  to  say,  the  capitalists  themselves " 

**  Those  who  prate  about  increased  productivity  ignore  the 
following  essentials  of  capitalism  : — The  workers  are  divorced 
from  the  means  of  production  :  the  capitalists  own  these 
means  of  production.  The  worker  therefore  has  to  sell  his 
labour  power  to  the  capitalist,  which,  when  consumed  in  the 
sphere  of  production,  creates  wealth  in  the  form  of  com- 
modities which  belong  to  the  capitalist.  With  the  money 
received  for  his  labour  power  he  has  to  buy  back  a  portion  of 
the  product  he  has  produced." 
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In  an  article  entitled  •'  Lenin's  Life  and  Message,"  a  writer 

The    Sj>ur    says : — "  Onr    other    point    on    which    clear 

thinking  is  neccftary,  and   that  is  the  ijuc  Overtime. 

The  man  who  does  overtime  is  open Iv   immoral,  for  a*  things 

.il  at  prc  ;  some  starving  per  ton  out 

a  job.     So  is  too  the  man  who  works  a  pace  immoral, 

for  he  too  is  preventing  some  other  from  access  to  work  for 
subsistence.*' 

Claude    McKay,   writing   <>n    "  An    International    Money 
Crisis?  "  in  the  Worker*'  Dreadnought,  says:— 

••  \Vc  should  be  happy  if  the  conflicting  interests  and  greed 

of  the   international   vultures  would   bring  about  a  financial 

.  hich  might  force  the  workers  of  the  western  world  to 

take  direct  action.     But  we  arc  afraid  that  European  bankers, 

who  are  more  familiar  with  the  system  of  Soviet  Russia  than 

Socialists,  and    who   fear  it  more    than    the    Allan 
sheltered   United    States,    v  .ire    determined    to   deport 

Socialism,  would  use  all  their  powers  to  avert  such  a  disaster. 
th  her  control  of  three-fifths  of  the  world's  gold,  England 
will  make  a  great  sacrifice  of  this  metal  rather  than  consent 
to  the  passing  of  the  standard.  While  we  are  willing  to  work 
for,  and  be  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  gold,  the  money  system 
— which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  our  social  evils— will  remain. 
The  grave,  pompous  bankers  will  not  simplify  the  medium  of 
commerce  and  exchange  so  that  even  the  uninitiated  might 
understand  how  simple  the  business  was,  which  at  first  seemed 
so  complex." 

Councillor  David  Hardie,  writing  on   4t  Municipal  Socialism 
in  Scotland,"  in  the  Glasgow  Forward  says  : — 

>uses  cannot  be  built  with  money — they  can  only  be 
built  by  the  application  of  labour  to  material.  Why,  therefore, 
should  there  be  such  enormous  charges,  or  *rges  at  all, 

for  the  use  of  an  artificial  thing  like  money  ?  Divorced  from 
labour  it  is  absolutely  useless,  whereas  labour  divorced  from 
money  stands  totally  unaffected  in  its  productive  and  dis- 
tributive capacities.  The  explana  to  be  found  in  the 

,  that  under  the  system  of  Capitalism,  the  Capitalists  h 
so  arranged  matters,  after  they  have  secured  control  of  the 
pieces  of  paper  called  Bank  notes  and  Treasury  notes  and 
pieces  of  gold  called  sovereigns,  that  labour  power  can  only  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  these  things,  and  therein  lies  the  great 
lesson  for  Labour  to  take  up  and  master." 


FOOD    FOR   THOUGHT. 

THE  memorial  addressed  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  asking  that 
peace  be  made  with  Soviet  Russia,  and  signed  by  Sir  Hubert 
Gough,  Mr.  E.  M.  Harvey,  Mr.  D.  Spring  Rice,  Mr.  G.  M. 
Young,  and  others,  adduces  weighty  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  plea  which  the  signatories  advance. 

It  is  clear  that  if  crimes  committed  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  the  past  are  to  be  a  permanent  bar  to  the  resumption 
of  friendly  relations,  the  estrangement  must  last  for  ever,  and 
nobody  can  want  that.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the 
memorial  ignores  the  most  crucial  aspect  of  the  whole  case 

for  non-recognition. 

•  •     • 

If  recognition  of  Bolshevik  Russia  is  withheld  by  the  Allies 
it  is  not  as  a  punishment  for  the  past,  but  because  there  is  no 
guarantee  for  the  future.  The  Bolshevik  creed  is  one  of 
uncompromising  enmity  to  the  form  of  government  established 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  civilised  world.  It  was  not  so  much 
on  account  of  his  early  depredations  that  Ishmael  remained  an 
outlaw,  as  that  his  hand  was  against  every  man's.  He  was 

a  rebel  by  choice. 

•  •     • 

How  can  other  civilized  governments  hope  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  a  declared  enemy  ?  That  the  Soviet 
regime  as  at  present  constituted  is  "  de  facto  "  the  Russian 
Government  of  the  day  cannot  be  denied,  but  as  long  as 
Commissars  are  allowed  to  enforce  their  personal  will  by 
the  crude  expedient  of  shooting  those  who  oppose  them, 
and  as  long  as  there  is  no  law  other  than  that  of  force,  civil 
government,  as  Europe  and  America  understand  it,  cannot  be 
said  to  exist.  We  were  able  to  make  peace  with  Germany 
as  soon  as  she  undertook  to  desist  from  hostile  acts.  We 
could  not  have  done  so  if  she  had  declared  her  intention  of 
fomenting  revolution  in  the  country  whenever  she  got  the 
opportunity.  •  •  • 

The  signatories  to  the  memorial  suggest  that  we,  as  a 
nation  less  exposed  than  the  Continental  Powers  to  revo- 
lutionary infection,  are  the  people  to  take  risks,  but  the 
assumption  rests  on  a  very  speculative  basis.  No  doubt  our 
insular  position  affords  us  some  protection — but,  on  the  other 
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id,  we  are  amazingly  simple  and  confiding  in  our  dealings 
wit!  tiers.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  the  revolutionary 

gain;  in  this  country  will  assist  Lenin's  propaganda  by  every 

ms  in  their  power. 

•     •     • 

Mr.  George  Lansbury  has   informed  the   Daily  Herald  by 

clcss  that  he  is  as  safe  in  Moscow  as  in  London.     Nobody 

is  in  the  least  anxious  about  Mr.  Lansbury *s  safety.    Naturally 

Bolshevist  looks  after  his  own.     But  what  about  the  other 

subjects  in  Russia  ?     Some  information  on  this  subject 

has  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  North,  the  British  Chaplain  at 

Moscow,  who  reports  to  Mr.  O'Grady  as  follows : — 

1  Holton,  suffering  from  typhus  in  the  Boutirkt  prison 
Mr.  Keeling,  suffering  'ms  in  the  Taganka  prison. 

Miss  Norah  1  Nova  Pskoffsky  Lager. 

Harold  Rayncr,  in  the  Ivanovsky  Lager. 
C.  Sholl,  removed  from  prison  to  the  Sokolniki  Hospital. 

-tuft,  suffering  from  smallpox. 

•  V    Hopper,  in  a  cell  of  the  Moscow  Extraordinary  Commission, 
Maud  Winter,  in  a  Labour  Camp  at  Volgoda. 
ir  Macpherson,  died  of  typhus. 

im  Boarman,  died  after  several  months  imprisonment  in  the 
Boutirka  prison. 

If  it  be  alleged  that  these  unfortunate  people  were  revo- 
lutionaries against  the  form  of  Government  now  established 
in  Russia,  Mr.  Lansbury  must,  on  his  own  admission,  be 
included  in  the  same  category  when  he  is  in  England.  What 
he  has  to  be  thankful  for  is  that  he  is  as  safe  in  London  as 
loscow. 

•     •     • 

Mr.  Lansbury *s  messages  from  Russia  are  quite  ingenious 
in  their  way  and,  from  his  point  of  view,  must  be  worth 
sending,  notwithstanding  the  immense  sums  that  are  being 
disbursed — by  somebody — on  his  wireless  service.  Mr.  Lansbury 
is  an  expert  caterer  and  knows  how  to  adapt  his  menu  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  of  his  hungry  clientele.  But  what 
gourmands  must  those  people  be,  and  what  a  digestive 
•us  must  they  enjoy,  who  can  assimilate  the  too  liberal 
fare  that  is  provided  for  their  consumption ! 


So  far  as  an  abject  readiness  to  obey  his  master's  voice  is 
concerned,  Lansbury  is  an  apt  pupil  of  Lenin's,  and  it  may  be 
that  in  the  course  of  time  the  frankness  which  distinguishes 


the  autocrat  of  Russia  will  be  reflected  in  the  communications 
of  his  British  imitator.  L.mshury,  the  sleek  aiul  supple 
apologist  for  anything  that  smacks  of  revolution,  minces  his 
words,  picks  and  chooses  his  material  aiul  qualifies  >rcs 

those  features  which  do  not  suit  his  hook.  He  is  an  ;uln»it 
artist  who  has  set  out  to  describe  a  pleasant  put  UK-  in 
language  well  adapted  to  the  taste  of  his  readers. 


But  Lenin,  that  uncompromising  champion  of  chaos,  is  no 
trimmer.  He  believes  in  the  clean  cut.  He  subordinates 
everything  to  his  main  purpose.  He  is  not  even  afraid  of  the 
truth,  and  blurts  it  out  now  and  again,  with  astonishing 
frankness.  In  his  book,  '*  Against  the  Current,"  Lenin  writes 
"  The  masses  cannot  be  won  without  a  highly  develoj 
carefully  carried  out  and  well-organised  system  of  flattery, 
lying,  chicanery  and  political  jugglery."  As  we  have  said, 
Lansbury  is  an  apt  pupil,  but  he  has  not  yet  learnt  to  talk 
with  a  candour  equal  to  his  masters.  It  is  true  that  he 
accuses  the  British  workman  of  ignorance,  indifference  and 
apathy  —  but  he  does  not  detail  the  ingredients  of  the  medicine 
which  the  Russian  physician  prescribes  for  such  of  his  patients 
as  are  ignorant  and  apathetic. 


Listen  to  the  voice  of  Lenin  in  a  recent  manifesto  issued  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  "  Shame,  comrades  !  The  workmen 
of  the  railway  workshops  of  the  northern  railways  have 
during  the  month  of  January  squandered  more  than  a  thousand 
working  days  in  holiday  making.  .  .  .  It  is  necessary  to 
put  an  end  to  this  crime.  .  .  .  It  is  essential  to  introduce 
martial  law  into  the  railway  workshops  and  impose  upon  the 
guilty  the  full  penalty  of  martial  law  ....  only  by 
means  of  a  stubborn  struggle  on  the  labour  front  ;  only  when 
all  workmen  ....  do  their  share  ;  only  then  shall  we 
put  an  end  to  the  ruinous  condition  of  things,  conquer  hunger 
and  save  the  Soviet  republic." 

In  Lansbury  's  version  there  is  no  mention  of  martial  law  for 
workers,  no  reference  to  "  the  ruinous  condition  of  things," 
nothing  more  alarming,  in  fact,  than  the  interesting  item  of 
news  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  extraordinary  Com- 
mission, a  doctor,  is  devoting  himself,  "now  that  the  war  is 
over  '*  to  the  campaign  against  Typhus. 
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INDUSTRIAL      PEACE 

WHO'S    FOR   THE   VINEYARD? 

THERE  is  a  story  in  one  of  .£sop's  Fables  of  a  farmer  who, 
being  at  the  point  of  death,  called  his  sons  together  and, 
bidding  them  not  to  quarrel  over  the  division  uf  his  property, 
told  them  that  they  would  find  his  wealth  in  the  vineyard. 
After  his  death  the  sons  hastened  to  search  for  the  hidden 
treasure  that  they  supposed  to  be  buried  underground.  Not 
only  was  their  search  fruitless,  but,  in  the  anxiety  of  each  to 
forestall  his  brother,  they  injured  the  roots  of  the  vines  and 
»o  destroyed  the  only  wealth  that  their  father  had  to  bequeath. 
Thus  the  good  man  was  too  clever  by  half,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  his  moral  miscarried  and  instead  of  the 
increased  production  which  he  hoped  for  from  the  improved 
cultivation  of  his  vineyard  he  brought  about  the  very  thing 
he  least  desired.  If  he  had  been  a  little  more  explicit,  the 
most  industrious  son  would  have  taken  the  lesson  to  heart 
and  prospered  whilst  his  prodigal  brothers  sought  adventure 
abroad  until  such  time  as  the  fatted  calf  should  duly 
materialise  according  to  precedent  and  parable. 

^Esop  was  far-sighted.  A  shrewd  psychologist,  he  classi- 
fied human  shortcomings  and  pilloried  them,  not  by  decla- 
mation, not  by  too  direct  precept,  but  by  suggest  ion.  He 
relied  on  inference  to  drive  his  moral  home  and  he  still  teaches 
us  to  prescribe  our  own  medicine.  Such  was  ^sop's  method 
and  a  very  effective  one,  but  we  shall  be  reading  the  lesson 
awry  if  we  fall  into  the  same  error  as  the  fabled  grower  uf 
vines — that  is  to  say,  if  we  indulge  in  ambiguity  and  expect 
others  to  read  the  riddle  and  to  apply  it  whilst  we  stand  by 
and  criticise. 

The  essential  preliminary  to  the  eradication  of  any  mischief 
is  to  recognise  and  to  acknowledge  its  existence.  Scolding 
the  other  fellow  is  easier  than  blaming  oneself,  but  recrim- 
ination fails  signally  as  a  constructive  agent.  If  half  the 
energy  now  devoted  to  finding  fault  was  applied  to  self- 
examination,  and  if  self-examination  induced  a  determination 
to  put  one's  house  in  order,  our  much  afflicted  world  would 
soon  be  on  the  high  road  to  recovery. 

Responsibility  for  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  not  the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  any  one  party  in  the  State,  but 
those  in  whom  the  greatest  power  is  vested  are  obviously 
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the  first  to  be  held  accountable.       The  business  of  that* 
believe  in  the  essential  virtue  of  private  enterprise  is  to  remove 
its  tvi/s.     It  behaves  os,  tit  .ike  stock  of  the  whole 

position  and  to  examine  both  tides  of  the  question.     There  is 

Joubt  about  it  that  Labour  is  in  an  overbearing  mood — 

cal,  aggressive  and  suspicious,  to  a  degree  hitherto 
unheard  of.  Labour  is  inclined  to  demand  more  and  more,  to 
offer  less  and  less.  This  process  is  likely  to  continue— it  may 
even  become  more  acute.  Arguing  the  point  will  not  cure  it.  Is 
there,  then,  no  other  rem  I  'he  treasure — unlimited  treasure 

—is  still  bur  -tic  vineyard,  and  the  world   is  hungering 

-day.  The  labourers  are  unwilling  to  increase  their 
effort,  partly  because  experience  has  taught  them  to  be 
sceptical  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  when  the 

sure  is  unearthed.  Is  there  no  alternative  to  upbraiding  ? 
Can  no  i  icnt  be  found  to  win  co-operation  by  ensuring 

that   their   interests  are  safeguarded?     Is  everything  that  is 
humanly  possible   being  done  to  lighten  the   labourer's  task 

to  increase  the  resulting  re  war 

The  answer  to  some  of  these  questions  is  to  be  found  in  a 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  C.  A.  McCurdy,  M.P.,  which,  under  the 
title  of  "  Phe  Way  to  Wealth,"  indicates  the  road  we  must 

>w  if  the  ravages  of  the  war  are   to  be  repaired  and  a 

lieved  for  all.    The  author  reminds 

us  that  the  average  production  before  the  war  only  amounted 

of  £102  a  year — less  than  two  pounds  a 

week — per  worker.     Twenty-three  pounds  worth  per  head  of 

.  JH  was  all  the  wealth  we  were    producing  in  365 

i  such  a  low  output  a  decent  standard  of  comfort 

the  mass  of  the  people  was  unattainable.  A  higher 
standard  of  living  is  now  demanded  and  quite  rightly 

iinded.  .  .  .  "  \Vc  want  more  food,  more  houses,  more 
clothes,  more  household  furniture  and  utensils,  and  more 

•1th  of  every  kind.     Until  we  produce  them  we  shall  not  have 

i.  We  cannot  get  them  by  going  on  strike.  Every 
stoppage  of  work  leaves  us  with  less  wealth  to  divide  than  we 

Before.  That  is  the  plain  coinmonsense  of  the  mat 
There  arc  three  things  used  in  the  making  of  wealth—men, 
machinery  and  motive  power.  You  cannot  go  on  speeding 
up  the  men  beyond  the  span  of  human  endurance  and,  it  may 
be  added,  any  shortness  of  temper  tends  to  curtail  that  limit 
very  considerably.  It  was  not  any  failure  or  idleness  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  that  starved  our  production  in  the 
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past,  and  if  we  tackle  the  present  problem  with  intelligence, 
it  will  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  ca'  canny  school  to 
cripple  national  production  in  the  future.  "  Machinery  and 
motive  power  are  the  tools  you  give  the  worker  for  his 
business."  It  is  the  privilege  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the 
organisers  of  industry  to  provide  the  workers  with  the  best 
machinery  that  money  can  buy  and  to  supply  the  cheapest 
motive  power  that  brains  and  capital  can  produce.  "  We 
might  double  the  efficiency  and  the  output  of  British 
workmen  by  giving  British  industry  cheap  and  abundant 
motive  power." 

There  is  a  constant  and  an  immediate  connection  between 
wages  and  profits,  output  and  contentment.  If  the  men  are 
contented  output  is  increased,  more  output  means  good 
profits,  and  good  profits  justify  higher  wages,  which  again 
in  their  turn  make  for  contentment.  But  neither  contentment, 
output,  profits  nor  wages  can  afford  to  stagnate.  All  must 
expand  continuously  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  demand 
for  more  wealth  from  nature's  vineyard,  and  this  brings  us 
back  again  to  the  necessity  for  more  motive  power. 

"The  motive  power  of  the  future  will  be  electricity. 
What  are  we  doing  about  that  ?  We  have  600  separate 
authorities  at  present  generating  electricity  for  public  purposes 
apart  from  all  the  private  companies  and  firms  that  supply 
themselves.  It  is  a  wasteful,  petty,  parochial  method  of 
supply.  Experts  advise  us  that  this  country  is  losing  a 
hundred  million  pounds  a  year  through  failure  to  take 
advantage  of  electrical  progress.  .  .  .  We  know  exactly 
what  we  want — centralised  supply,  abundant  and  cheap 
distribution  of  electricity  in  the  interests  of  British  trade.  ' 

Given  cheap  power  and  efficient  transport,  our  agricultural 
industry  could  furnish  all  the  food  we  require.  "  The  whole 
world  is  starved  for  the  goods  we  ought  to  be  making  to-day. 
The  war  has  emptied  the  larders  and  the  warehouses.  They 
are  waiting  to  be  filled.  The  openings  for  British  commerce 
were  never  so  great  as  to-day."  We  only  need  the  wisdom 
and  courage  to  see  our  opportunity,  to  scrap  obsolete 
methods,  to  overhaul  our  industrial  system."  Let  us  therefore 
quit  quarrelling  and,  each  according  to  his  faculty,  lend  a 
hand  at  cultivating  our  inheritance,  for  in  no  other  way  can 
come  either  satisfaction  or  content. 


THE  NEW  MAP  OF  EUROPE. 
(Ill)    THE  BALTIC  PROVINCES. 

THE  "  Baltic  Provinces/'   Courland,   Livonia,  and  Esthonia, 

with   the   udj.icent   Islands,  formed   the    three   north-western 

»vernroents"  or  provinces  of  the  Russian  Empire.     Peopled 

in  the  north  l>v  Ksthonians  and  in  the   south  by  Letts,  the 

ovinces"  were  conquered  and  christianized  by  Germans 

the   Teutonic    Order    in    the    thirteenth    and   fourteenth 

centuries,   passed   under   the   control  partly  of  Sweden   and 

ly    of    Poland    from    the    fifteenth    to    the    seventeenth 

centuries,    and    were    finally    acquired    by    Russia — Esthonia 

.1  by  conquest  from  Sweden  in  1721,  Courland  bj 

Third  Partition  of  Poland   in    1795.      Since   the  Soviet 

the  three  Provinces  have  formed  themselves  into 

independent    Republics — Esthonia    (capital,   Revel)   and 

or   Lcttland    (capit.il,  th-    litter   comprising 

i  and  Courland.     While   the   relations  of  Latvia  with 

the  Russian  Soviet  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  unfriendly,  the 

in  Republic  has  concluded  a  definite  treaty  of  peace 

with   the  new   regime.      For  the  sake  of   clearness  the    two 

Provinces  are  referred  to  in  this  article  by  their  old  names. 

The  population  of  the  Provinces,  numbering  close  upon 
three  millions,  consists,  as  already  indicated,  of  two  chief 
race-divisions:  the  Esthonians,  a  people  of  n<  i  stock 

akin  to  the  Finns,  who  inhabit  Esthonia  and  the  northern  half 
of  Livonia,  and  number  about  37  7*  of  the  total  population  ; 
the  Letts,  an  Indo-European  people  akin  to  the 
nianians,  numbering  about  44^  of  the  total,  and  occupy- 
ing the  southern  half  of  Livonia  and  Courland.  The  other 
numerically  important  elements  in  the  population  are 
Germans  (about  6  })  and  Russians  (about  5  f).  It  is  impor- 
•  to  remember  that,  while  the  administration  of  the 
country  has  been  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Russians,  the  ruling 
classes  in  finance,  industry,  and  trade  have  always  been 
predominantly  German,  and  the  effects  of  the  recent  occupa. 
tion  of  the  Provinces  by  German  armies  can  hardly  have 
been  nullified  by  subsequent  political  events.  Nevertheless 
German  influence  has  always  been  regarded  by  the  native 
population  as  an  alien  influence,  and  alike  in  town  and 
country  has  provoked  most  bitter  anti-German  feeling,  which 
came  to  a  head  in  the  Baltic  Revolution  of  1905,  and  will 
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continue  to  be  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  whatever  the 
political  future  of  the  Provinces  may  have  in  store. 

Geographically,  the  Provinces  and  Islands  (of  which  the 
largest  are  Dago  and  Osel)  arc  of  -re  it  importance,  because 
their  coasts  not  only  control  the  entrance  to  tlic  Gulf  of 
Finland  and  almost  encircle  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  but  contain  the 
four  considerable  ports  of  Revel  (Esthonia),  Riga  (Livonia), 
Windau,  and  Libau  (Courland),  through  which  passes  about 
one  quarter  of  the  whole  of  Russia's  foreign  trade. 

Internally  the  communications  of  the  country  are  by  no  means 
adequate.  The  chief  ports  are  fairly  well  served  by  railways 
—especially  Riga,  which  is  an  important  terminus  for  through 
routes  to  the  interior  of  Russia ;  but  large  areas  of  Estlx 
and  Livonia  are  destitute  of  railway  facilities,  and  the 
variations  of  gauge  and  predominance  of  single  track  are 
everywhere  serious  obstacles  to  through  connexions.  During 
the  temporary  occupation  of  the  Provinces  by  the  Germans 
some  new  construction  and  doubling  of  line  was  undertaken 
in  Courland,  in  order  to  strengthen  German  hold  on  the  coast, 
and  it  is  clear  that  rail  communications  with  East  Prussia 
have  thereby  been  greatly  improved.  Before  the  war,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  railway  mileage  was  State-owned  ; 
the  rest  was  in  the  hands  of  private  companies  under  State 
supervision.  One  result  of  State  control  has  been  the 
standardisation  of  freight  rates  on  almost  all  lines ;  the 
favourable  rates  on  the  Windau  Railway,  were,  however,  an 
exception,  and  had  secured  for  the  port  of  Windau  an  export 
trade  second  only  in  value  to  that  of  Riga.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  are  500  miles  of  well-constructed  roads  in  the  whole 
area  of  the  Provinces  (36,000  sq.  miles).  The  road-system 
consists  for  the  most  part,  as  throughout  Russia  generally,  of 
"  soil  roads,"  dependent  on  weather  and  the  season  for  their 
utility. 

Of  the  river-system,  the  main  artery  is  the  River  Dvina, 
near  the  mouth  of  which  Riga  stands,  but  there  are  countless 
small  rivers,  of  which  the  Narova  (Esthonia),  the  Pernau 
(Livonia),  the  Aa  and  the  Windau  (Courland)  alone  afford  any 
facilities  for  small-steamer  traffic  for  short  distances  from  their 
mouths  during  the  ice-free  period.  The  course  of  the  Dvina 
itself  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  at  the  mouth  and  by  rapids,  so 
that  through  steamer-traffic  service  to  Dvinsk  is  out  of  the 
question.  There  are  about  220  miles  of  canal  connected  with 
the  Dvina,  and  the  further  canalisation  and  regulation  of  this 


river  would  add  greatly  to  its  commercial  utility,  and  amply 

repay  cost,  eve  hat  navigation  it  closed 

by  ice  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year.      Most  of  the 

:crways  are    used    •  of    which   there   is 

a  heavy  traffic  down  to  the  ports ;   but  there  is  considerable 

scope   for  the   use   of   water-power  on  the   larger  rivers,   a 

successful    beginning    having     already    been    made    on    the 

rova,  for  the  supply  of  power  to  the  textile  mills  of  the 

i  of   Na 

The   Baltic  Provinces  arc  the   doorway   to  Russia  on  the 

west,   ami   the   great  commercial    importance  of   their  chief 

ports  has  already  been  referred  to.     Not  only  are  the  latter 

the  n.it,;:  tl  outlets  i  from  the  interior  of  Russia  seeking 

:kets  of  northern  Europe,  but  now  more  than  ever  are 

they  likely  to  prove  the  points  of  closest  contact  between  the 

new  Russia  and  western  civil:  The    utility  of  these 

>ours  is  of  course  much  restricted  by  ice  during  the  winter 

months  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Finland.    Access 

hem  all  is  made  possible  in  varying  degrees  by  the  use  of 

ice-breakers,  and  limited  winter  services  are  thus  maintained. 

the    open    Baltic,    suffer    less 

in     this    respect    than    Revel     An  1     Ri- .-»,    where    the    more 
'cctcd     waters     of     the    Gulfs     of      Finland     ami      Riga 
Ijecomc  ice-bound.      Revel  >au  are  naval  bases 

as  well  as  commercial  ports — a  fact  which  to  some  extent 
curtails  their  facilities  for  trade.  In  volume  of  traffic  Riga 
is  far  ahead  of  the  other  ports.  Windau,  however,  was 
extending  its  accommodation  and  rapidly  growing  in  import- 
ance before  the  war.  All  the  four  are  well-equipped  harbours 
with  modern  facilities  for  storage  and  repairs,  and  tolerably 
goo  iy  connexions.  In  a  normal  year  the  volume  of 

shipping  which  entered  and  cleared  in  the  four  ports  was 
approximately  as  follows :  Riga,  2,000,000  tons ;  Libau, 
800,000  tons  ;  Revel,  500,000  tons  ;  and  Windau,  400,000  tons. 
The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  farming,  in 
which  considerably  more  than  half  the  population  used  to  be 
engaged ;  of  late  years,  however,  manufacturing  industries 
have  been  growing  at  the  expense  of  agriculture,  which, 
though  still  pre-eminent,  is  decreasing  in  importance.  The 
growth  of  a  prosperous  landowning  peasant  class,  the  gradual 
conversion  of  arable  into  pasture,  and  the  disappearance  of 
common  lands,  have  caused  the  poorer  peasantry  to  migrate 
in  large  number  into  the  towns,  or  even  to  leave  the  country 
Aether. 
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The  Provinces  are  still  essentially  an  agricultural  country, 
although  the  arable  land  amounts  but  to  one-seventh  of  the 
total  area,  ami  intensive  methods  of  cultivation  have  to  be 
i  order  to  get  the  best  out  of  a  sandy  and  not  very 
fertile  soil.     But  the  efforts  of  a  wealthy  a  ;etic  estate- 

owning  class  and  of  an  industrious  pea  tutvt  led  to  very 

successful  results.     The  principal  cereal  crops  are  rye,  <> 
and  barley,  of  which   the  average  annual  production  hcfore 
the  war  was  respectively  380,000,  310,000,  and  260,000  tons. 
The  average  for  wheat,  grown  chiefly  in  Courland  and  largely 
exported,    was    50,000    tons.      Other    important    crops    are 
potatoes  (average  1,000,000   tons),  peas,  lentils,  and  lin 
the  last-named  being  commercially  the  most  valuable  of  all 
(average,  34,000  tons).    The  rearing  of  livestock,  chiefly  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  dairy-farming  are  undertaken  on  a  large  scale, 
and  very  successfully. 

It  is  probable  that  the  timber  industry  is  of  less  extent 
now  than  in  past  years,  owing  to  the  extensive  cutting  of 
the  forests,  which  formerly  covered  about  one-third  of  the 
area  of  the  country.  Still,  the  lumber-trade  and  the  wood 
and  wood-pulp  industries  are  of  great  importance,  and  the 
forests,  if  properly  conserved  and  scientifically  developed, 
could  be  made  an  even  more  commercially  valuable  asset 
than  in  the  past.  There  are  vast  supplies  of  peat  of 
excellent  quality,  but  the  country  is  deficient  in  minerals, 
and  is  dependent  on  imported  coal  and  iron-ore. 

In  proportion  to  its  area  (10,500  sq.  miles)  Courland  is 
somewhat  richer  in  natural  resources  than  either  Livonia 
(18,000  sq.  miles)  or  Esthonia  (7,800  sq.  miles).  The  arable 
land  in  Courland  is  2$1*  of  the  area,  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia 
iST*  and  lo?*  respectively  ;  and  though  the  forests  of  Livonia 
are  rather  more  extensive  than  those  of  Courland,  the  latter 
province  possesses  practically  all  the  limited  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country  (lignite,  limestone,  chalk,  gypsum  and  clay). 

Of  manufacturing  industries,  the  most  important  are  those 
connected  with  the  production  of  foodstuffs,  viz.,  brewing  and 
flour-milling,  and  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  and  vegetable 
oils.  Next  come  textiles,  chiefly  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp 
spinning,  machinery  and  electrical  engineering,  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  chemicals,  wood-pulp  and  paper,  cement,  and 
rubber.  The  works  of  the  Provodnik  Rubber  and  Tyre 
Company  at  Riga  had  made  a  great  reputation  before  the 
war. 


•nia  is  pre-eminent  in  manufactures,  and  though  Revel, 
Libau,  and  Mitau  (Courland)  are  busy  industrial  centres,  they 
cannot  compete  with  1 '  th  its  population  of  over  half- 

a-million, — the  focus  of  the  i:  v   of  the   whole 

country.      Narva,  on  the  borders  of  Esthom.i,   hut    i   tu.illy 

within  the  ;  rOgrad,  is  a  .)>..it.mt    cc 

lies. 

v  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  is  centred 

•he   ports,    \\in-h   .1  »    nun  !i    t  \vns   as 

listrihutiiit;  centres   for  goods  in  '   to  ami 

•  r  this  reason  it  is  very  difficult 

to  estimate  the  amount  ic  of  the  trade  which  properly 

belongs  to  thr  v,  absorbed  as  it   is  in  the  volume  of 

traffic  passing  through  the  f  the  provinces 

isis  in   the    exchan.  .;ricnltural    ami    dairy  produce, 

hulcs,  ami  timher    i  series,  fertilizers,  coal,  ami, 

above  all,  i  tltural  machinery.     In  amount 

i  lie  1   Ki-t    i*,   far  ahead  of  the  other 

•s.     Before  the  war  its  share  of  the  total  exports   (value.! 

at  40  millions  sterling)   was  three-fifths,  ami  of  the  imports 

( }  \  millions  sterling)  one-half.     The  volume  of  trade  had  been 

steadily  increasing.       The   United  King  lorn   was   the  largest 

cr  of  exports,  though  Germany  and  the  United  States  were 

fairly  close  competitors.    Of  the  import  trade  also  the  United 

m   claimed    the    leading  share,  sending  coal,    rubber, 

chemical  manures,  and  machinery.     For  all  these  goods  there 

should  be  a  rapidly  expanding  market   in  the  future  ;  but  if 

England  is  to  maintain  her  hitherto  favourable  position,  she 

will    have    to  keep  abreast  of   the   growing   competition  of 

Germany  in  chemicals  and  electrical  supplies,  and  of  Sweden 

igricultural  machinery. 

The  economic  future  of  the  Baltic  Provinces,  is  so  depen- 
dent upon  their  politicial  settlement,  ami  that  again  is  so 
linked  with  the  fortunes  of  Russia,  that  speculation  as  to 
prospects  is  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  That  the  country 
will  settle  down  quickly  after  social  and  industrial  upheaval, 
long  preceded  by  political  unrest,  is  unlikely.  The  suspension 
of  trade  and  industry  has  been  prolonged,  and  the  political 
problems  are  deep-seated.  On  the  other  hand,  mate 

lisation  has  shown  an  extraordinary  power  of  recovery 
from  the  rapid  havoc  made  of  it  by  modern  war.  And  even 
modern  war  cannot  undo  the  effects  of  Geography,  which  has 
given  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Courland  such  a  commanding 
position  on  the  trade  routes  across  northern  Europe. 


THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION. 
I.    DEAR    MONEY. 

THE  exact  connection  between  prices,  credit  and  currency,  is 
the  subject  of  a  controversy  which  resembles,  in  its  essentials, 
that  which  aroused  so  much  interest  during  and  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  At  th.it  time  many  quills  were  worn  out 
in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  it  was,  or  was  not,  possible  for 
a  bank  to  over-issue  notes,  the  chief,  almost  the  only  f<»nn 
of  credit  currency  then  employed  in  home  trade.  The  view 
of  those  who  argued  in  the  affirmative  prevailed,  and  in  1844 
the  Bank  Act  was  passed,  which,  among  other  tlii 
stricted  the  issue  of  such  notes.  This  section  of  the  Act  lost 
importance  when  cheques  took  the  place  of  notes  as  the 
chief  instrument  of  payment.  But  in  Germany,  where  the 
hank  note  retained  its  importance,  the  need  of  an  adaptable 
currency  was  felt,  and  the  bank  act  met  the  need  by  providing 
an  elastic  note-issue. 

It  is  argued  to-day,  on  the  one  side,  that  Treasury  notes 
are  issued,  and  extended  bank  credits  granted,  merely  in 
response  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  which  needs  have 
increased  as  the  result  of  the  rise  in  prices.  On  the  other 
side  it  is  contended  that  the  rise  in  prices  is  itself  due  to  the 
multiplication  of  Treasury  notes,  or  the  growth  of  bank 
credits,  or  both.  Those  who  find  in  inflation  the  explanation 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  rise  in  prices  naturally  urge  the 
need  of  deflating  the  currency  (including  bank  credits)  as  soon 
as  possible.  Of  these  some,  among  whom  so  great  an  authority 
as  Professor  Pigon  is  to  be  reckoned,  are  pressing  for  an 
immediate,  and  fairly  substantial,  rise  in  the  Bank  rate,  which 
now  stands  at  six  per  cent.  A  relatively  low  Bank  rate,  it  is 
argued,  acts  as  an  incentive  to  inflation,  and  inflation  in  turn 
raises  prices,  thereby  restricting  exports  to  America,  further 
stimulating  imports  from  that  country,  and  preventing  the 
adverse  exchanges  and  depreciated  sovereign  from  producing 
their  natural  effect  upon  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  need  for  reducing  the  volume  of 
currency,  bringing  prices  down  to  a  lower  level,  and  restoring 
the  exchanges  with  America  to  their  normal  pre-war  state. 
It  is,  however,  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  expedient  of 
effecting  this  result  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount  is  wise  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  Those  who  advocate  such 
a  method  seem  to  ignore  the  industrial  side  of  the  problem. 
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Under  normal  circumstances  credit  instruments  are 
tihlc  into  gold  at  request,  and  this  fact  renders  it  necessary 

t>mU  s!>  >  i!  1  i  a  gold  reserve  proportionate 

their  liabilities.      The  instrument  employed   to  preserve  the 
desired  correlat  >f  discount.     When  the  reserve 

is  rr  v  low,  or  a  sevr  oun  tries 

is  feared,  t  sc»imt  is  raised,  that  is,  a  higher  rate 

is  charged  for  accommodation  . ,(   various  kinds.     Borrowers 
are  thus  checked  and  outstanding  loans  repaid  as  quickly  at 
possible.     If  the  rise  m  tin-  rate  is  appreciable  the  threat  < 
export  of  gold   will  proh.i  be  tran»la: 

— it  is  more  likely,  indeed,  that  gold  will  be  attracted  from 
abroad.      The    present    circumstances    are    abnormal.      The 

;md    from  this  country,   like  the  Bank 

rate  itself,  is  under  Government   CO  I  he  ex  Ji.m^cs  will 

therefore  <>  iflucnccd  l>y  tlic  Bank  rate  in  so  far  as  the 

latter  influences  prices,  and,  through  these,  the  profitableness 
of  exports    .md    imports. 

A  rise  in  the  discount  rate  increases  the  cost  of  running  a 
business.  Industry  is  cither  able  or  not  able  to  bear  the 
add  COit  Professor  I'i.vjon  holds  the  view  that  it  is 

'c  to  bear  the  immediate  rise  which  he  proposes,  namely, 
n  six  to  eight  per  cent.     But  if  industry  can  bear  the  rise, 
effect  upon  the  amount  of  credit  demanded  will  be  negligible. 
Such  effect  will  only  be  appreciable  if  a  considerable  proper- 
i  of  firms  are  forced  to  curtail  their  obligations,  that  is,  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  business.     The  amount  of  credit  which 
they  require  for  a  given  volume  of  trade  depends  upon  the 
rates  of  wages  which  they  pay  their  workpeople  and  the  prices 
which  they  are  charge  iw  material,  and  the  latter,  in 

turn,  are  determined  mainly  by  wages.  If  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  transact  the  volume  of  business  which  is  now  theirs, 
the  firms  must  either  be  granted  the  credits  which  they  now 
receive  or  reduce  their  wages  bill.  But  they  are  unable 
individually  to  reduce  wages  rates.  If,  therefore,  the  discount 
rate  is  raised,  and  the  rise  is  followed  by  a  reduction  in  the 
total  volume  of  bank  credits,  clearly  many  firms  will  be 
isacting  less  business  than  before 

A  reduction  in  the  volume  of  trade  in  extravagant  luxuries 
is  to  be  desired.  But  there  is  no  prospect  that  the  injury 
would  be  confined  to  such  trades:  on  the  contrary  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  industries  which  are  essential  to  our  well 
being  would  be  injured  first.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  hope 
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that  an  injury  to  a  luxury  trade,  would  mean  a  re-direction 
of  industrial  effort  from  luxury  to  essential  trades. 

Before  the  war  no  distinction  was  drawn  between  the 
different  categories  of  wealth  made  in  the  community;  money 
values  were  identified  with  social  values.  But  under  the 
present  abnormal  conditions  it  becomes  necessary  to  draw 
a  careful  distinction  between  the  two,  and  to  value,  socially, 
the  essentials  of  a  good  life  far  more  highly  than  extravagant 
luxuries  possessing  the  same  money  value  in  the  market.  A 
rise  in  the  bank  rate  which  prevents  the  erection  of  dwelling- 
houses  but  merely  causes  a  publican  to  smile  is  not  socially 
desirable.  If  credit  is  to  be  doled  out  in  a  niggardly  fashion, 
priority  must  be  given  to  those  who  can  render  the  greatest 
service  by  its  use  ;  and  they  are  not  necessarily  the  people 
who  are  best  able  to  bear  a  rise  in  the  discount  rate. 

The  view  here  expressed  does  not  imply  the  assumption 
that  currency  and  credit  are  expanded  merely  in  response  to 
increasing  needs  due  to  advances  in  prices.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  expansion  of  currency  comes  first,  causing  the 
rise  in  prices,  and  creating  a  "vacuum"  between  costs  and 
prices  which  is  filled,  sooner  or  later,  by  a  rise  in  wages  and 
other  costs.  The  important  point  is  that  once  the  rise  in 
wages'  rates  has  been  effected  it  tends  to  persist,  and  with  it 
the  need  for  an  expanded  currency.  The  incentive  to  inflation 
is  strong  and  the  process  easy  :  the  incentive  to  voluntary 
and  timely  deflation  is  weak  and  the  process  difficult. 

If  prices  fell  on  account  of  a  rise  in  discount  rates  which 
industries  could  not  bear,  not  only  would  exports  increase, 
but  our  market  would  become  less  profitable  to  American 
exporters  and  our  rate  of  exchange  with  America  would  be 
improved.  But  in  this  case,  too,  the  remedy  might  prove 
costly.  The  bulk  of  our  present  imports  from  the  United 
States  consists  of  wheat,  raw  cotton,  and  other  essentials  ; 
the  proportion  which  luxuries  bear  to  the  whole  is  relatively 
small.  The  suggested  remedy  might  result  in  a  reduction  of 
the  former  without  any  change  in  the  latter.  Deflation  can  be 
effected  to  some  extent  by  increased  production,  which  would 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  a  given  amount  of  currency. 
Again,  bankers  can,  and  sometimes  do,  discriminate  between 
borrowers  according  to  the  purpose  of  a  loan  as  well  as 
the  security  upon  which  it  is  based.  For  the  rest,  the  problem 
of  deflation  may  be  attacked  by  methods  which  will  call  for 
consideration  in  future  articles. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  ECONOMI 
ORGANISATION. 

I  in,    bloody    attack    upon     the     Kcioh&tag    building    which 

'.raced  Bcrlm  in   the   c.irly  part  of  January  was  the  last 

mpt  of  the  German  communist  extremists  to  prevent  the 

passing  of  a  law  to  redeem  the  pledge  enshrined  in  Article 

•  >f  the  new  Republican  Constitution  of  nth  August,  1919, 

tint  employees  would  be  enabled  to  co-operate  on  equal  terms 

•h  their   employers  in  the   organisation    and  development 

of   undertakings.      This   law  constitutes   an   interesting  and 

important    experiment     in    economic    organisation    and    its 

provisions  deserve  attt  .1  It  hough  few  would  advocate 

its  immediate  imitation  in  this  country. 

The  basis  of  the  law  is  the  establishment  in  every  concern 

of  elective  organs  representing  its  employees,  who  are  divided 

the  t\vo  classes  of  wage-earners  and  salaried  assistants. 

The   employees   will    choose   from   three   to   thirty  of   their 

uber,  according  to  the   size  of   the   concern,  to   form  a 

M  COUNCIL  (Rctriebsrat).     The  elections  to  this  body  are  to 

be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  proportional  representation, 

so  as  to  give  appropriate  representation  to  both  wage-earners 

and  salaried  assistants,  where  the  two  classes  exist,  and  also 

to   take  account  as   far  as   possible  of   the   different   trades 

employed  in   the  concern.    The   wage-earner  members  and 

the  s  ilaricd  .t    Mt.mt  members  of  the  Council  meet  separately 

certain    purposes,  when    they  constitute   respectively   a 

CRS*  COUNCIL  and  a  SALARIED  ASSISTANTS*  COUNCIL. 

If   the    Firm   Council  consist   of   nine  or  more   members,   it 

appoints  a  FIRM  COMMITTEE  of  five  members  to  act  on  its 

behalf.     In  concerns  regularly  employing   urn!  Uy  but 

over  five  persons  the  place  of  the  Firm  Council  is  taken  by 

elected  FIRM  ALDERMAN  (Bctricbsobmann).    The  whole  body 

employees  meets  to  form   the   FIRM  ASSEMBLY,  which  is 

competent  to  make  proposals  to  the  Firm  Council  on  matters 

,  within  the  competence  of  such  Assembly. 
All  male  and  female  employees  over  eighteen  years  of  age 
vote  in  the  elections  to  the  Firm  Council ;  to  be  eligible  for 
election  the  employee  must  be  over  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
have  served  six  months  in  the  concern,  have  completed  his 
or  her  apprenticeship,  have  belonged  at  least  three 

years    to    the    trade    or  occupation   in  question,  and   be  a 
German  subject.      In  agricultural  and   forestry  undertakings 
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only  permanent   employees   are   counted  for  the   purposes  of 
the  law. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  functions  of  the  Councils  cannot 
be  given  within  the  compass  of  a  short  article.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  the  law  contents  itself  with  establishing 
compulsorily  a  machinery  which  is  expected  to  enable 
employers  and  employed  to  co-operate  for  the  good  of  the 
undertaking,  but  wisely  abstains  from  abrogating  the  existing 
rights  of  either  party.  Thus  it  defines  the  field  in  which  the 
various  Councils  are  entitled  to  operate,  but  gives  them 
substantially  no  legal  power  to  enforce  their  decisions. 

The  Firm  Council,  acting  in  appropriate  cases  through  the 
smaller  Firm  Committee,  has  the  double  duty  of  bringing  to 
bear  upon  the  management  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the 
staff  and  of  maintaining  among  the  latter  a  sound  view  of 
the  position  of  the  undertaking,  its  requirements  and 
possibilities.  It  is  to  advise  the  management  with  a  view 
to  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  undertaking,  to  co-operate 
in  the  introduction  of  improved  methods,  to  assist  in  the 
prevention  of  accident  and  disease  and  in  the  administration 
of  welfare  institutions,  to  place  complaints  of  the  employees 
before  the  management  and  to  join  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes,  or,  if  necessary,  cause  them  to  be  referred  to 
arbitration.  Reference  of  disputes  to  arbitration  is,  however, 
not  made  compulsory,  and  the  demand  of  the  Bourg 
parties  is  now  that  the  law  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
compulsory  arbitration  law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Council 
or  its  Committee  has  the  right  to  require  confidentially  from 
the  management  information,  not  involving  the  disclosure 
business  secrets  or  processes,  in  regard  to  all  contracts  for 
and  conditions  of  employment  in  the  concern,  to  inspect 
wages-books  and  other  relevant  documents,  and  to  receive 
a  quarterly  report  as  to  the  general  position  and  progress 
of  the  business.  In  concerns  which  are  organised  on  the  plan 
usual  for  joint-stock  companies  in  Germany,  with  a  board  of 
Managing  Directors  and  a  superior  Board  of  Supervision,  the 
Council  is  entitled  to  have  one  or  two  members  upon  the 
latter  body,  who  attend  and  vote  at  all  meetings  but  di 
no  fees  except  an  expenses  allowance  and  are  bound  by  law 
not  to  disclose  confidential  information. 

The  Councils*  powers  are  less  extensive  in  the  case  of 
concerns  not  carried  on  for  profit.  Their  right  to  advise  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  undertaking  and  participate  in  its 
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management  is  obviously  not  applicable  and  it  not  applied 
to  concerns  serving  politic.il,  trade  union,  military,  religious, 
scientific,  artistic,  and  similar  objects,  in  so  far  as  it  might 
conflict  with  such  ol>  cwspaper,  for  example, 

could  clearly  not  exist  if  the  employees,  who  might  belong  to 
•icrcut  faction,  were  entitled  to  a  voice  in  determining 
its  policy. 

\Vliilc    the    Finn    Councils    represent   the    whole   body   of 
loyces,  the  Wage-earners*  and   the  Salaried  Employees' 
Councils   discharge   independently   similar   functions   of   con- 
tion   for   the  classes   which    they   respectively   represent 
but    have    no   status   in   regard   to  the    management   of   the 
as  a  v,  They  negotiate  with  the  manage- 

ment for  the  settlement  of  the  conditions  of  employment  and 
the  redress  of  the  grievances  of  their  constituencies,  may 
refer  disputes  to  arbitration  if  the  Firm  Council  refuse  to  do 
to,  arc  to  watch  over  the  observance  of  awards  which  have 
been  accepted  as  well  as  of  wages  agreements  and  of  legal 
provisions  protecting  the  employees,  and  so  forth.  Where  no 
Trade  Union  agreements  already  exist,  they  are  competent 
to  negotiate  with  employers*  associations  for  the  regular 

is  of  employment  throughout  a  whole 

trade.      Their  most   remarkable   functions,  however,  are   (i) 

concluding  agreements,  in  the  absence  of   a  general 

the  subject,  as  to  the  principles  governing 

the  admission  of  new  employees  into  the  concern,  and  (2)  that 

of  co-operating  in  t  .-ssal  of  employees. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  functions,  admission  to  employ- 
ment   in   a    concern    must    not    be   made    conditional     upon 
religious    or    trade     union     activity    or 
pon  membership   or    non-members!  .my 

political,    m  religious  or  trade    union   society.      This 

provision,  which  in  this  country  would  constitute  an  attack 
upon  trade  unionism,  is  possible  and  necessary  in  Germany 
where  there  is  more  than  one  type  of  Trade  Union.  It  does 
not  apply  to  the  propagandist  concerns  mentioned  in  a 

ious  paragraph. 

The  function  of  the  Wage-earners'  and  Salaried  Assistants* 
Councils  in  regard  to  dismissals  by  the  management,  is  to  hear 
appeals  from  such  dismissal  .»nd  to  take  up  the  matter  with 
the  management  if  they  are  not  satisfied  that  the  ground  was 
adequate.  The  appeal  must  be  made  within  fi  and  is 

competent  only  in  certain  cases,  \iz.:  (a)  if  there  is  a  reason- 
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able  suspicion  that  the  real  ground  was  the  employee's 
participation  or  non- participation  in  political,  military, 
religious  or  trade  union  activity;  (b)  if  no  ground  was  alleged; 

(c)  if  the  ground   was   the   employee's   refusal  to  undertake 
permanently  other  work  than  he  originally  agreed  to  perform; 

(d)  if  the  dismissal  constitutes  a  hardship   and  is  n»t   justified 
by  the  attitude  of  the  employee  or  the  position  of  the  concern. 

The  legislation  above  described  must,  under  the  rck 
Article  of  the  Constitution,  be  supplemented  by  further  la 
by  which  BRANCH  WORKERS'  COUNCILS  representing  the  em- 
ployees in  the  various  branches  of  undertaking,  and  a  REALM 
WORKERS'  COUNCIL  for  the  whole  of  Germany  will  be 
established.  These  organisations  are  then  to  be  combined 
with  employers'  and  other  associations  to  form  BRANCH 
ECONOMIC  COUNCILS  and  a  REALM  ECONOMIC  COUNCIL,  which 
will  constitute  an  economic  parliament  with  the  function  of 
advising  the  Government  upon  economic  and  social  legislation 
and  with  the  right  of  itself  initiating  legislation  upon  such 
subjects. 

Both  the  Constitution  and  the  Councils  law  itself  carefully 
recognise  and  safeguard  all  the  procedure  of  ordinary  Trade 
Union  activity.  None  the  less,  the  law  seems  to  some  extent 
to  threaten  a  weakening  of  the  orthodox  Trade  Union  position 
in  favour  of  a  form  of  collective  bargaining  in  which  the 
individual  concern  and  not  the  trade  is  the  unit  of  negotiation. 
Whether  it  is  the  first  step  to  "  guild  socialism,"  whether  it 
will  serve  as  a  preliminary  measure  paving  the  way  for  the 
extensive  socialisation  of  undertakings  which  is  foreshadowed 
in  the  Constitution,  or  whether  it  will  actually  strengthen  the 
old  system  of  individual  exploitation,  are  questions  for  the 
future  to  answer.  At  its  third  reading  in  the  Reichstag, 
opposition  was  offered  only  by  the  conservatives,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  big  industrial  interests,  and  the  communistic 
Minority  Socialists,  who  together  mustered  64  votes  against 
213.  The  Majority  Socialists  declared  that  under  the  law, 
despite  its  imperfections,  the  workers  would  feel  that  they 
were  no  longer  mere  objects  of  economic  exploitation,  and 
the  Centre  and  Democratic  Parties,  who  supported  the  law 
as  an  act  of  social  justice,  denied  that  it  would  in  any  way 
impede  the  free  play  of  industrial  and  commercial  initiative. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE  SOCIETY. 

MUCH  is  being   written   today  regarding  the   neces* 

Hiii:*     together"     in     industry,    and    Welfare    Work    it 

4  more  and  more  consideration  as  being  a  step   in 

the    direction    of     establishing     better    industrial    relations. 

Within    the    last    six    months    there    hat    been    a    notable 

case  in  the  number  of  enquiries  regarding  the  possibilities 

c  movement  and  the  whole  development  is  being  watched 

•scst  attention  by  employers  and  other  interested 

persons  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     The  steady  progress  made 

viuring  the  last  two  years,  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition 

.  stages  from  both  the  employer  and  the  worker, 

n  great  part  due  to  the  work  of  the  Industrial 

U    I  fare  Sec.  has   performed  the  double  service  of 

lonstrating    how    good    welfare    work    is    done    and    of 

ing  both  sides  that    it  is  a  good  thing  in  itself  and 

lc  in  the  production  of  good  things,  desired,  yet  not  the 

.icdiate  aim  of  the  work. 

Society  is   a   corporation,  not   of  employers,  but   of 
>ns  interested    in    Industrial  Welfare  work,  and   as  such 
inc  longst   its  constituents,  representative  employers, 

Ic.i  iers  of  labour,  and  public  men.  It  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  along  voluntary  lines  that  work  which, 
during  the  war  period,  was  started  within  the  Ministry  of 

nitions  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree. 

The  Society  takes  as  the  keynote  of  its  activities  the  word 

*  \  him  i  i  seeks  to  emphasise  the  truth  that  there  is 

need  in  industry  not  only  for  the  study  of  mechanics  but  of 

lies.       Welfare  work  is  not  a  device  for  making  money. 

.n  the  employer's  side  the  primary  motive  must  be  social, 

not    economic.      In   approaching   firms  with  a  view  to  per- 

ling   them  to  embark  upon  definite  schemes  of  welfare 

work   the  appeal  is  made   to   considerations  of  justice   and 

commonscnse    rather    than    to     considerations    of     financial 

intagc.      There    is    little    need,    however,   to    press   the 

latter,  for   it   is  but  asserting    the    obvious   to  state   that  a 

proper  understanding  of,  and   provision  for,    the  daily  needs 

of   the  normal  working   man   or    woman    inevitably  lead   to 

greater  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  latter.      In  one  of   the 

big  Yorkshire  Steel  Mills,  for  example,  it  has  been  found  that 
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within  two  years  from  the  appointment  of  a  Welfare  Super- 
visor, the  leavings  amongst  the  boy  workers  over  a  period  of 
six  months  were  reduced  from  a  normal  percentage  of  67  to 
less  than  7  per  cent.  Such  questions,  however,  do  not  enter 
into  the  appeal,  for  unless  enthusiasm  for  the  work  in  its  wider 
aspects  can  be  aroused  in  an  employer,  it  is  but  courting 
disaster  for  him  to  introduce  a  scheme  of  welfare  work.  To 
embark  upon  a  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  cloaking  a  Ion- 
standard  of  working  conditions,  hours  or  wages,  or  becau^ 
happens  to  be  4<  the  thing  to  do  "  leads  inevitably  to  failure. 

That  good  welfare  work  is  appreciated  by  the  workers  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  in  nearly  every  case  where  welfare 
supervisors  were  appointed  to  look  after  the  needs  of  the  boy 
workers,  the  men  have  asked  the  supervisor  to  perform  similar 
offices  on  tlicir  behalf.  In  several  cases  workers,  after  witn 
ing  the  results  of  welfare  work  in  a  neighbouring  firm,  have 
approached  their  own  directors  with  a  request  that  a 
supervisor  be  appointed,  and  if  the  employer's  motive  is  sound 
and  the  supervisor  properly  understands  his  work,  the 
appreciation  of  those  for  whom  the  work  is  done  must  follow, 
apart  from  the  wage  he  earns,  the  actual  conditions  under 
which  he  pursues  his  daily  task  are  naturally  the  worker's  chief 
concern.  The  heating  and  lighting  of  the  workshop ;  the 
quality  and  price  of  the  meals  served  in  the  firm's  canteen ; 
the  solution  of  many  of  life's  little  perplexities,  are  to  him  the 
vital  matters,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  such  that  the 
welfare  supervisor  is  able  to  perform  most  valuable  functions. 

The  early  fears  regarding  the  supposed  attitude  of  the  adult 
workers  towards  the  movement  have  proved  to  be  groundless. 
Where  the  co-operation  of  the  workers  is  secured  and  real 
responsibility  entrusted  to  their  Committees,  work  of  the 
highest  value  in  raising  the  standard  of  factory  amenities  can 
be  accomplished. 

The  Journal  of  Industrial  Welfare  is  published  monthly  by 
the  Society,  and  employers,  workers  and  others  who  want  to 
know  what  the  movement  means,  and  how  to  set  about  the 
work  with  the  best  chance  of  successful  results  should  study  its 
columns  or  get  in  touch  with  the  Society  itself. 


VIEWS    OF   THE   MINORITY 

I  UK   Prime    Minister   has    been    subjected  to   much   adverse 

ui  liu*  t>cca  1'iitcrly  denounced  by  many  Labour 

Leaders  for  having  stated  that  the  most  active  elements  in 

the   Labour  today   stand    for   the   overthrow  of 

-m— the  destruction,  root  and  branch,  of  the  present 

cr    of    socic  the    introduction   of    tome   form    of 

socialism  or  communism.     Rui  *e  who  read  the  Daily 

•«ld — the  paper  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  official 

m   of    Lalv*  which    the  George   Lansbury, 

trade  unions  of  this  country — 

will  know  th.it  the  views  expressed  by  this  journal  on  most  of 
the  vital  ijuestions  of  the  day,  amply  justify   the  Premier's 

at  tit 

The   cause  of    the   Third    International    of    Moscow,  from 

uliuli    the    British    Labour   Movement   has   so   far   withheld 

account  of   its  violently  revolutionary  policy,   is 

u. irmly  pleaded  by  Mr.  Lansbury  himself,  who  at  the  same 

•/ours,  rather  cl  to  preserve  his  reputation 

for  gentleness  and  forbearance.     "  \Vhatc vrr  views  any  of 

in.iv  hold,"  he  begins,  "  as  to  the  expediency  or  otherwise  of 

the  new  Inlcrnuion.il,   1   am  certain   it  has  come 

u   very  soon   the   whole   socialist   and  labour 

.  ement  of  the  w  irl-1  will  be  numbered  among  its  adherents. 

its  programme  reads  • 

rc»l  then  Mr    L.m.<J«  ttSCt  that  In-  ii.ii  discovered 

•i  nature  l>ei  it   is,  there   is  no  movement, 

not      even    a     socialist     and     labour      movement,      without 

violence.     And  further—"  Critics  will  please  note  that  once  it 

is    a  1    that    i  »cc    are     justifiable    under 

conditions  chosen  by  governments,  I  consider  these  methods 

are  equally  justifiable  when  used  by  rebels  and  revolutionists. 

I  oppose  these  methods  on  all  occasions.*'      But,  he  continues 

elsewhere,  "  I  remain  in  the  stream  of   things,  as  also  do  Lenin 

his  comrades,  because  I  know  that  only  by  so  doing  can 

I  hope  to  have  the  slightest  influence  on  my  fellow  men  and 

Lest  the  conscience  of  any  should  be  troubled  by 

the   fear  that   Parliasnentary  or  Trade  Union   activities   are 

mpatiblc  with   the   Russian   International,  Mr.  Lansbury 

secured  the  comfort  of  a  definite  statement  from   Lenin  on 

tlu- point— "  All  Socialists  and  Communists,  he  (Lenin) 

said,  should  take  the  lead  in  trade-union,  municipal, 

co-operative,  and   Parliamentary  life,   and  thus  use 
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every  means  in  their  power  to  obtain  the  triumph 
of  the  cause."  (The  heavy  type  appears  in  the  original.) 

A  leader  in  the  issue  for  April  }rd  on  tl  The  International" 
endeavours  to  show  reasons  why  the  British  Labour  Party 
should  affiliate  with  the  Moscow  International,  the  vital  test 
for  membership  of  which,  it  states,  is  M  the  will  to  revolution." 
44  The  clearly  defined  object  of  the  British  Labour  Party  is 
revolutionary,  is,  in  the  words  of  the  constitution,  to  *  secure 
...  the  common  ownership  of  the  means  of  production.'  The 
Labour  Party  is  pledged  to  the  overthrow  of  capitalism  and 
to  the  solution  of  the  class  struggle  by  the  abolition  of 
class  distinctions.  So  much  for  the  vital  test  of  the  will  to 
revolution." 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  article  an  attempt  is  made  to  prove 
the  identity  of  all  Socialism  with  the  aims  of  the  Third 
International,  which  rests  "  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  class  war 
and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat."  "  What  does  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  mean  ?  In  fact,  in  purpose, 
in  the  actual  operation  of  revolutionary  Russia,  where  it 
prevails,  it  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  the  workers, 
whether  they  work  by  hand  or  by  brain,  should  control  the 
government,  and  that  nobody  should  be  allowed  to  live  in 
idleness  on  rent  and  interest;  that  is,  by  the  exploitation  of 
other  people's  work.  The  class  war  and  proletarian  dictator- 
ship are  in  essence  the  Socialist  faith  which  is  embraced  in  all 
countries  by  most  intelligent  people  at  all  conversant  with 
economic  facts." 

The  only  remaining  difficulty,  in  the  view  of  the  Daily 
Herald,  is  agreement  on  revolutionary  tactics.  But  this  need 
keep  no  party  from  Moscow — "  The  Russians  are  willing  to 
co-operate  with  any  party  which  does  really  will  and  work 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  wages  system."  Indeed,  on  the 
question  of  how  the  deed  shall  be  accomplished  Lenin  is  more 
tolerant  than  "  the  Western  Socialists  who  still  want  to  force 
upon  the  Russians  their  own  conception  of  the  current  forms 
and  methods  of  securing  the  great  change.  .  .  .  The  essential 
condition  is  that  the  International  shall  be  a  union  of  parties 
pledged  in  very  earnest  to  the  achievement  of  the  Revolution," 
which,  we  are  told,  only  means  "  tiie  complete  overthrow  of 
the  capitalist  wage  system  at  the  earliest  moment  and  by  the 
most  effective  means,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  communal 
ownership  and  co-operative  production.  That  is  the  essential. 
Any  attempt  again  to  unite  for  common  action  groups  which 

5* 


have  and  groups  which  h:ive  not  the  will  to  revolution,  any 

•    to    bring    withm    one    organisation    those    who 
.clcssly  attacking  Capitalism  with  those  who  in  practice 
accept  or  even  support  it,  is  doomed  to  failure." 

ultimate  decision  of  the  I.L.P.  and  of  the   li.S.P. 

uter  conferences,  this   is  the  sort  of  teaching  by 

winch  the  minds  of  the  "  rank   and  file  "  are  moulded,  and 

•cr   which   thus   strives   to  create   an   atmosphere   of 

revolution    among    the    people    is   specifically    approved    by 

labour  leaders  and  receives  the  financial  support  of  the  great 

trade  unions. 

Mr.  G.  D.  H.  Cole  ites  two  articles  on  the  subject 

of  piece-work.     He  fears  that,  without  assistance,  the  engineer 

>t  be  very  certain  of   what   he  ought  to  do."      Mr. 

Cole  is  opposed  to  any  piece-work  remuneration  other  than 

"Collective   Contract,"  but   he   argues    his  case   not  on  the 

possible  fairness  or  unfairness  of    the  system   of  payment  by 

results,  but  viewed  as  a  move  in  the  class  war.     He  is  against 

employers'  proposals — *'  not  because  I  love  time-work,  but 

because  I  want  the  workers  to  control  their  own  industries, 

because  the  employers'  proposal  seems  to  me  to  be  fatal 

ces  of  winning  control."     In  the  second  article  he 

.linues — "  The  root  evils  of  both  time-work  and  piece-work 

are  first,   ih.it   under  both,  the  employer   steals   the  surplus 

product  of  labour  and  pays  only  a  wage,  and,  secondly,  t 

icr  both  the  employer  claims  the  exclusive  right  to  manage 
labour — that  is,  to  order  the  worker*  about.  "  He  advises  the 
Engineers  "  to  make  the  employers  an  offer  "  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  We  are  equally  sick  and  tired  of  your  time-work  and 
your  payment-by-results.  .  .  .  But  we  will  collectively  agree 
with  you  on  the  price  of  our  work,  and,  if  we  turn  out  the 
goods  it  is  no  business  of  yours  how  we  do  it.  We  will  make 
with  you  a  collective  contract,  until  such  time  as  we  decide  to 

>ut  you  altogether." 

The  Miners'  question  receives  the  same  revolutionary 
treatment.  On  March  33rd  we  read  —  "Definitely  and 
categorically  we  •  the  only  solution  of  the 

mining  crisis  ...  is  the  entire  abolition  of  private  profit  and 
private  property  in  the  Jndust:  The  Labour  Movement  is 

ised  of  having  let  the  miners  down  and  the  Daily  Herald 
thinks  that  possibly  the  Trade  Union  Congress  will  recognise 
this  and  re-consider  its  decision  not  to  employ  direct  action — 
"That  at  least  is  our  hope.  For,  short  of  a  revolution  in  the 
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system  under  which  the  mining  and  all  other  industries  are 
conducted,  we  see  no  release  from  continual  wage  demands." 

The  revolution  in  Germany  is  watched  hopefully  as  the 
portent  of  a  Red  Dawn  in  that  country.  Under  the  heading 
of  "  The  Real  Issue "  the  following  paragraph  appears  on 
March  lyth.  "  Germany,  in  a  word,  is  confronted  to-day  by 
the  alternative  of  two  dictatorships.  .  .  .  On  the  one  hand, 
dictatorship  of  the  military,  leading  inevitably  to  a  revival  of 
monarchy,  and  to  an  aggressive  imperialism.  .  .  .  On  the 
other  hand,  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat — the  supremac 
the  organised  workers — leading  to  the  final  overthrow  of 
Capitalism  and  its  creatures,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a 
second  great  Communist  Republic."  And  on  the  i8th  we 
read — "  The  new  Soviets  are  a  challenge  not  only  to  the 
Junkers,  but  to  the  bourgeoisie ;  not  only  to  Kapp  but  to 
Noske.  .  .  .  They  are  an  assertion  that  Germany  can  only 
be  saved  from  the  *  dictatorship  of  the  military  '  by  the 
Dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.'1 

"  Man  has  arisen  "  is  the  title  of  an  article  written  by  John 
Bryan  in  praise  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  article  is  noteworthy 
particularly  because  it  appears  in  the  organ  of  the  British 
Socialist  Party  (The  C«//,  April  i),  and  illustrates  with  graphic 
force  the  curiously  brutal  irreverence  preached  by  the 
revolutionaries  who  elsewhere  denounce  as  "a  capitalist  lie" 
any  suggestion  that  Bolshevism  aims  at  the  destruction  of 
Christianity.  The  gibes  here  are  aimed,  not  at  the  hypocrisy 
of  many  so  called  Christians  of  to-day,  but  at  the  greatest 
example  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  ever  inspired  by 
socialist  ideals.  The  writer  draws  a  parallel  between  the 
"  supposed  redemption  of  the  world  one  thousand  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  years  ago  by  the  blood  of  crucified 
Christ,"  and  the  regeneration  which  he  claims  is  now  being 
effected  by  the  Russian  example. 

44  The  earth,"  he  writes,  "  is  still  soaked  with  the  rivers  of 
blood  shed  in  the  recent  great  war.  Half  the  world  lies  in 
ruins,  with  a  decimated  population  starved  into  death  and 
perishing  from  cold.  Over  this  colossal  wreckage  of  humanity 
a  handful  of  rich,  grown  richer  through  that  very  blood  and 
misery,  hold  sway,  rolling  in  gold,  luxury  and  pleasures, 
extracting  the  last  drop  of  marrow  from  the  bones  of  the 
surviving  wretches,  and  stretching  forth  their  tentacles  to  the 
new  races  which  the  war  has  delivered  to  their  insatiable 
lusts.  A  world  redeemed,  indeed  !  The  pagan  world  could 
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not  have  been  worse  than  this  world  of  Christianity.  But  the 
Bolsheviks  came,  and  the  miracle  unparalleled  in  history 
happened.  Russia,  guided  by  the  transcendant  genius  of 
Lenm,  has  been  the  saviour  of  the  world,  its  redeemer  from 

•  icism,  scepticism  and  demoralisation.     For  this  part  which 
she  undertook  deliberately,  she  has  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price. 
To  this  day,  crucified  by  the  capitalist  powers,  subjected  by 
them  to  every  imaginable  insult  and  mockery,  she  is  bleeding 

:i  every  pore.      But,  unlike  Christ,  she  did  not  weep  bloody 
v  for  herself  when  making  up  her  mind  rather 
to  be   crucified  than   to  betray   the  trust   which  history 
placed    in   her  hands  ;  nor  is  she  likely  to  die  on   the 
before  she  accomplishes  her  mission.'* 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Guilds  League  will 
be  held  in  London  at  the  Steel  Smelters'  Hall,  on  May  8th 
and  9th  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  eminently 
bourgeois  movement,  under  the  At  facto  leadership  of  Mr. 
I  >.  H.  Cole,  proposes  to  opt  for  Bolshevism.  The  first 
resolution  to  be  discussed  at  the  coming  Conference  states 

•  tiic   Guild    Socialists  "hold  that  the  firm  establishment 
of  Guild  Socialism  is  impossible  without  the  supercession  of 
the  administrative  and  coercive  machinery  of  the  capitalist 

te  by  forms  of  organisation  created  by,  and  directly 
expressing  the  will  of,  the  workers  themselves,  welcome  the 
Soviet  system  as  a  form  of  organisation  complying  with  this 

The  Guild  Soci  lowevcr,  arc  not  satisfied  with  this 

a Hn  of    their   adhesion   to   the   forces   of    Lenin   and 

Trotsky.  In  the  second  resolution  to  be  moved,  this  Con- 
ference expresses  the  conviction  that  "the  determination  of 
policy  by  a  minority  is  not  only  inevitable  but  desirable  as  long 
as  the  majority  continues  to  be  a;  i  unawakened ; 

urges  the  conscious  minority  among  the  workers  to  use  their 
cr  to  overthrow  Capitalism  without  waiting  for  the  con- 
live  co-operation  of  the  apathetic  majority.** 
But  opinion  is  evidently  not  unanimous,  for  an  amendment 
is  to  be  moved  to  this  resolution  in  the  following  terms : — 
int  this  Conference  of  the  National  Guilds  League,  while 
recognising  the  class  struggle  as  a  primary  fact  of  present-day 
society   imposed   on    it    by   Capitalism,    rejects   the    alleged 
solution  of  it  expressed  in    the   phrase   'dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  *  as  not  merely  impracticable  but  essentially  fatal 
«ll    the   social  values  for  which  the   League  has  always 
stood.'* 
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FOOD    FOR    THOUGHT. 

THK  arrival  of  some  250  British  refugees,  repatriated 
from  Russia,  is  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance.  This 
will  be  the  first  occasion  since  the  revolution  that 
any  considerable  number  of  witnesses  have  reached  Ln-land 
and  much  depends  on  their  testimony.  If  there  are  any 
enthusiasts  who  are  disposed  to  believe  that  Russia  is  a 
holiday  resort  where  class-conscious  proletarians  are  having 
a  good  time,  they  should  meet  the  steamship  Tagus  and 
interrogate  her  passengers.  Hitherto  we  have  had  more 
than  enough  propaganda  to  overlay  all  too  little  truth, 
and  whilst  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  will  prevail  in  the 
long  run,  the  all-important  question  is,  how  long  shall 
we  have  to  wait  before  the  process  of  separating  the 
grain  of  truth  from  the  chaff  of  misrepresentation  is 
accomplished  ?  No  doubt  the  tales  we  shall  hear  from  the 
refugees  about  current  affairs  in  Russia  will  be  contradictory 
in  many  particulars — for  amongst  the  arrivals  there  will  be  at 
least  a  sprinkling  of  Bolshevik  agents  and,  of  the  others, 
not  many  will  have  been  allowed  to  see  for  themselves 
those  things  which  it  is  most  in  the  interest  of  the  Russian 
Government  to  hide  from  public  view. 

•     •     • 

Fortunately,  however,  there  is  always  this  saving  grace  in 
the  testimony  of  a  crowd.  Ultimately  murder  will  out, 
and  even  the  most  skilfully  constructed  falsehoods  fall 
to  pieces  under  the  sort  of  unpremeditated  cross-examination 
that  develops  automatically  as  the  evidence  grows  in 
volume.  It  is  almost  an  axiom  in  the  law  courts,  that 
half  a  dozen  false  witnesses  may  be  trusted  to  confound 
any  conspiracy  engineered  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 
As  soon  as  the  mass  of  British  working  men  and  women 
realise  the  truth  about  Russia,  an  ignominious  end  will  over- 
take that  elaborate  edifice  of  make-believe  which  has  been 
constructed  by  self-deceived  visionaries  with  the  intention  of 
persuading  our  people  that  a  new  form  of  society  founded  on 
murder,  financed  by  theft  and  sustained  by  terrorism,  is 
preferable  to  the  established  order,  imperfect  though  it  still 
may  be,  under  which  the  British  people,  have  attained  a 
measure  of  freedom  and  a  level  of  opportunity  such  as  has 
never  before  been  reached  by  any  considerable  community 
in  the  chequered  history  of  the  world. 


In  the  long  process  of  emancipation   which  has  gone  on 

1114(1    the   centuries,  all  classes  have  immensely  improved 

It   is   unhappily    true   that   the  full   turn  of 

Labour   has   been  long  deferred,  l>ut    it    has  come  at   last. 

Everywhere  and  every  day  are  we  witnessing  the   remn 

-  by  one,  in  quick  succession,  of  those  social  and  economic 
shackles  which  used  to  confine  the  aspirations  of  the  working- 
class  within  too  narrow  limits.  Could  any  tragedy  be  more 
poi^n.mt  than  that  which  is  now  threatened  ?  What  a  crue| 
cala  ;iir  :;•>  M  -,lnp  sh=  mid  be  scuppered  by  its  own  crew 

when   within   aciu.il    si^ht    of   the  port,    to  reach  which  such 
ious  and  such  long-sustained  efforts  have  been  devoted. 

•  •     • 

Labour  is  coming  into  its  own.  Strong,  self-reliant  and 
milii.mt.  it  carries  one  position  after  another  It  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  those  who  do  not  belong  to  its  own  ship's 
company,  and  the  crew  would  be  well-advised  to  emulate  the 
example  of  Ulysses  and  stop  their  ears  lest  they  are  cajole. 1 
into  destruction  through  paying  heed  to  ihe  voices  of 
persuasive  syrens  with  their  faithless  promises  of  plentiful 
tlth  and  leisure  easily,  but  illegitimately,  won. 

•  •     • 

Already  the  false  witnesses  are  being  convicted  out  of  their 
own  mouth.  **  Free  Labour,"  says  Trotsky  with  brutal 
candour,  "  can  only  exist  in  a  capitalistic  State."  To  what 
end,  then,  have  generations  of  earnest  reformers  been  striving 
if  it  ib  not  that  labour  shall  be  free?  Mr.  George  Lansbury 
may  protest,  \\ith  the  watering  eye  and  the  breaking  voice 
which  are  supposed  to  betoken  sincerity,  that  all  is  well  with 
the  Russian  proletariat,  but  he  cannot  deny  that  martial  law 
prevails  in  the  Russian  workshops,  that  I  1  Labour  is 

t>ted,  and  that  **  the  crime  of  idleness*1  is  punished 
with  the  utmost  severity.  He  may  gush  over  the 
f  ic  i  ion  of  perfect  equality  between  man  and  man, 
but  he  is  driven  to  confess  that  there  is  little  left  to  divide  in 
communistic  Russia  to-day  except  long  hours  and  insufficient 
i.  He  may  tell  us  that  there  is  a  willingness  amongst 
those  he  met  to  share  the  privations  that  are  common  to  all, 
but  he  does  not  refer  to  those  who  have  succumbed  to 
hunger.  He  may  enlarge  upon  the  absence  of  labour 
unrest  in  Russia,  but  he  is  discreetly  silent  as  to  the  fate 
reserved  for  those  so-called  **  counter-revolutionaries "  who 
I  dared  to  protest  against  the  despotic  dictatorship  of  the 
ruling  caste. 
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'k  It  is  only  by  military  tactics,"  says  Lenin,  "  that  we  shall 
succeed  in  saving  the  State  from  economic  ruin.11  In  so 
saying  he  admits  the  existence  of  that  very  danger  that  his 
disciples  desire  to  precipitate  in  this  country,  and  he  prescribes 
the  remedy  of  militarism  which,  of  all  things,  is  best  hated  by 
British  Labour.  "  Iron  military  discipline  is  necessary  "  adds 
Zinoviefl,  and  the  same  lesson  is  driven  home  in  all  its  ruth- 
lessness  by  Trotsky,  who  declares  that  "  Labour  conscription 
gives  the  Labour  State  the  right  to  order  a  workman  to  leave 
the  village  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  to  work  in  a 
state  enterprise  which  requires  his  services.  We  must  feed 
these  workmen  and  guarantee  them  a  minimum  food  ration. 
There  must  be  the  utmost  strictness  and  severity  both  in 

matters  great  and  small." 

•  •     • 

Could  any  contrast  be  more  arresting,  in  substance  or  in  spirit, 
than  that  between  the  attitude  which  prevails  in  Russia  aiul 
that  which  obtains  in  England  on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of 
Labour?  Let  us  turn  from  the  barren  and  savage  enactments 
of  Sovietism  to  the  broad-minded  and  generous  decisions  that 
have  been  reached  in  our  own  land.  Our  readers  will 
remember  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin's  passionate  repudiation  of 
the  subsistence  wage  which  he  described  as  a  "  fodder 
basis."  Let  us  enquire  into  the  kind  of  answer  given  to 
the  Dockers'  K.C.,  by  those  who  control  the  destinies  of 

this  country. 

•  KM 

The  reply  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  presided  over  by 
Lord  Shaw  of  Dumferline,  is  conveyed  in  these  words — "  The 
true  and  substantial  case  presented  by  the  dockers  was  based 
on  a  broad  appeal  for  a  better  standard  of  living.  What  is  a 
better  standard  of  living?  By  this  is  not  meant  a  right  to 
have  merely  a  subsistence  allowance  in  the  sense  of  keeping 
the  soul  and  body  of  the  worker  together,  but  a  right  to  have 
life  ordered  on  a  higher  standard,  with  full  regard  to  those 
comforts  and  decencies  which  are  promotive  of  better  habits, 
which  give  a  chance  for  the  development  of  a  greater  sense  of 
self-respect,  which  betoken  a  higher  regard  for  the  place 
occupied  by  these  workers  in  the  scheme  of  citizenship.  .  .  . 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Court  the  time  has  gone  past  for 
assessing  the  value  of  human  labour  at  the  poverty  line.1' 

•  •     • 

If  there  remains  one  atom  of  common-sense,  any  vestige  of 
intelligence,  in  the  composite  mind  of  British  workmen,  they 


will  not  fail  to  choose  aright  between  the  policy  of  consti- 
tutional evolution  at  recommended  by  their  real  friends  and 
the  wildcat  programme  of  revolutionary  folly  advocated  by 
c  who  favour  the  Red  International.  If  they  are  but 
h.ilf-wisc  they  will  see  through  the  verbal  con*  of  the 

slippery   Mr.  Lantbury  and  estimate,  at  its  true  value,  the 
noisy  claque  <>f    undesirable  aliens  whose  high  priest  he  has 

becoi 

•  •    • 

But  when  the  extravagant  nonsense  talked  by  hotheads, 
has  been  discounted,  there  remains  a  tangled  skein  that 
must  be  unravelled  before  we  become  normal  again,  i 

the  tune  he  mi;  the  war,  and  its  aftermath,  has  disorganised 

.ill    our    values.      We    return,    after    five   years   of    feverish 

struggle    for    life    and    freedom,    to    the    humdrum    task 

earning   a    li\< -hh«»od.       The    rules   of    the  game    have    not 

altered,    but     the    high     stakes,    offered     and     accepted    at 

thing  seemed  comparaMc  to  the  fear  of  failure, 

c  upset   the  calculations  on  which  we  were  accustomed  to 

•  •     • 

The    stakes  seem  higher,   hut   the  counters  have    a    lower 

obscure  the  real  issue  by  using  a  double  n 
When  we  buy  we  say  th.it   the  price  is  up  by  a  hundred  per 
t. — when  we  sell  we  complain  th.it   the  value  of  mom 
nutred  per  cent.  down.     We  gauge  our  wages  by  one  unit 
of  measurement  ami  estimate  the  earnings  of  capital  and  the 
salaries  of  those   who  are  richer  than  ourselves  by   another 
stanilaril.     Government  commissions  and  '  list"  news- 

papers conspire  to  mislead  the  bewildered  man  in  the  street, 
the  accusation  of  profiteering  is  bruited  abroad  on   the 
.isis  or  assumed  on  the  merest  suspicion.    The  best 
cure  for  this  kind  of  green  sickness  is  to  study  a  large-scale 
map  and  inform  ourselves  how  the  getting  and  spending  of 
wealth  is  being  conJucu-vi  elsewhere,  and   especially    to  see 
how  affairs  are  shaping  under  non-competitive  conditions  in 
the  only  Socialist  State. 

•  •     • 

Dr.  Arthur  Shadwell  has  recently  reminded  us  that  prices 

under  the  Russian  Commonwealth  are  immensely  higher  than 

my  other  count  cy  are  estimated  to  have  risen  at 

least    5.000  per  cent.      The  country   in  which  prices  have  risen 

least    is  America,  where  Capitalism  has  reached   its  highest 
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development.  High  prices  are  due  to  many  causes,  but  it  is 
obvious,  after  a  scrutiny  of  the  facts,  that  profiteering  under 
Capitalism  is  not  the  exciting  cause. 

•     •     • 

Public  resentment  and  discontent  are  brought  about  by  the 
widespread  belief  that  capitalist  interests  have  been  enriched 
by  the  war,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  contrary  is 
not  the  case.  The  Labour  Gazette  publishes  figures  showing 
that  between  1914  and  1918  wages  increased  by  six  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  pounds.  During  the  same  period  business 
profits,  assessable  to  income  tax,  show  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  millions  only— and  of  this  sum  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent,  is  returned  to  the  State  in  the  form  of  taxes. 


The  Daily  Herald  tries  to  persuade  us  that  profiteering, 
and,  therefore,  high  prices,  will  be  eliminated  by  national- 
isation ;  but  the  report  of  the  Municipal  Tramways 
Association  shows  that  although  fares  in  most  localities  are  at 
least  100  per  cent,  higher,  "  almost  every  tramways  system  is 
now  (since  the  Wages  Award  of  March,  1919)  carried  on  at  a 
loss  .  .  .  either  the  fares  must  be  substantially  increased  or 
tramways  must  depend  upon  compulsory  local  rates."  In 
other  words,  the  service  must  be  paid  for  by  the  people, 
and  its  cost  will  be  determined  by  the  wages  and  salaries 
of  those  rendering  the  service.  The  destination  of  profits 
is  not  involved — it  is  a  question  of  how  great  a  loss  will 

be  incurred. 

•     •     • 

Few  things  are  more  necessary  to  the  nation  in  these  days 
than  a  well-grounded  appreciation  of  social  principles  and 
factors,  and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  of  those  that  rule  in 
the  economic  organisation  of  society.  For  this,  and  other 
reasons,  the  Oxford  Tracts  on  Economic  Subjects,  recently 
published  by  the  University  Press,  are  to  be  welcomed  as  both 
helpful  and  opportune.  The  series  attempts,  in  a  sober  and 
sympathetic  spirit,  to  bring  the  views,  the  knowledge  and  the 
speculations  of  economists  within  the  reach  of  the  large  public 
that  is  averse  to  studying  books  on  economics,  and  relies  on 
stray  reading,  if  on  anything  at  all,  to  form  its  opinions.  In 
Economics  dogmatism  is  misleading,  and  dogmatism  is  not  to 
be  found  in  these  tracts,  which  aim  at  combining  sound 
doctrine  with  the  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  at  stimulating  thought. 

to 


DAY    BY   DAY. 

(A  monthly  Record  of  the  principal  event*,  at  home  and  abroad, 

which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  maintenance,  or  otherwise,  of 

peace  in  induttry, . 

March        National  Health  Insurance  Bill,  increasing  rates  of  benefit 
lit.        and  contribution,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Strike  involving  45,000  steel  workers  develops  to  South 
Wales. 

A  procession  of  10,000  workmen  who  had  marched  from 
Woolwich  came  into  conflict  with  Police  near  Westminster 

iu'p.     In  the  riot  which  ensued  fifty  persons  were  injured 
Railway  Strike  in   France.      After  negotiations  with   the 
Government,  the  Railwaymen's  Union  decided  to  proclaim 
the  strike  at  an  end. 

Report  on  Petrol  Prices  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
2nd.  12,710  French  miners  on  strike. 

3rd  South  Wales  Steel  Workers  strike  spreads— 20,000  men 

out 

Road  Transport  Workers'  demand  for  a  weekly  wage  in- 
crease of  io/-  refused  by  associated  Employers  after  rorwdflf- 
ation  by  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  of  the  Road  Transport 
Industry,  on  the  ground  that  non-associated  employers  are  not 
compelled  to  come  into  line.  Federation  appealed  to  by 
Trade  Union  leaders  for  authority  to  strike. 

4th.  General  Confederation  of  Labour  (France)  issues  manifesto 

declaring  the  end  of  the  railway  strike  is  only  an  armistice, 
and  that  the  interval  will  be  devoted  to  propaganda  for  the 
nationalization  of  railways. 

6th.  60,000  workers  in  the  steel,  tin-plate  and  allied  industries 

idle  as  result  of  Welsh  steel  strike. 

Agricultural  Wages  Board  gives  formal  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  agricultural  labourers'  minimum  wage  to 
4J/-,  with  a  minimum  increase  of  */•  for  all  male  workers 
of  a  i  years  of  age. 

8th.  Price  of  quartern  loaf  to  be  increased  by  ajd.  on  April  12, 

and  State  subsidy  reduced  by  .£45,000,000. 

;ke  of  French  miners, 

South  Wales  Miners'  Conference  deckled  by  3,487  votes  to 
6 to  in  favour  of  Direct  Action  to  compel  the  Government  to 
accept  nationalisation  of  mines,  and  to  demand  an  immediate 
increase  in  wages  of  £2  a  week. 
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9th.  Martial  law  introduced  into  railway  workshops  in  Russia  by 

the  Soviet  Government. 

Joint  Industrial  Council  of  the  Road  Transport  Industry 
agree  to  refer  the  workers'  claim  for  a  io/-  advance  in  wages 
to  arbitration  by  the  Industrial  Court. 

10th.          Preliminary  voting  on  the  question  of  I  tion  to  be 

decided  at  the  Special  Trades  Union  Congress  showed  that,  of 
the  Miners,  524,000  were  for  Direct  Action,  346,000  for 
political  action  in  support  ot  the  nationalisation  of  the  mines. 
The  General  Workers  (1,500,000)  decided  almost  unanimously 
in  favour  of  political  action.  The  N.U.R.  Executive  voted  for 
political  action 

llth.  The  Spcdal  Trade  Union  Congress  rejected  the  policy  of 

Direct  Action  to  compel  the  Government   to  nationalise  the 
mines,  by  a  majority  of  2,820,000,  and  supported  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  intensive  political  propaganda  for  the  sam< 
by  a  majority  of  2,717,000. 

The  Industrial  Court  awarded  an  advance  of  6/-  a  wi- 
time   rates,  and   157.  on  piece-work  rates,  to   men   in   the 
engineering,  shipbuilding   and   ship-repairing    trades   on 
ground   that   the   remuneration    of    the   workpeople    should 
depend  on  the  value  of  the  work  done,  and  that  the  value 
of  the  work  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  market. 

12th.  ^rs.  Coats  publish  a  statement  refuting  the  findings  of 

the  Standing  Committee  on  Trusts. 

Discovery  in  Berlin  of  revolutionary  plot  to  corrupt  the 
troops.  Arrest  of  four  leaders  ordered. 

Miners'  Federation  demand  wage  increase  of  3/-  per  ^hift 
for  adults  and  1/6  for  juniors. 

13th.  Noske's  government  overthrown  by  Junker  revolution  led 
by  von  Liittwitz  and  Kapp. 

Cost  of  Living  (based  on  prices  of  45  representative  com- 
modities) said  to  have  trebled  since  1913. 

15th.  South  Wales  Steel  Workers  resume  work  after  14  days 
strike — during  which  it  is  calculated  that  more  than  ,£500,000 
was  lost  in  wages  alone. 

16th.  Standing  Committee  on  Trusts  issue  Report  on  Electric 
Lamp  Combine. 

Welsh  Steel  Strike  :  Conciliation  Board  concedes  the  4o'/. 
advance  in  wages,  payable  from  January  last.  Wages  sliding 
scale  introduced,  with  ^5  as  minimum. 

17th.  Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Industrial  Assurance 
condemns  present  methods  both  of  Companies  and  of 
Societies. 
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Failure  of  Kapp  Luttwiu  riling.     Spread  of 
feared 

Associated  Society  of  Engineers  and  Firemen  agree  to 
submit  demand  for  higher  wages  to  National  Railway  Wages 
Board  N.U.R.  and  A.S.I.E.  ft  F.  consider  terms  of  an 
agreement  for  Joint  action. 

Ebert  Government  returned  to  Berlin  and  called  on  all 
<ers  to  end  the  strike 

National  Federation  of  General  Workers  approve  the  prin- 
ciple of  payment  by  results,  given  proper  safeguards. 

Negotiations  opened  between  the  Government  and  the 
Miners'  Federation  on  the  claim  for  a  wage  advance  of  j/  . 

19th.         Miners'  demand  :  tne  Minister  resists  the  demand 

as  a  form  of  Syndicalism. 

:'H'!,.  tiissal  of  two  men  at  Bargoed  Colliery,  South  Wales, 

leads  to  a  strike  of  2,000  n 

2Ui.          Meeting  at  the  Albert  Hall  to  welcome  George  Lansbury 
on  his  return  from  Moscow.     10,000  people  said  to  have 


German  Labour  makes  terms  with  Kbcrt  Government  on 
conditions  involving  a  policy  of  nationalisation. 

At  a  Conference  presided  over  by  W.  Brace,  M.P.,  the 
S.V.  proposal  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of 

Great  Britain  and  demand  an  increase  of  £*  a  week. 

C.  Parliamentary  Committee  protests  against  amend- 
ment in  Unemployment  Insurance  Bill  allowing  the  Trade 
Unions  to  pay  unemployment  benefit  d  ..eir  members. 

Ebert  Government  comes  to  an  agreement  with  the  Left, 
whereby  a  purely  Socialist  government  is  to  hold  office  until 
the  elections,  and  Workmen's  Guards  to  replace  the  Rcichs 
wehr. 

24th.  Miners  reject  Government  offer  and  prepare  to  take  a  strike 
bal 

Strike  of  2,000  rail  way  men  at  Wakefield  as  a  protest  against 
one-day  suspension  of  a  d: 

Industrial  Court  awards  6/-  a  week  wage  increase  to  workers 
in  railway  shops. 

Daily  Htrald  alleges  discovery  of  Government  "  plot  "  to 
blockade  mining  areas  in  the  event  of  a  strike. 

Mr.  Frank  Hodges  publishes  misleading  version  of  the 
Premier's  reply  to  the  Miners'  Federation. 

25th.  5,000  men  struck  work  at  the  Slough  Motor  Transport 
Depot  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  as  a  protest  against  the 
alleged  victimisation  of  a  mechanic  dismissed  on  March  icth. 


Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway  strike  settled. 

Government  appoints  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  best 
means  for  securing  greatest  possible  output  combined  with 
permanent  well-being  of  all  engaged  in  the  industry. 

Cotton  weavers  ask  for  60  7.  increase  on   present  wage 
which  is  already  140  */.  above  the  pre-war  standard  ratr. 
26th.          Labour  Party  launches  its  scheme  for  raising  ;£  100,000  as 
a  fighting  fund. 

Daily   Herald  repeats  its  blockade  "canard"  in  spiu-  of 
the  publication  of  an  official  denial  by  the  Government. 
29tli.          Government  offers  the  Miners'  Federation  an  advance  of 
20  per  cent,  on   gross  earnings.      It   is  calculated  that  the 
advance  will  add  ,£36,500,000  a  year  to  the  wage  bill. 

The  Conference  decides  to  submit  the  question  of  a  strike 
or  acceptance  of  the  terms  to  a  ballot  of  the  rank  and  file 
30tli.          Joint  Industrial  Council  of  the  Tramways  industry  discuss 
demand  of  the  Transport  Workers  Federation  for  an  advance 
of  io/-  a  week  in  the  wages  of  Tramway-workers,  and  obtain 
offer  of  5/6  from  employers.     Strike  notices  withdrawn. 
Cotton   spinners  demand  60  per  cent,   increase  on   present 
earnings  and  payment  for  annual  week's  holiday.     This  would 
bring  their  wages  to  almost  three  times  the  pre-war  rate. 
31st.          Denmark  :   T.U.C.  declare  a  general   strike  to  begin   on 
April  6th  unless  the  political  situation  is  materially  changed. 

Dockers'  Inquiry :  Court  recommends  universal  minimum 
wage  of  i6/-  a  day  and  a  system  of  registration  and  mainten- 
ance grants  to  counteract  the  evils  of  casual  labour. 
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INDU  STRI  AL      PEACE 

THE  REGULATION  OF  WAGES. 

NOTHING,  surely,  is  more  urgently  needed  at  present  than  a 
just  theory  of  wages.  If  the  governing  principles  were 
determined  and  good  methods  found  for  adjusting  tluin  to 
each  other  and  applying  them  to  chan^in^  conditions,  much 
harmful  controversy  could  be  avoided.  But  in  ua^c  quest. 
authentic  science  and  craftsmanlike  procedure  scarcely  exist. 
In  place  of  these,  uncertainty  rules:  agitation  supersedes 
argument,  and  extemporisation  is  valued  above  thought  and 
theory. 

A  striking  award  was  recently  made  by  the  Industrial  Court 
for  the  engineering  trades.  The  Court  (Times,  April  14,  1920) 
decided  against  a  cost  of  living  advance,  but  held  that,  on  the 
basis  of  the  "  value  of  the  work  done,"  and  having  regard  to 
the  exceptional  state  of  the  market  for  engineering  products, 
the  workers  could  be  given  an  advance  of  35.  a  week  (7^  per 
cent,  for  pieceworkers)  in  April  and  another  35.  in  June.  The 
Engineering  Employers  complained  against  the  award  as  ultra 
vires,  but  the  Court  held  its  ground.  The  agreement  of 
February,  1917,  between  the  employers  and  the  workpeople's 
organisations  contemplates  the  examination  of  wages  in  the 
light  of  the  "  abnormal  conditions  .  .  .  due  to  the  war." 
The  present  briskness  in  engineering  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  an  abnormal  condition,  and  as  due,  in  a  sense,  to  the  war. 
But  it  is  unlikely  that  either  side  had  in  mind  conditions  of  this 
sort  when  the  agreement  was  made.  Without  a  doubt  the 
award  brings  a  new  principle  into  wages  arbitrations  for 
whole  trades.  If  this  principle  is  to  stand,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  familiarising  the  public  with  it,  and  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  ensure  that  it  is  not  applied  on  insufficient 
evidence  or  by  rote. 

The  Industrial  Court  is  the  child  of  a  very  recent  statute. 
But  it  is  also  the  successor  of  a  body  which  became 
exceedingly  well  known  during  the  war — the  Committee 
on  Production.  The  Committee  supervised  the  "tcaling-op  " 
of  wages  during  the  war,  being  concerned  to  adjust  wages  to 
one  factor  only,  viz.,  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  commodities.  As 
the  rise  affected  all  classes  of  wage-earners,  the  advances 
were  awarded  upon  a  uniform  standard.  Several  years  of 
arbitration  on  this  plan  aroused  certain  definite  expectations 
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among  workpeople.   Whatever  advances  the  Committee  might 

.    the  engineering  trades  came   to  be 

rcil    the-    ri^ht     of     w   >t!.r:  ,     1:1    all    other    tf.ulc*.       A    day 

ic   when   the    M  lunitiont,  having  armed  itself 

with  powers  to  issue  statutory  orders  regarding  men's  wages, 
c  a  special   rut  cut.  to   the 

skill  rs  in   tlic  en  The  skilled 

UK  mine  and  substantial  grievance,  for  their  skill 

alt*:  |x>ssiblc  for  semi-skilled  workers    •  >  on 

•  \c    those   of  the  kkillcd   men 

uselves.     But    the    threat  mass  of  workpeople.  1   to 

lised  procedure  of   the  Committee  on  Production, 

in  the  . '  c.    Since  wage 

movements  ha\c  nearly  always  originated  in  the  engineering 

r  trade-*  !ic  engineers'  advances  with  or 

n  atul  after  longer  or  shorter  delays,  the 

claim  of  the  other  trades  to  participate  in  the  12}  per  cent. 

c  was  intelligible,  and  indeed  almost  inevitable.     The 

i  which  the  Committee  followed  and  confirmed  proved 

too  str  the    Ministry  of    Munitions'  special  advance 

to  skilled  time- workers      After  months  of  agitation  the  12) 

per  cent  ce  was  made  universal.     The  method  of  this 

:t    interest.      The  consideration  of  all 
to  the   uj   per  ccn  nee    was   transferred   from 

'  the  Committee. 

The    Industrial    Court   has  now  ventured   itself  to   give  a 

spe  for  the  Court,  presumably,  would  not  assert 

ill  trades  that  their  present  briskness  justifies  an  advance 

wages.      The  assertion  of  a  new  principle  as  governing 

general  awards,  and  the  enforcing  of  this  new  principle  on  behalf 

of  the  engineer  c  occasioned  w!  develop 

s.      The  "scaling-up  "  of   wages  during   the  war 

iliarised    the    nation    with    centralised    procedure.      The 

continuing  abnormalities  of   the   post-war  period — and  who 

set  a  limit  to  this  period? — are  fastening  this  procedure 

more   firmly    in   our  industries.      The  nation   appears  to  be 

committed   to   the  general   method.     The  war-time   general 

awards  rested  on  a  single  principle,  viz.,  the  adjustment  of 

wages  to  the  cost  of  1  re  is  no  reason  why,  under 

the  procedure  of  a  centralised  Court  arbitrating  for  a  whole 

ic  or  for  all  trades  together,  other  principles  should  not  be 

taken  into  account. 

Neither  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  briskness  of  a  trade 
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ought  not  to  be  reflected  in  its  wages.  To  establish  a 
connection  between  the  prosperity  of  a  trade  ami  it*  wages 
is  not  heterodoxy.  Profit-sharing  means  nothing  else.  The 
general  principle  of  recognising  the  "value  of  work  done" 
is  defensible  and  even  necessary.  The  two  points  on  which 
discussion  must  centre  are  these.  Firstly,  will  the  action  of 
the  Court  be  understood  by  the  mass  of  wage-earners  ?  The 
engineers  are  the  natural  leaders  of  the  working-classes. 
Whatever  advances  the  engineers  win  other  classes  of 
workers  habitually  desire  and  endeavour  to  obtain.  Unless 
the  novelty  of  the  principle  on  which  the  Court  has  acted 
and  its  strictly  limited  application  are  strongly  emphasised 
and  advertised,  the  Court  and  the  Government  may  be  unable 
to  resist  the  demands  of  the  workpeople  in  other  industries  for 
a  similar  concession. 

And,  secondly,  is  a  general  award  by  a  Court  the  best  way 
of  giving  workpeople  a  share  in  the  briskness  of  business  ? 
They  gain  already  by  steadier  and  better-paid  employment 
and  by  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  commodities.  And 
briskness  may  be  due  to  other  factors  than  labour.  Increased 
wages,  again,  must  tend  to  raise  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  price  of  products,  and  so  eventually  to  reduce  consumption 
and  curtail  business.  Where  large  profits  are  accumulating, 
the  Exchequer  has  the  first  claim  on  them,  for  ordinary 
purposes  and  for  the  extinction  of  debt.  Surely  the  better 
way  to  give  workpeople  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
industry  is  to  interest  them  in  the  output  and,  possibly,  in 
the  profits  of  the  firms  for  which  they  work.  The  new 
principle  which  the  Court  has  promulgated,  and  which  it 
will  be  invited  and  perhaps  compelled  to  extend,  undermines 
all  the  detailed  schemes  of  profit-sharing  or  bonus  or  premiums 
of  whatever  sort  which  are  the  subject  of  experiment  in  so 
many  industries.  What  workman  need  think  about  his  output 
if  the  Court  tells  him  that  the  times  are  so  brisk  that  he  can 
have  35.  more  per  week  ? 

One  question  more.  Is  the  Court  really  in  a  position,  as 
far  as  knowledge  of  the  facts  goes,  to  impose  this  summary 
method  of  profit-sharing  on  an  industry  ?  Few  things  are 
less  likely.  And  even  if  the  figures  justified  the  decision  it 
is  not  clear  how  the  Court  could,  with  practical  safety, 
impose  profits-advances,  which  must  of  necessity  be  different 
in  different  trades. 
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I  III     GREATEST  NEED. 

An-  l»o  served  the  big  guns  along  the  Western 

Front — the  gun§  which  transformed  the  hornet  and  factories 
:icc  into  mere  heaps  of  rubbish — there  were 
iy    bricklayers,    carpenters,    and    other    workers    in    the 
but!  .idc.     In  peace  they  spent  thur  du\s    in    rearing 

homes  and  churches  and  factories ;  the  necessity  of  war  for 
them  to  destroy  the  very  things  they  had  formerly  spent  their 
lives  in  crcat 

t  is  one  concrete  example  of  why  to-day  the  supply  of 
goods  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  world.  You 
cannot  turn  builders  into  destroyers  for  five  years  without 
seriously  disturbing  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  must  be  obvious 
th.it  the  men  who  are  knocking  down  buildings  cannot  be 
erect  mj*  the 

Witli  tii.it  simple  fact  kept  steadily  in  mind,  and  applied  to 
the  varied  needs  of  our  daily  life,  it  is  easy  to  underst 
uhv  the  wants  of  the  world  to-day  are  unsatisfied.  The 
scarcity  of  all  articles  is  due  to  the  fact  that  for  five  years 
the  millions  of  men  who  are  normally  employed  in  making 
those  articles  were  engaged  instead  on  the  work  of  destruction. 
men  who  are  making  things  are  demanding  that  they 
shall  make  less  and  shall  have  more.  Shorter  hours,  higher 
wages,  at  a  moment  when  scarcity  is  universal,  are  only 
possible  if  luce  much  more  per  hour.  The  attempt 

to  raise  wages  by  reducing  profits  to  zero  must  eventually 
make  an  end  of  production.  Labour  will  not  work  without 
wages;  neither  w..  1  function  without  profits.  If  you 

render  the  accumulation  of  capital    impossible,  you  cripple 
ion  :uul  dry  up  the  source  of  wages 

Let  us  revert  to  the  illustration  with  which  we  started. 
Think  of  what  is  involved  in  the  building  of  a  single  house. 
Let  us  -  •  such  a  piece  of  work  will  occupy  half  a  dozen 

men  for  six  months.  In  that  period  there  will  be  twenty-six 
wee  \s,  and  each  worker  will  expect  his  week's 

wages  to  be  punctually  forthcoming  on  those  pay-days.  But 
where  is  the  money  to  come  from?  No  one  can  live  in  the 
^c  while  it  is  being  built,  utul,  even  if  it  were  possible, 
the  rent  for  six  months  would  not  go  far  towards  providing 
the  wages  of  six  men  for  twenty-six  weeks. 


Where  then  is  the  money  to  come  from  to  pay  the  wages  of 
the  six  house-builders  week  by  week  ?  It  must  be  found  by 
the  man  who  has  ordered  the  house,  and  for  him  to  be  able  to 
do  so  it  is  essential  that  he  houKl  have  saved  the  necessary 

ok  or  by  crook.     Those   savings   arc   capital, 
without  capital  not  even   .1   Dingle  house  can  be  built. 

The  chief  agency  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  work! 
is  machinery;  not  only  the  engines  and  the  tools  and  the 
factories,  but  also  the  organisation — financial,  technical,  and 
managerial — which  makes  the  wheels  of  industry  go  round. 

The  supply  of  capital  depends,  then,  firstly  upon  production 
and  secondly  upon  saving.  We  must  produce  more  than  we 
want  for  our  immediate  comfort.  The  savings  which  become 
capital  may  be  accumulated  from  wages  and  other  small 
incomes  ami  from  the  profits  of  larger  businesses.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  something  be  saved  from  direct 
consumption  and  used  to  increase  production  permanently. 

Whatever  is  so  applied  is  directed  from  personal  use  and  devoted 
to  a  public  purpose. 

Unfortunately,  a  very  large  number  of  people  have  got  the 
idea  that  the  best  way  to  get  all  the  things  they  want  is  to 
increase  wages  by  reducing  profits.  This  appears  to  be  quite 
a  good  plan  :  some  seem  to  get  so  much  and  some  so  little. 
Why  not  divide  the  lot  equally  ?  But  the  plan  won't  work. 
In  the  first  place,  if  all  the  profits  throughout  the  country  were 
disbursed  as  wages,  the  amount  received  by  each  individual 
would  be  so  small  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  much  of  it 
would  become  productive  capital.  It  would  be  spent — well- 
spent,  if  you  like — in  the  home.  But  what  would  happen  at 
the  end  of  a  year  ?  The  net  effect  of  increasing  wages  out 
of  profits  would  be  to  diminish  the  amount  of  capital  available 
for  construction  work  and  to  increase  the  expenditure  for 
current  consumption.  This  would  send  up  the  cost  of  living 
because  it  would  first  increase  demand  and  then  curtail  the 
means  of  increasing  production. 

The  public  is  hostile  to  profits  because  it  does  not  follow 
them  back  into  industrial  use  and  see  the  ultimate  results 
in  larger  and  cheaper  production.  Profits  are  regarded 
grudgingly  as  lost  to  the  public  and  at  best  as  an  incentive 
which  it  is  necessary  to  concede.  But  profits  are  more  than 
an  incentive — they  are  the  actual  means  by  which  the  leaders 
in  industry  achieve  increased  production.  The  public  is 
always  asking  that  profits  should  be  reduced,  despite  the 
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fact    tli.it    there    is    far    more    likelihood    of    profits    being 

uJuitri.il  ad\  .mcement, 

ages.       !  in   any   line    has   been 

a  th.it  line. 

(ul  expansion   of    the   i  :idu*tries 

has  been  I.  means  of  the   profits  obtained 

in  the  business.     The  saving*  result  icnt 

II.INC  fu.  .:icnt»  and  nnpi 

incuts.     The  great  fortunes  made  in    the   industry  cousin 
vast  properties  by  means  of  \\huh  iron  .mil  steel  are  made 
and    sold    to    the    public    more    cheaply    than    before    such 

cs   existed. 

re  is  a  better  way  of  raising  wages  than  by  confiscating 

fits.      Wh.it    happens    if,    at    a    given    time,    profits    are 

um:  industry?     The  larger  the  profits,  the 

more    will     capital    l>e    attracted    and    the    faster    will     DC    the 

development  of  the  business   in  which   they   are   made,  until 

the  point  is  re.  here  the  public  is  abundantly  supplied 

.1   profit   so   moderate  that  capital  is   invested    in   other 

MS.     The  most  effective  protection  of  the  public  from 

»fits   is  in   the   fact   that   such   profits   are  their  own 

mid  .in.;.     They  work  a  permanent  change  in  the  conditions 

from  which  they  spring,  and  no  arbitrary  attempt  to  regulate 

its  can  do  ti 

The  fundamental  need  is  an  increase  in  production,  and  the 
limiting  factor  in  production  is  our  ability  to  provide  capital 
—to  make  provision  for  increased  production  in  the  future.  It 
is  utterly  futile  to  try  to  improve  working-class  conditions 
by  raising  money  wages,  while  the  supply  of  everything  is 
being  reduced.  If  all  the  wages  in  the  world  were  doubled 
to-morrow  the  change  would  not  add  one  bushel  of  wheat, 
one  pound  of  sugar,  or  one  yard  of  cloth  to  the  world's  supply. 
true  that  if  a  few  get  more  wages  while  the  others  do 
:  mer  may  be  able  to  get  more  than  their  share 
by  outbidding  the  others,  but  there  is  no  settlement  of  the 
social  problem  on  such  lines  as  that.  The  fundamental  truth 
is  that  industry  as  a  whole  is  engaged  in  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  population  and  that  the  greater  the  production  in  each 
branch  of  industry  the  greater  will  be  the  supply  for  all. 
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THE    TERRITORIAL    ARMY. 

I\  Great  Britain  to-day  there  are  more  than  seven  million 
men  between  the  ages  of  17  and  38.  If  only  three  out  of 
every  hundred  of  these  men  joined  the  Territorial  Army,  the 
strength  of  that  Force  would  soon  be  brought  up  to  its 
authorised  establishment.  Though  the  demand  is  thus  a  very 
modest  one,  the  response  has  been  disappointing  to  those  who 
looked  for  brisk  recruiting.  For  some  reason  or  other  there 
is  a  hesitation  about  enlisting  in  the  Citizen  Army,  and  this 
can  only  be  due  to  lethargy  or  misunderstanding — because 
there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  hesitation  when  once  the 
facts  of  the  situation  are  generally  understood. 

A  simpler  issue  has  seldom  been  submitted  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  British  people.  The  rapid  demobilisation  which 
followed  upon  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  reduced  our 
military  strength  at  a  time  when  our  responsibilities  for 
maintaining  order  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world  were 
greater  than  at  any  former  period  in  our  history.  Simul- 
taneously there  arose  an  urgent  demand  for  economy,  especially 
with  regard  to  military  expenditure.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Government  would  have  deserved  universal  blame 
had  they  not  taken  the  obvious  step  of  re-establishing  the 
Territorial  Army  without  delay.  No  responsible  body  of 
opinion  has  formulated  any  reasonable  opposition  to  the 
Scheme  and  there  is  no  alternative  proposition  before  the 
public.  Why,  then,  this  delay  in  filling  up  the  ranks?  To 
some  extent,  no  doubt,  an  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
feeling  of  reaction  against  all  forms  of  soldiering  which  is  the 
natural  sequel  to  five  years  of  war.  This,  however,  is  not 
enough,  by  itself,  to  account  for  the  attitude  of  reluctance 
which  we  have  referred  to  and  which  affects  not  only  the  old 
soldier  who  has  served  his  time  but  also  the  young  man 
who  has  never  yet  donned  khaki.  Amongst  the  seven  million 
eligibles  there  must,  at  the  lowest  computation,  be  three 
per  cent,  whom  a  sense  of  duty,  if  not  a  native  inclination, 
would  impel  to  take  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  that  Citizen 
Army  which  the  Government  asks  for  and  which  the  Country 
needs. 

We  believe  that  the  issue  would  not  be  left  in  doubt  for  a 
single  minute  if  the  mass  of  the  nation  would  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  question  in  the  light  of  common  sense  and 
form  their  own  opinion  of  its  merits  without  giving  heed  to 


the  u.-r. '.Mrranted  and  unwarrantable  lutpicions  which  a  numeri- 
cally insignificant  coterie  of  discontented  partisans  have  seen 
fit  to  engender. 

In  truth,  the  logical  case  for  a  Citizen  Army  is  unanswer- 
able. Such  objections  as  have  been  adduced  are  of  the  flimsiest. 
Divorced  from  prejuiii  ,1  not  bear  one  moment's 

investigation.  Take,  for  example,  the  objection  which  resU 
on  the  assumption  that  tl.  4  of  the  Territorial  Army 

savour*  nd  see  how  the  protest  fares  when  put 

to  the  test  of  even  the  most  elerot  :gument.     Nobody, 

in  his  senses,  is  bold  enough  to  a<:  i»c  propusii ion  that 

our  military  establishments  should  be  suddenl)  swept  out  of 
existence.  If  we  arc  to  have  any  soldiers  at  all,  which,  we 
would  ask,  is  the  least  tainted  with  militarism,  a  professional 
army  living  in  barracks  and  subject  to  military  law  through- 
out the  year — or  a  civilian  army,  composed  of  citizens  living 
in  their  own  homes,  subject  to  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land, 
carrying  on  their  normal  occupations  and  remaining  members 
of  their  Trade  Unions?  The  question  has  only  to  be  put  to 
answer  itself. 

Take,  again,  the  objection  which  is  based  on  the  fallacy  that 
social  reform  is  likely  to  be  held  up  if  the  Government 
indulges  in  military  adventures.  Social  reform  costs  money, 
a  citizen  army  is  infinitely  cheaper  than  a  professional  one 
and  the  smaller  the  expenditure  which  the  nation  can  devote 
to  military  objects  the  greater  the  sum  available  for  so, 
experiments.  The  social  reformer,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
anti-militarist — if  he  is  sincere — must  perforce  throw  his 
influence  in  favour  of  the  less  costly  type. 

An  autocratic  government  might  be  tempted  to  dragoon 
the  Kingdom  by  creating  a  military  caste,  but  a  democratic 
government  prefers  to  seek  stability  on  a  broader  and  surer 
ground.  It  invites  the  co-operation  of  all  the  people,  it 
makes  no  distinction  between  classes  and  it  enforces  no 
arbitrary  conditions.  A  Citizen  Army  is  called  for  in  the 
interests  of  economy  and  in  full  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  voluntary  service.  A  definite  and  firm  promise  is  given 
th.it  the  Territorial  Army  will  not  be  used,  even  for  defence, 
unless  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  declare  that  a 
national  emergency  exists,  and  no  man  can  be  compelled  to 
fulfil  his  obligation  except  at  the  summons  of  the  majority  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  Could  anything  be  fairer  or  more  reason- 
able, anything  more  democratic  in  spirit,  in  theory,  or  in  fact  ? 
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THE  NEW  MAP  OF  EUROPE. 
(IV)  CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

THE  long  threatened  disruption  of  the  Austro-Hun^arian 
Empire  became  an  accomplished  fact  as  a  result  of  the 
Great  European  War.  The  various  suhjcct  States  broke 
away  from  Austria  and  Hungary  and  formed  themselves  into 
independent  groups  on  a  basis  of  nationality.  Of  these,  the 
two  most  important  were  the  Czecho-Slovakian  group  in  the 
North  and  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  group  in  the  South,  the 
complete  independence  of  both  of  which  was  recognized  by- 
Austria  in  the  Peace  Treaty  signed  at  St.  Gcrmain-cn-L ;tvc 
Sept.  10,  1919. 

The  new  State  of  Czecho-Slovakia  comprises  the  two 
Austrian  States  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  a  part  of  Austrian 
Silesia,  and  that  portion  of  North  West  Hungary  which,  as  it 
is  peopled  by  Slovaks,  goes  by  the  name  of  Slovakia,  the  four 
parts  being  bound  together  by  the  common  tie  of  their  Slav 
nationality. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate  the  economic  strength 
of  a  new  political  unit  of  this  kind.  We  can  of  course  take 
the  four  component  parts  and  attempt  to  sum  up  their  collec" 
tive  social,  industrial,  and  commercial  advantages.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  great  deal  of  the  economic 
strength  of  any  separate  portion  of  a  great  Empire  lies  in  its 
economic  relations  with  the  Empire  itself.  When  the  Empire 
therefore  is  dismembered,  the  severed  parts  may  suffer  econo- 
mically to  an  extent  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  calculate.  On 
the  other  hand  the  union  of  these  four  states  into  a  compact 
whole  and  the  spirit  and  energy  which  naturally  accompany 
the  new  feeling  of  national  independence  may  more  than 
counterbalance  any  loss  resulting  from  the  severance  of  the 
old  political  and  economic  ties. 

Bohemia  and  Moravia 

as  regards  Industry  and  Commerce  have  so  much  in  common 
that  they  may  conveniently  be  taken  together. 

Agriculture.  From  the  point  of  view  of  food  supply  the 
loss  of  these  two  provinces  is  a  great  blow  to  Austria,  for 
together  they  supplied  approximately  half  of  Austria's  total 
production  of  the  most  important  agricultural  products,  their 
most  striking  contributions  being  63,  in  the  case  of  barley  and 
90^  in  that  of  sugar-beet.  The  largeness  of  the  production  is 
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due  partly  to  the  fact  that  more  than  half  the  country  is  under 
tillage  and  partly  to  the  very  great  fertility  of  the  toil.  The 
principal  crops  in  order  of  acreage  under  cultivation  are : — 
t>arley,  fodder-plants,  potatoes,  wheat  and  sugar, 
beet.  Spc,  rest  also  attaches  to  the  cul-  *  of  hops 

and  various  kinds  of  fruit,  which,  although  they  do  not  c 
so  much  of  the  land  as  the  crops  already  mentioned,  are  of 
importance  and  figure  prominently  in  the  export  returns. 
In  this  connection  also  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  some  $o*/. 
of  the  population  of  Moravia  and  about  J5'/.  of  that  of 
Bohemia  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Minerals.     Bohem  Moravia  together  have  in  the 

past  accoui  r   a   considerable   portion  of   the  Austrian 

production  of  coal  and  lignite ;  4J*/.  of  the  one  and  83*7.  of 

the  other.     The  supplies  of  native  coal,  however,  arc  quite 

for  the  needs  of  their  many  factories,  though  the 

output  of  lignite  is  in  excess  of  home  requirements  and  pro- 

s  a  surplus  for  export.     Of  the  other  minerals,  iron  is  one 

<>f  the  most  important,  though  its  output  is  small  in  comparison 

!i  such  iron  producing  countries  as  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 

,loes  not  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  importation. 

Silver  comes  next  in  the  value  of  its  output,  and  the  production 

tite,  wolfram  and  uranium  are  worthy  of  mention. 
Mineral  springs  are  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  Bohemia 
Moravia,  the   most  famous  being  Carlsbad,  Marienbad, 
Franzenbad.     Their  fame  is  world-wide,  the   number  of 
tors  they  attracted  before  the  war  being  well  over  160,000 
a  yc 

Manufactures.   These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : — 

(1)  those  of  which  the  raw  materials  are  produced  at  home, 

(2)  i  i  depend  on   imported  products,  whether  raw 
materials  or  partly  manufactured  goods.     In  the  former  class 
come  sugar,  beer  and  spirits,  glass  and  china,  timber  products 

cement  ;  in  the  latter  textiles,  chemicals  and  machinery. 
Bohemia  has  long  been  famous  for  its  glass,  and  in  addition  to 
the  decorated  and  coloured  varieties  with  which  the  term 
Bohemian  glass  is  commonly  associated,  her  factories  put  out 
an  enormous  quantity  of  less  ornamental  kinds  such  as  glass 
bottles,  plain  table  glass,  etc.  The  importance  of  the  porce- 
lain industry  is  derived  from  the  valuable  deposits  of  the  china 
clay  known  as  kaolin,  which  is  used  in  the  porcelain  factories 
and  in  the  paper  mills,  and  is  besides  largely  exported  to  other 
countries.  Sugar  refining  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
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industry,  the  output  of  these  comparatively  small  States  being 
about  equal  to  that  of  France  and  somewhere  about  one-third 
that  of  Germany.  Bohemian  beer  is  known  all  over  the  world. 
"Pilsener"  has  become  a  household  word  and  is  a  descriptive 
term  for  .1  particular  class  of  beer  in  whatever  country  it  may 
be  brewed.  The  distillation  of  spirits  is  carried  on  in  almost 
every  locality  of  the  two  provinces.  Like  the  sugar  refining,  it 
is  complementary  to  other  industries  in  as  much  as  the  r. im- 
material used  is  for  the  most  part  the  molasses  which  arc 
obtained  at  home  in  very  large  quantities  as  a  bye-product  of 
the  sugar  refineries;  while  potatoes,  which  are  also  used, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  are  the  product  of  local  agriculture. 
The  manufacture  of  timber  products  such  as  wood-pulp,  paper, 
and  the  well  known  Austrian  bentwood  furniture,  also  have 
their  sources  of  raw  materials  at  home,  the  Bohemian  forests, 
especially,  yielding  large  quantities  of  wood  for  the  purpose. 

The  textile  industries  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  are  well 
developed,  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  linens,  both 
yarn  and  cloth,  are  carried  on  on  quite  a  large  scale.  The 
cotton  industry  is  especially  flourishing  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  before  the  war  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in 
the  two  provinces  was  about  one-eighth  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  about  one-quarter  that  of  Germany,  half  that  of 
France,  twice  that  of  Belgium  and  five  times  that  of  Switzer- 
land. Of  the  branches  of  the  woollen  industry  which  are 
carried  on,  special  interest  attaches  to  the  manufacture  of 
fezes  and  oriental  prayer  carpets  which  find  a  ready  market 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  Near  East  generally.  Bohemian  linen, 
which  is  to  a  large  extent  made  from  home-grown  flax,  has  a 
high  reputation  for  quality,  and  its  manufacture  is  quite  a 
flourishing  industry.  Of  chemical  products  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  fertilizers  of  various  kinds,  potash,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  matches.  The  making  of  machinery  is  a  very  large 
industry,  and  engineering  works  on  a  large  scale  are  to  be 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  two  provinces,  including  the  well 
known  ordnance  w«  rks  at  Skoda.  Locomotives  are  made,  as 
also  motors,  machinery  for  the  sugar,  brewing,  and  textile 
industries,  and  enamelled  iron  ware. 

These  industries  are  carried  on  all  over  the  country,  often 
in  quite  small  towns  and  villages,  but  the  tendency  is  naturally 
to  concentrate  in  the  districts  most  conveniently  situated 
for  raw  materials  and  for  power.  The  chief  industrial  centres 
in  Bohemia  are  Prague,  Pilsen,  Budweis  and  Reichenberg; 
and  in  Moravia,  Brunn,  Mahrisch-Ostrau,  Olmiitz  and  Iglau. 
(To  be  continued). 


I  HE  FACTS  OF  THE  CASE  IN  DIAGRAM. 

PEOPLE  talk  glibly  of  millions,  but  there  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  work!  between  talking  about  a  thing  and  really  compre- 
hending a.  In  tome  indixidualt  the  faculty  for  marshalling 
figures  and  grasping  their  significance  is  more  developed  than 
in  others,  but  all  have  their  limitation- .  It  is  said  that 
aborigines  of  Australia  cannot  count  beyond  ten,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  average  Kuropean  realises,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  full  meaning  of  the  figures  representing, 
shall  we  say,  ten  thousand.  When  it  o  mes  to  millions  even 
the  highly  educated  are  soon  out  of  their  depth.  They  can 
talk  in  millions  and  calculate  in  millions  but,  at  the  best, 
thinking  in  millions  is  a  very  sketchy  business,  if,  indeed,  it 
ever  materialises  except  as  the  result  of  a  momentary  impulse. 
A  simple  example  will  illustrate  the  point.  Let  us  suppose 
.t  some  new  and  fatal  plague  should  befall  the  United 
Kingdom  and  cause  the  death  of  one  person  every  minute. 
Sixty  people  would  be  dead  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour, 
fourteen  hundred  and  forty  would  perish  every  day,  at  the  end 
of  a  year  the  casualties  would  have  reached  525,600;  but  it 
would  take  more  than  eight  \-!r.  e  years  before  the  last  s 
of  the  present  population  had  passed  away.  If  it  were 
possible  for  a  witness  to  survey  the  whole  process  and  to 
memorise  the  details  he  might  well  be  appalled  at  the 
immensity  of  the  event ;  yet,  apart  from  its  tragic  aspect,  the 
example  is  of  the  simplest — and  we  read  columns  of  statistics 
which  tell  of  a  normal  rate  largely  in  excess  of  one  death  per 
minute  and  study  them  without  emotion.  The  fact  of  the 
ten  is  that  statistics  only  affect  the  superficial  brain 
mechanically — they  make  no  appeal  to  the  imagination. 

If  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  plain  numbers  the  more 
complicated  problem  of  percentages  presents  still  greater 
difficult ies,  and  if  anything  approaching  full  comprehension  is 
to  be  achieved,  it  becomes  necessary  to  exhibit  statistical 
facts  in  a  shape  which  will  appeal  to  the  mind  through  the 
eye,  and  in  a  form  which  lends  itself  most  readily  to  the 
solution  of  the  particular  object  in  view.  In  this  respect  the 
diagram  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  column  of  figures. 
It  arrests  attention,  is  lest  tiring  to  the  mind,  and  the  lesson 
which  it  conveys  is  more  easily  retained  by  the  memory. 
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DIAGRAM   No.   1. 
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By   RESIDENCE. 


The  present  series  of  diagrams,  of  which  the  first  is  given  on 
the  opposite  page,  is  intended  to  illustrate  a  variety  of  facts 
bearing  upon  the  social  and  economic,  the  industrial  and 
political  question,  .  f  the  day — so  far  as  those  questions  are 
capable  of  being  represent cd  in  this  manner.  The  figures 
on  which  they  are  based  will,  in  all  cases,  be  the  most 
authentic  obtainable  a  sort  of  attempt  will  be  made 

to  adjust   them  to  any  vh.it ever.     For 

good  or  for  ill  they  will  exhibit  the  bare  facts  of  the  case 
within  the  limit; itiuns  imposed  by  the  method.  Whenever 
possible  a  uniform  scale  will  be  adhered  to,  with  the  result 
tl  the  series  develops,  the  eye  will  grow  accustomed 
to  the  plan,  the  diagrams  will  have  a  common  denominator, 
and  a  ready  basis  of  comparison  will  be  afforded.  The  earlier 

grains   will   deal   with    such   elementary  factors  as  popu- 
>n,  sex,  age,  employment  and  industrial  grouping*.     These 

1  be  followed  by  others  more  detailed  informal 

•li  regard  to  the  National  income,  wages,  profits,  produc- 
tion, cost  of  living  and  cognate  subjects. 

Diagram  No.  I    represents    the    distribution  of  the    B 
people    according    to    nationality,    at    the    time    of    the    last 
Census.     Being  based  on  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it 

lades  Colonials  living  abroad  and  it  does  not  allow  for 
such  variations  as  those,  for  example,  which  arise  from  the 
fact  that  a  certain  number  of  Englishmen  are  domiciled  in 
Scotland  and  vice  versa.  Each  block  of  colour  represent  <. 
25,000  persons  and  forty  blocks  go  to  the  million.  The  diagram 
contains  1,814  blocks  and  accounts  for  45,350,000  people. 
It  is  correct,  therefore,  within  a  fraction  of  a  single  block, 
and  this,  owing  to  the  unnecessary  inconvenience  of  sub- 
dividing tenths  of  an  inch,  is  the  degree  of  accuracy 

.cd   at. 

To  have  included  British  subjects  living  in  foreign  countries 
and  at  sea  would  have  meant  an  addition  of  an  appreciable 
number  of  blocks,  and  although  these  people  are  properly 
omitted  from  the  diagram,  their  existence  should  not  be 
forgotten,  because  in  many  respects  their  interests  are  identical 
with  those  at  home.  This  refers  especially  to  those  sailors, 
soldiers  and  civilians  who  are  abroad  in  the  nation's  service. 
The  diagram  includes  some  300,000  aliens,  i.e.,  foreign  visitors 
who  have  not  become  naturalised.  If  British  subjects  of 
foreign  extraction  had  been  indicated,  a  considerable  number 
of  blocks  would  have  had  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
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DIAGRAM   No.   2. 
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SEX  and  AGE. 


Diagram  No.  II  also  consists  of  1,814  blocks  and  represents 

the  same  people  that  are  shewn  in  Diagram  No.  I,  but  the 

is  now  according  to  sei  and  age.     It  will  be  seen 

how  .1  large  proportion  of  the  population  consists  of  children 

and  young  persons.      Among  those   umicr  fifteen    there  is  a 

slight    ,  f  boys  over  girls.      After   fifteen  the 

girls  increases  in  comparison  with  the  boys  and 

ics  until   the  women  over  sixty-five  out- 

number  the  men  of  the  same  age  by  some  350,000. 

Four  hundred  and  t  ree  blocks  are  allocated  to  men 

between    twenty, ne    and    Mxty-fuc.       That     is    to   say,    the 

number  of  men  who  have  to  do  the  hulk  of  the  hard  work  are 

less  than  a  quarter  of  the  population.     As  there  are  many 

•  are  sick  and  disabled  it  follows  that   each   sound  man 

ue    and    under  sixty-five    has,   on   the 

broad   average,   to  suj>:  nisclf    and    nearly    three   other 

people.       It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  unmarried  men  who 
spend   all   they   earn  on    themselves,  and   idle  men  who  con- 

.ion  fund  of  wealth  are  passengers 

whose   presence  on  board   the  national    ship  is  not    entirely 
desirable. 

During  the  to  hear  a  great  deal  about   the 

importance     of     man-power.       This     diagram     shows     how 

rcl.iti\clv    bin. ill   was    the    reservoir    from    which    we  had  to 

tins  by   inference,    what   a   debt  of  gratitude 

the  nation  owes  to  the  women  who  maintained  the  production 

only    of    munitions,  but    of    those    absolute    necessaries 

without  which  the  nation  could  not  have  existed. 

In  subsequent  diagrams  we  propose  to  show  the  nature  and 
volume  of  proii  m  normal  times  as  compared  with  that 

;c    able  to  maintain  during  the   war.      Many 
reasons  are  adduced  by  unthinking  people  for  the  prevalence 
of  high    prices    and   for   the    low   purchasing   power   of   the 
sovereign  but  the  wonder  is  th.it  matters  are  not  much  worse 
.ire.     "  The   wealth  of  man   is    the   abundance  of 
uid    the    fact    that    the    world-scarcity    of    com- 
modities has  not  reduced  the  standard  of   living  enjoyed  by 
the   in  tss  of    the    British    nation  is  something  for  which  we 
ought  to  be  both  proud  and  thankful. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION. 
II.    INTEREST  AND  INFLATION. 

ON  Wednesday,  April  14,  the  rate  of  discount  at  which  the 
Treasury  sold  its  bills  was  raised  from  5!  to  6  per  cent.  The 
following  day  the  Bank  rate  was  raised  from  six  to  seven  pi 
cent.  The  first  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lo\\er  rate  for 
Treasury  bills  did  not  attract  sufficient  purchasers — the  price 
of  the  bill  was  too  high,  or,  in  other  words,  the  price  offered 
by  the  Treasury  for  money  was  too  low — and  the  Government 
had  been  compelled  to  resort  to  an  overdraft  on  Ways  and 
Means  Account.  The  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount  at  which 
Treasury  bills  were  offered.  The  situation  calls  for  ex- 
amination. 

After  the  outbreak  of  war  gold  practically  disappeared,  and 
its  place  was  taken  by  Treasury  notes.  If  the  notes  had  been 
issued  merely  to  the  extent  that  gold  was  withdrawn  their 
effect  would  have  been  precisely  the  same  as  that  produced 
by  the  metal  coins  which  they  had  replaced.  But  they  were 
issued  in  excess  of  that  amount.  The  Government  needed 
money  to  carry  on  the  war.  Some  was  obtained  by  means  of 
taxation  and  some  by  loan.  In  so  far  as  the  taxes  and  loans 
represented  savings  they  also  represented  simple  transferences 
of  purchasing  power  from  individuals  to  the  State,  which  could 
employ  the  labour  set  free  from  peace  occupations.  But  the 
amount  thus  obtained  proved  insufficient.  The  Government 
required  goods  at  once,  and  offered  contracts  at  terms  suffi- 
cient to  attract  the  necessary  supplies  even  in  face  of  the 
competition  of  individuals — for  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  State  could  not  afford  to  wait  until  private  citizens  had 
adjusted  their  individual  requirements  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  time.  The  deficiency  representing  the  difference  between 
the  requirements  of  the  State  and  the  proceeds  of  taxation 
and  loan  was  obtained  by  creating  purchasing  power.  The 
issue  of  Treasury  notes  was  increased  beyond  that  amount 
required  to  replace  gold  in  circulation. 

But  this  was  not  the  most  important  way  in  which  the 
Government  created  purchasing  power.  It  encouraged  banks 
to  invest  in  War  Loans  and  Treasury  bills  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  their  reserves  would  have  warranted  under  normal 
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conditions      The  excess  represented  credit  created  specially 

purpose,  and  a  net  increase  .  ..ising  power.     The 

ciult  was  ach»c\ed  will  be  described  in 

a  separate  article.     It  is  important  to  note  at  this  stage  that 

the  expansion  of  crcd  •  ted  in  the  urgency  and  extent 

khi   need  f..r  goods  and  services  for  the  prosecution  of  the 

nsified   the    rise  in    prices  ar»   the 

Me  result  of  shortage,  and  led  to  successful  demands 

ances  in  wages  \\luch  in  turn  raised  costs  and  prices 

and  called  for  further  expansion  of  credit  and  currency.     The 

btcdness   of   the   State   to   its    citizens   was   represented 

ans,  but  also  largely  by  Treasury  bills, 

\\  in*.  l>  :n.i\  be  regarded  as  promissory  notes,  \vi  essence, 

iicsc  fell  due  ere  replaced  by  fresh  bills. 

When  the  war  came  to  an  eml  ami  industry  was  adjusted  to 

peace  conditions,  manufacturers  and  dealers  required  greater 

.11  before  to  finance  the  same  volume  of  business, 

d  increased  with  every  general  rise  in  wages,  costs 

prices.     It  was  therefore  inevitable  that  there  should  be 

keen  competition  between  the  State  and  private  industry 

the    '  float i;  tal    employed    for    the    time    being   in   the 

purchase  of  Treasury  bills,  and  that  the  rate  of  interest  in  a 

..!-!  h.ive  advanced.      The  rise  in  the  rate  of 

ount  at   which  Treasury  bills  are  offered  is  due  primariU 

to  the  fact   that   the  industrial  market  pulled  more  effectively 

i  the  hill  market.   The  only  way  of  satisfying  both  markets 

ultancously    was   to   create   additional   credit,  a   method 

\\hiJi  \\ould  ultimately  defeat  its  own  end,  as  it  had  already 

c  in  the  past.    It  was  therefore  necessary  to  divert  floating 

lustry  to  the  purchase  of  fresh  bills  required  to 

replace  those  in  y  to  day.     When  bills  were  not 

so  replaced  the  Treasury  was  compelled  to  overdraw  at  the 

k  on  the  special  'Ways  and  Means*  account,  a  process 

which  merely  expanded  the  currency. 

It  lias  been  stated  that  the  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  w. 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount 
offered  on  Treasury  bills.  The  sequence  is  due  to  the  import- 
ance of  Treasury  bilK  in  the  compctitix e  market  for  floating 
capital.  Before  the  war  the  demand  of  the  Government  for 
floating  capital  was  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
demand  of  private  •  The  needs  of  the  latter  therefore 

determined  the  Bank  rate,  and  the  Treasury  borrowed,  when 
at    that  rate,   which    it    rarely    influenced   to   any 


material  extent.  The  rate  for  Treasury  bills,  or  their  equiva- 
lent, thus  followed  the  Bank  rate.  But  during  the  war  the 
Government  was  the  main  borrower  of  floating  capital,  and 
s  of  the  nature  of  a  semi-monopolistic  (  tion  of  con- 

Mimers.  It  thus  fixed  the  price  of  its  own  hills,  and  compelled 
competitors  (now  relatively  few)  to  pay  that  price.  In 
spite  of  the  cessation  of  fresh  borrowing,  this  condition  remains 
because  Treasury  bills  mature  regularly  in  such  large  am.  unis  , 
and  it  will  remain  until  the  greater  part  of  the  floating  debt  is 
funded  and  the  Government  ceases  to  be  a  large  and  regular 
customer  in  the  money  market.  It  is,  of  course,  the  case  that 
if  the  Bank  rate  remained  below  the  net  rate  for  Treasury 
bills  arbitrary  dealings  would  be  encouraged :  that  is,  people 
would  borrow  from  the  banks  and  purchase  bills  in  order  to 
secure  the  profit  indicated  by  the  difference  between  the  two 
rates.  But  it  is  clear  that  such  a  possibility  would  only  appear 
where  there  was  a  great  supply  of  bills  upon  the  market.  If 
the  supply  were  small  the  relative  demand  for  bills  would  be 
so  great  that  their  price  would  rise  (i.e.,  the  rate  of  discount 
would  fall) — which  is  but  another  way  of  sa\  in^  that  the  rate 
of  discount  on  Treasury  bills  would  be  determined  by  the 
Bank  rate.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  (i  e.,  because  Treasury 
bills  are  issued  or  replaced  in  such  large  amounts  and  their 
rate  determines  the  Bank  rate)  that  the  rate  which  must  be 
offered  on  Housing  bonds  will  be  raised  by  the  rise  in  the 
Treasury  bill  and  Bank  rates.  Already  there  are  signs  that 
the  essential  industry  of  house  construction  is  being  prejudiced 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  first  article. 

One  important  object  of  the  rise  in  the  Bank  and  Treasury 
bill  rates  is  to  encourage  thrift.  The  Bank  deposit  rate  has 
been  raised  to  five  per  cent.,  a  level  which  had  not  before 
been  reached  since  the  early  seventies.  But  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  will  produce  such  an  effect.  There  is  no  greater 
deterrent  to  saving  than  currency  disturbance.  During  a 
process  of  currency  expansion  thrifty  people  lose  more  through 
the  rise  in  prices  than  they  gain  by  any  practicable  advance 
in  the  rate  of  interest.  Stability  of  currency  should  thus  be 
the  first  aim  of  the  State.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether 
manipulations  of  the  Bank  and  Treasury  bill  rates  promote 
such  stability.  Nor  does  the  implied  threat  of  a  further  rise 
in  the  Bank  rate  if  the  present  rise  fails  of  its  object  (as  it 
promises  to  do)  appear  likely  to  secure  this  result. 

Rigorous  economy  by  the  State  (thus  removing  the  necessity 


for  further  borrowings)  and  the  funding  of  the  floating  debt 
oubtcJly  make  for  stability.  The  Government  appears  to 
be  reluctant  to  take  vigorous  measure*  t<>  fund  the  existing 
float i!  -  Jcbtt  being  alarmed,  probably,  by  the  high  rates  of 
intcicbt  ui  i  to  be  offered  to  secure  success  in 

floating  a  large  loan  But  the  recent  scheme,  providing  a 
guaranteed  minimum  rate,  to  which  is  added  a  further  rate 
on  sliding  scale  (whereby  the  additional  rate  varies  according 
to  variations  in  Treasury  bill  rate)  seems  to  offer  considerable 
prospect  of  success.  It  favours  investors  m  that  they  gam 
by  advances  in  rates  on  short  loans,  and  it  favours  the 
Government  m  thai  it  provides  what  is,  in  effect,  an  auto- 
matic conversion  scheme. 

iiould  not  be  forgotten  that  the  war  destroyed  capital  ; 
1  capital  will   thcrcfurc  l>c  rclatucly  scarce  for  some  t 
to  come,  and   can  only  be   increased   by    thrift    and   greater 
iuction ;  and  that  in  the   long  run  the  State,  like  private 
individuals,  must  pay  the  market  rate  for  its  investments. 


VIEWS  OF  THE   MINORITY  PRESS. 

ts  issue  of  April  i^th,  The  Call,  the  official  organ  of  the 
British  Socialist  Party,  publishes  a  series  of  28  propositions 
adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Russian  Communist 
Party.  We  quote  half-a-dozen  of  the  series,  showing  that 
these  proposals  are  a  complete  admission  of  the  application 
of  forced  labour  in  Russia  under  the  Soviets. 

"It  is  necessary  to  pick  out  the  educated  and  skilled 
workers  and  to  withdraw  them  more  and  more  from  the 
army,  from  the  Soviet  institutions  behind  the  front,  even 
from  the  Soviet  arms  and  communes,  from  the  home  in- 
dustries, from  the  villages,  and,  above  all,  from  the  still 
existing  survivals  of  private  commerce."  (Proposition  5). 

44  In  order  to  attract  skilled  workers  to  work,  prov 
must  be  made  for  the  improvement  of  their  conditions  of  life 
and  housing.  Further,  the  Trade  Unions  must  seek  to 
influence  them  by  means  of  their  organisation.  Where, 
however,  all  this  proves  useless,  compulsory  means  must  be 
employed."  (Proposition  6). 

**  Organised  social  work  is  impossible  without  the  employment 
of  compulsory  measures  towards  the  parasitic  elements,  as  well 
as  the  still  backward  sections  of  the  peasant  and  working  classes. 
The  means  of  compulsion  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  is  its 
military  power.  The  militarisation  of  labour  ...  is  an 
absolute  necessity."  (Proposition  21). 

"  The  calling  up  en  masse  of  unskilled  and  unorganised 
workers  in  the  name  of  universal  labour  service,  for  transport, 
food  supply,  building,  and  other  work,  demands,  at  least  at 
first,  a  labour  organisation  of  a  military  type."  (Proposition  25). 

**  Labour  organisation  and  the  necessary  discipline  .... 
can  only  be  imparted  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
millions  of  workers  mobilised  under  labour  compulsion  .  .  . 
with  the  help  of  class-conscious,  determined,  and  staunch 
workers.  (Proposition  26). 

"  The  basis  on  which  labour  compulsion  is  to  be  carried 
out  are  the  same  principles  of  organisation  which  underlie 
the  formation  of  the  Red  Army  and  of  the  structure  of  our 
Soviet  power  in  general,  namely,  the  supply  of  natural  leaders 
and  organisers  to  the  backward  peasant  masses  in  the  persons 
of  class-conscious,  technically  trained  workers."  (Proposition 

*?)• 
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The  Propositions  as  adopted   by   the   Russian   Communist 

•  1  )ml>:  v'nmumnist  organ  conclude 

by  stating  that  th<  \rmy  has  already  been  transformed 

the    /-'irsf   Labour  Army,  and   that  the  same  experiment 

d  also  be  in  :•>  other  armies. 

The    Worker*'    Dreadnought    for    Apid     i;th,    contains   a 

viol  A  ot  i  the  Co-op  movement.    It  states  that  : 

14  The  Cooperative   movement    is  a  creation   of  petty   bourgeon 

^ogy.    .  Co-operative    trading,  like   all  capitalist 

IMS  a  corrupt   tendency,  and   creates  in   the   workers 

•nga^cd  in   it   a   bourgeois   pyschology   and   the   employer's 

ice,  it  is  not  uncommon  even  to  find  cases  of  gross 

sweat  ing  by  Co-operative  Societies,  and  the  general  conditions 

of  Co-oi  employees  differ  little  from  those  employees 

in  ttc  firms  .....    In  a  Communist  society, 

Co-operatives,  as  they  now  exist,  could  have  no  more 

i  a  temporary  place  ;  all  their  share  holding,  dividend  and 

te  trading  apparatus  must  be  swept  away.     .     .     . 

the  meantime,  the  Communist  Party  should  set  to  work 
to  form  Communist  groups  amongst  the  employees  of  the 
Co-operative  societies,  and  should  strive  to  stimulate  the 
class-consciousness  of  these  workers  and  to  awake  in  them 
the  desire  for  Communism  and  Workers'  control.*' 

•;n^  in  the  Labour  Leader  for  April  I5th,  Mr. 
Philip  Snowden  says:  —  "There  arc  in  the  Independent  Labour 
Party  a  number  of  extremists  who  favour  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  of  trying  to  provoke  a  physical-force  revolution  in 

this   country." 

Glasgow    Forward    (April    27)  publishes  a   pronounce- 
ment from  the  Third   International  in  the  following  terms  :  — 
"  Only   the   most    execrable    traitors   to   the    working   class 
can  assure  them  that  the  social  change  can  come  peacefully, 
gradual  concessions   and  parliamentary  reforms.     Those 
ials  are  the  most  inveterate  and  dangerous  enemies  of 
the  working  class  and  against  them  a  most   relentless  fight 
must  be   waged.      Any  kind  of  agreements,  compromises  or 
>  with  them  cannot  be  tolc  Therefore  it  is  our 

v    to  say  to  the   whole   Capitalist    world  :    '  Down   with 
li\c   the  Soviets  !' 


The  Dally  Herald's  own  correspondent  in  Moscow  sends  an 
account  of  Lenin's  speech  at  the  Congress  of  Trade  Unions 


in  which  the  Russian  dictator  makes  some  noteworthy 
admissions.  A  distinction  is  made  between  *  workers'  and 
*  peasants/  the  former  alone  being  acknowledged  as  the 
4 proletariat.'  Lenin  declares  that  such  class  distinctions 
must  be  abolished,  but  for  the  present  '*  the  proletariat,  as  the 
vanguard  in  the  class  war,  must  play  the  first  part.  'I  la- 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  legitimate,  because  the 
peasant  masses  lack  the  discipline  which  is  possessed  by  the 
proletarians."  .  .  .  The  Daily  Herald  correspondent  adds 
that  Lenin  claimed  that  the  working-class  can  only  achieve 
its  aims  by  labour  discipline.  "The  trade  union  army,"  Lenin 
himself  said,  4<  numbers  three  millions.  Six  hundred  thousand 
of  these  are  communists  :  they  must  be  the  leaders  of  the 

rest "  It  should  be  interesting  to  Labour  in  this 

country  to  note  that  in  Russia,  at  its  best,  the  "dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  "  means  the  dictatorship,  not  of  the  working- 
class  as  a  whole,  not  even  of  the  three  million  trade  unionists, 
but  of  a  small  section  of  revolutionary  trade  unionists  only. 

Ever  alive  to  the  value  of  suggestion,  George  Lansbury 
endeavours  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  T.U.C.  and  Labour 
Party  delegates  to  Russia  by  explaining  in  the  Daily  Herald 
(April  28)  what  the  delegates  must  see  in  Russia  : — "  They 
will  hear  in  their  investigation  of  much  sorrow  and  misery,  of 
disease  and  suffering,  caused  by  the  wicked  folly  of  the  war  and 
blockade.  They  will  learn  what  it  is  to  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
hungry  population,  short  of  all  the  amenities  which  make  life 
tolerable  for  most  of  us." 

The  same  delicate  touch  is  felt  throughout  the  leader  on 
"Excess  Profits"  which  appears  in  the  same  issue.  The 
Daily  Herald  does  not  favour  the  tax  particularly,  because  *4  in 
the  long  run  no  tax  upon  profits  will  rest  permanently  upon 

the  shoulders  of  the  capitalist Ultimately  the 

matter  can  only  be  settled  by  taking  from  the  capitalist  his 
power.  Outhwaite  has  been  advising  the  ex-Service  men  to 
take  for  the  people  4the  land  for  which  they  fought.'  It  is 
excellent  advice,  though  we  see  no  reason  to  draw  the  line  at 
land."  After  vaguely  suggesting  that  the  capitalists  are 
opposing  the  bill  because  they  want  to  avoid  bearing  their 
share  of  the  burden,  the  writer  concludes — 4<  and  we  would 
warn  them  that  they  are  playing  a  game  dangerous  to 
themselves.  The  workers  will  not  patiently  tolerate  a 
parliament  of  rich  men  who  themselves  evade  taxation  while 
imposing  it  on  the  poor." 
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FOOD    FOR    THOUGHT. 

M  v  1920,  is  a  landmark  which  it  would  be  as  foolith  to 

>re   as    unwise    to   overestimate.      It    is    the   habit  of   the 
ish  people  to  go  about  their  business  in  a  self- possessed 
sort  of  way,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  takes  a  vast  amount  of  organi- 
>n — a  popular  tradition — or  a  great  enthusiasm — to  induce 
them  t»  demonstrate  on  a  grand  scale.    This  year  the  anniver- 
sar\  i  Labour  has  adopted  as  its  political  festival,  was 

ceK  ID    unprecedented    fashion.     It  is  said   that    c 

million   workers  made  special  holiday  and  took  part  in   the 
processions   and   meetings   that    were    held    throughout    the 
counts.     Yet  .ill  this  occunol  without  any  elaborate  organ- 
it  happened  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  institution  of 
May  Day  as  a  Labour  holiday  is  something  of  a  novelty,  and 
it  came  about  in  the  absence,  apparently,  of  any  abnormal 
!•»  in  the  Industrial  World. 


An  eye-witness  who  viewed  the  London  procession  from  a 
Club  window  in  St.  James*  Street  was  much  struck  by  the 
effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  casual  onlooker  by  the 
endless  stream  of  demonstrators.  He  relates  that  when  the 
id  first  hove  in  sight  the  watchers  were  frankly  irrcver- 
ant.  **  But  the  hours  went  by  and  the  crowds  were  still 
passing  below,  and  there  came  a  certain  wonder.  People 
began  to  ask  whether  this  did  not  after  all  indicate  something 
of  which  they  had  not  hitherto  taken  account." 

•     •     • 

was  no  isolated  incident,  and  its  significance  is  difficult 
to  estimate.  If  we  could  identify  and  weigh  the  prevailing 
temper — if  we  knew  exactly  why  so  great  a  multitude  congre- 
gated in  Hyde  Park  and  then  dispersed  in  such  orderly  fashion 
— we  should  be  near  to  an  understanding  of  the  whole  problem 
of  industrial  unrest.  Some  common  purpose  must  have 
actuated  the  majority,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  demon- 
strators themselves  could  explain  what  brought  them  together. 
It  is  likely  that  the  bond  was  sentimental  rather  than  practical, 
if  there  had  been  any  call  for  concerted  action  it  is 
probable  that  the  spell  would  have  been  suddenly  broken  and 
the  apparent  unanimity  of  the  crowd  would  have  come  to  an 
abrupt  end. 
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Although  the  speeches  delivered  by  the  seventy-two  orators 
in  HyJe  Park  were  couched  in  the  approved  revolutionary 
strain,  and  although  the  composite  resolution  was  received 
u  ith  customary  enthusiasm,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
there  was  any  real  bite  in  the  demand  for  the  withdrawal  of 
British  troops  from  Ireland,  or  any  serious  intention  IK  hind  the 
pledge  to  exert  every  effort  to  force  the  governments  of  Europe 
to  make  peace  with  Soviet  Russia.  These  ebullitions  were 
accepted  without  question,  we  imagine,  to  oblige  the  energetic 
orators,  and  because  it  would  have  been  discourteous  to  have 
acted  otherwise.  It  costs  nothing  to  raise  the  assenting  hand, 
it  is  pleasanter  to  follow  the  given  lead  and  only  the  few  take 
any  particular  notice  of  the  wording  of  a  resolution. 

•  •     • 

These  speculations,  however,  do  not  take  us  very  far.  Per- 
haps the  wisest  thing  to  do  is  to  concentrate  our  attention  on 
the  one  outstanding  feature  of  the  day.  Whatever  else  was 
present  or  absent,  there  was  certainly  in  evidence  a  great 
uprising  of  working-class  aspiration — none  the  weaker  because 
it  lacked  definition  and  none  the  less  important  because  it  was 
largely  misdirected.  There  was  also  a  great  appearance  of 
solidarity,  but  it  is  in  their  estimate  of  this  feature  that  many 
people  will  go  wrong.  Those  who  are  obsessed  with  the  idea 
of  a  class  war  in  which  the  serried  ranks  of  wage-earners  are 
marshalled  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the  community  imagine 
a  vain  thing.  No  such  simple  line  of  cleavage  bisects  the 
nation.  We  have  already  discussed  this  question  in  an  article 
on  "  The  Great  Class  Illusion,"  and  need  not  go  over  the  same 
again,  but  attention  may  be  directed  to  a  certain  aspect  of  the 
situation  which  has  been  accentuated  by  recent  developments. 

•  •     • 

The  diversity  of  interest  between  the  various  sections  of 
Labour  is  kept  in  the  background  as  much  as  possible  because 
it  does  not  fit  in  with  the  preconceived  theory  of  the  class 
war,  but  none  the  less  it  exists  and  must  grow  in  volume. 
When  the  cost  of  living  is  rising,  every  increase  of  wages  gained 
by  one  section  of  workers  tends  to  depress  the  standard  of 
living  of  other  sections.  If  miners'  wages  go  up  coal  costs 
more  and  the  family  budget  of  the  bricklayer  suffers,  and  so 
on  all  round  the  circle.  The  attitude  of  Trade  Unions  towards 
ex-service  men  is  another  case  in  point.  Whatever  may  be 
obscure  in  the  issue,  one  fact,  clear  and  definite,  emerges  from 
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itrovcrsy.     In  this  country,  whatever  may  happen  else- 
where, policy  and  conduct  are  per*  1   iiuliviJu.il  tilings, 
foumi  indifferently                    class,  ami  dictated  by  environment 
-.  temperamentt.     The  class  war  can  never  lead 
to  peace,  for  the  constituent  classes  arc  themselves  subdixiJed, 
i he  clash  of  interest,  into  an  inextricable  medley  of  con- 
ng  parties. 

•  •     • 

»ottom,  the  economic  outlook  of  men  and  women  of  all 
classes  is  much  the  same  :    a   vague  desire  for  the  national 
.1  wish,  definite  and  purposeful,  to  do  the  best  for 
elf,   and  an   underlying  conviction  that  everybody  is  en- 
titled   to   justice   and   a   fair   opportunity.     If    we   take  into 
account  the  almost  universal  habit  of  inter;  facts  to  suit 

our  own  immediate  advantage,  it  is  obvious  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ex-service  man  is  just  what  we  might  expect 
inuler  the  given  stances. 

•  •     • 

not  that  the  Trade  Unionist,  as  such,  harbours  any  ill- 
will  against  the  ex-service  man.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  always 
ready  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  would  agitate  and  vote  for 

icr  pensions,  for  the  continuance  of  the  out-of-work  dona- 
tion and  for  any  other  benefit  or  privilege  whatever,  so  long 
as  somebody  else  foots  the  bill.  Theoretically  he  approves 
the  maxim — "  Live  ami  let  live,"  but  when  it  comes  to  prac- 

1  politics  his  altruistic  feelings  are  apt  to  be  subordinated 
to  the  more  cogent  argument  of  the  "main  chance." 

•  •     • 

A  pretty  dilemma,  with  this  origin,  has  arisen  in  Bristol. 
The  ex-service  men  objected  to  the  employment  of  women  as 
tr.un  conductors  and  compelled  the  Tramway  committee  to 
uss  them  and  engage  ex-soldiers  in  their  place.      There- 
upon  the  drivers  threatened  to  strike   unless   the  girls  were 
reinstated,  but  that  was  not  the  end  of  the  trouble.   It  appears 
the    women   conductors   are   members  of  the   Dockers' 
Union,  whilst   many  of  the  ex-service  men  do  not  belong  to 
Trade  Union,  and  as  a  consequence  the  dockers  are  up  in 
is  and  say  that  they  also  will  go  out  on  strike  if  non-union 
labour  is  employed.     No  doubt  their  differences  will  be  com- 
pose AS  usual,  the  weaker  will  go  to  the  wall,  but  the 
story  furnishes  food  for  thought. 
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DAY    BY  DAY. 

(A  monthly  Record  of  the  principal  events,  at  home  and  abroad, 

which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  maintenance,  or  otherwise ,  of 

peace  in  industry; . 

April.          Labour  Gazette  gives  index  figure  for  cost  of  living  (includ- 
1st.         ing  rent)  at  132  per  cent,  above  the  level  of  July  1914. 
2nd.  Cotton  Industry :    Card  and  blowing  room  operatives  ask 

for  an  advance  of  75  per  cent,  on  present  wages,  equivalent  to 
a  wage  350  per  cent,  above  the  pre-war  rate. 

Tramways  :  Manchester  men  reject  agreement  arrived  at 
by  Joint  Industrial  Council  and  decide  to  strike  for  the  full 
sum  of  io/-.  The  Joint  Industrial  Council  arranged  for  an 
immediate  increase  of  5/-  and  an  additional  i/-  in  June. 

Shaw  report  accepted  by  the  Dockers'  Federation. 

The  British  Electric  Lamp  Manufacturing  Association  deny 
most  of  the  Committee's  findings.  They  state  that  98-99  per 
cent  of  the  Dutch  lamps  they  were  accused  of  selling  to  the 
public  at  i2/6d.  were  sold  to  the  Government  at  about  8/3d. 
— approximately  the  price  recommended  by  the  Commission. 
3rd.  Co-operative  Strike  :  During  the  Conference  of  the  delegates 

of  the  South  Wales  Wholesale  Society  the  kitchen  staff  and 
some  500  sympathisers  in  the  Co-operative  Union  struck  for 
higher  overtime  rates. 

4th.  Tramways:  Manchester,  Salford,  Oldham,  Swansea,  Cardiff, 

Huddersfield  on  strike  over  the  week-end  in  defiance  of 
leaders.  The  grievance  is  that  the  tramway  operatives'  wages 
are  now  below  those  of  the  municipal  labourers. 

I.L.P.  28th  Annual  Conference  opens  at  Glasgow.  The 
Treasurer  announced  a  loss  of  .£2,000  on  the  year's  working. 
It  was  decided  to  increase  national  affiliation  fees  to  2d.  per 
member  per  month. 

B.S.P.  9th  Annual  Conference  opens  at  Bethnal  Green. 
100  delegates  present,  stated  to  represent  about  10,000 
members.  Resolution  passed  pledging  the  Party  to  "  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  bring  about  in  this  country  a 
general  strike  on  May  Day  as  an  expression  of  the  solidarity 
of  Britiih  workers  with  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic." 
5th.  National  Institute  of  Psychology  and  Physiology  as  applied 

to  industry  and  commerce  to  be  founded  in  furtherance  of 
industrial  peace. 

Miners  strike  as  protest  against  dismissal  of  men  of  Ashing- 
ton  colliery  fire  brigade  who  refused  to  carry  out  duties  under 
an  official  whom  they  alleged  to  be  inexperienced. 
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Blind  men  start  from  Manchester  to  walk  to  London  with 
the  object  of  exciting  public  interest  and  securing  adequate 
technical  training  and  assured  employment  from  the 
Government 

6th.  The  I.L.P.  by  card  tote  decide  to  withdraw  from  the 

Second  (or  Genera)  International  The  figures  of  the 
ballot  were: — For  withdrawal :  519;  A  gain  it  144  It  was 
decided  not  to  affiliate  with  -1  (or  Moscow)  1 

national,  and  a  majority  of  s66  voted  in  favour  of  a  conference 
being  called  by  the  Swiss  party  to  re-establish  one  all  inclusive 
International. 

At  a  meeting  of  10,000  miners  in  South  Wales  a  unanimous 
resolution  was  passed  protesting  against  the  proposed 
NATIONALISATION  OF  MINES  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  miners,  owners  and 
consumers  and  advocating  a  system  of  profit-sharing  after 
pay  a  fair  dividend  to  capital  and  a  proper  wage  to 

workmen. 

7th.  Parliamentary    Committee    of    the    T.U.C    advises    the 

Government  that  they  will  counsel  the  workers  not  to  pay 
their  contributions  if  the  Unemployment  Assurance  Bill 
passes  in  its  present  form. 

8th.  Ashington  district  strike  settled  on  condition  that  owners 

investigate   the  alleged   grievance.      The   net   result  of  the 
strike  is  the  loss  of  several  days'  wages  to  15,000  miners  and 
some  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  to  the  nation. 
Soviet  Trade  Delegation  visit  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

9th.  Central  Wages  Board  consider  rail  way  men's  demand  for  a 

wsge  increase  of  £i.  The  demand  is  made  irrespective  and 
apart  from  the  sliding  scale  under  which  the  men  are  now 
entitled  to  an  advance  of  if-  per  week. 

Master  Cotton  Spinners  propose  to  refer  the  demands  of 
the  spinners  and  card  and  blowing-room  operatives  to 
Government  arbitral i 

12th.  labour  Party  in  Ireland  calls  for  a  general  stoppage  of 
work  throughout  Ireland  as  protest  against  the  detention  of 
political  offenders  without  trial  at  Mountjoy. 

Bolshevist  Party  Congress  at  Moscow  decrees  abolition  of 
local  co-operative  societies  and  transference  of  their  functions 
to  the  central  and  local  Soviet  organisations, 

13th.  Manchester  tram   strikers    return    to    work   on   receiving 

assurance  that  the  National  Industrial  Council  shall  be 
recommended  to  review  their  demands  favourably.  The 
strike,  which  lasted  ten  days,  was  unauthorised  ;  the  men  lost 
in  wages ;  the  town  lost  between  ,£55,000  and 
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;£6o,ooo  revenue ;  the  townspeople  suffered  great  inconven- 
ience and  some  hardship. 

Enginemen  received  wage  increase  of  3,'-  a  week  to  meet 
increased  cost  of  living. 

Cotton  Weavers  reject  Employers'  offer  of  22  J  per  cent 
wage  increase,  and  Employers  definitely  refuse  the  60 
cent  demanded. 

Engineering  Employers'  Federation  dispute  grounds  of 
wage  award  of  6/-  for  enhanced  value  of  work. 

14th.  National  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Operatives  (London 

district)  give  four  months'  notice  of  their  intention  to  terminate 
present  agreement  with  Master  Builders'  Association  and  a^k 
for  wage  increases  equivalent  to  almost  £2  a  week. 

i  hunger-strikers  released  from  Mount  joy  prison. 

Municipal  Electricians  strike  in  Southampton  on  grounds 
that  members  of  the  E.T.U.  are  being  enticed  to  join  othrr 
unions,  such  as  the  Electrical  Power  Engineers'  Association, 
with  a  view  to  breaking  the  workers'  solidarity. 

Building  Trades  Federation  veto  (by  ballot)  proposal  to 
work  one  hour  extra  a  day  at  normal  rates  on  housing 
schemes,  on  ground  that  the  proposal  would  only  mean  more 
profits  for  the  employers  and  that  there  was  no  provision  that 
the  concession  would  not  be  used  to  increase  unemployment. 

15th.  Miners'  Ballot:  Government  wage  offer  accepted  by  a 

majority  of  65,135.  (For:  442,704;  Against:  377,569)« 

The  Moscow  Soviet  has  proclaimed  May  Day  as  an  All- 
Russian  Working  Saturday.  All  adults  must  work  not  less 
than  six  hours,  and  children  should  be  given  light  work. 

Stockholm  News  reports  that  the  Moscow  Congress  has 
decided  to  abolish  the  Soviet  system  for  the  management  of 
industrial  concerns  and  to  replace  it  by  fully  competent 
managers. 

16th.  Dutch   Chamber  introduces   bill  making  it  a  punishable 

offence  to  have  relations  with  or  receive  monies  from  f <  i 
institutions  or  persons  with  the  object  of  furthering  revolution. 

Krassin,  head  of  the  Russian  Trade  Delegation  at  Copen- 
hagen announces  that  the  Soviet  Government  refuses  to 
recognise  debts  contracted  by  the  former  Government,  or 
industrial  contracts  granted  under  the  Tsarist  regime. 

Unions  affiliated  to  the  Federation  of  General  Workers 
decide  to  apply  for  wage  increases  of  20/-  for  men  and  women 
and  10  -  for  all  under  18, 

Cotton  operatives  refuse  to  submit  claims  to  Government 
arbitration  and  prepare  for  strike  ballot. 
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18th.  D.S.  &  S.  hold  protest  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  against 

Government's  attitude  towards  their  claims. 

lc  Trades  Federation  decide  to  tender  strike  notices 
for  May  ist  to  enforce  cotton  operatives'  wage  demands.  (The 
Federation  includes  300,000  operatives,  of  whom  a  10,000  are 
weavers). 

10th.          Dockers    l  Report  accepted  as  a  whole  by  both 

employer!  and  employed.     Joint  Committee  set  up  to  deal 
with  questions  of  detail. 

Labour  Gauttt  assesses  average  increase  in  weekly  money 
wagea  throughout  the  country  at  120-130  per  cent.  Hours  of 
work  which  were  48  to  60  in  1914  have  been  reduced  to  44 
to  48,  so  that  the  net  cost  of  living  (i.e.  relation  between 
effort  and  reward  measured  in  purchasing  power)  has  gone 
down  considcra 

150,000  miners  in  South  Wales  receive  notice  to  strike  in 
support  of  the  Mumn  mthshire  miners  who  have  been  out 
MI  ice  March  aind.  The  cause  of  the  dispute  is  the  alleged 
refusal  to  pay  two  men  the  minimum  wage  to  which  they 
were  entitled  and  to  allow  the  workmen's  representative  to 
inspect  a  place  in  dispute. 

20th.  Reported   failure   of  the  Bolshevist  Trade    Delegation  to 

Western    Powers   owing   to    inability    of    Russia    to    export 
grain  or  raw  materials. 

Southampton  Electrical  Workers'  Strike  settled,  employers 
agreeing  to  pay  strike-breakers  two  months'  wages  in  lieu  of 
notice. 

Dockers'  i6/- :  Stevedores  object  to  payment  of  unskilled 
labourers  on  same  wage  rate  as  themselves  and  their  union 
threatens  a  strike  unless  the  matter  is  put  right. 

mployment  Insurance  Hill :  Trade  union  members  of 
the  Standing  Committee  which  is  considering  the  Bill 
resigned  in  a  body  as  a  protest  against  the  administration 
of  the  scheme  by  Friendly  Societies. 

Trade  Union  Ballot  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Samuel 
to  ensure  that  strike  ballots  taken  under  the  Act  shall  r>e 
conducted  by  independent  public  officials  and  in  secrecy. 

21st.  .-ration  of  Gas  Employers  refuse  demand   for  general 

wage  increase  of  io/-  on  grounds  that  the  industry  cannot 
bear  the  charge.  The  workers'  representatives  of  the 
Industrial  Council  advise  the  Unions  concerned  to  take  a 
strike  ballot.  Approximately  100,000  workmen  are  involved. 
Labour  Party  and  T.U.C.  appoint  Mr.  Stuart- Banning, 
Mr  j.  i:  Williams,  Mr.  W.  Harris  and  Mr.  Jowelt  as  joint 
deputation  to  investigate  conditions  in  Hungary. 
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23rd.          Dockers'    i6/-   minimum  to   take   effect   from    May    xoth, 
subject  to  agreement  on  other  details. 

Trade  Union  ballot  bill  passed  its  second  reading  by  a 
small  majority. 

Cotton  weavers  put  their  case  before  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  with  a  view  to  arbitration. 

Tramway  workers  :  Joint  Industrial  Council  agree  to 
increase  of  one  penny  an  hour  on  basic  rates,  making  with 
the  bonus  already  granted,  an  advance  of  io/-  a  week. 

25m.  Cotton    spinners'    and    card-room    workers'   strike   ballot 

returns  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favour  of  a  strike  on 
May  ist. 

26th.  400  employees  of  John  Lewis  &  Co.  strike  for  recognition 

of  their  union. 

Deputation  of  miners'  wives  urged  the  S.W.M.F.  at 
Cardiff  to  take  action  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

N.U.R.  (Bangor)  passed  a  resolution  urging  Mr.  Thomas 
and  other  labour  members  to  concentrate  on  reducing  the 
cost  of  living  rather  than  increasing  wages. 

Hull  dockers  strike  as  protest  against  the  deferment  till 
May  loth  of  the  i6/-  wage.  Messrs.  Sexton  and  Bevin  wired 
condemning  the  unauthorised  strike  which  affected  roughly 
10,000  dock  workers. 

27th.  Cotton  spinners,  Masters  and  Operatives,  agree  to  confer 

with  Sir  David  Shackleton. 

Swansea  Tramway  Workers  strike  for  a  minimum  of  ^5 
weekly. 

Joint  delegation  of  the  T.U.C.  and  the  L.P.  leave  for 
Russia  to  enquire  into  economic  and  social  conditions  under 
Soviet  government.  The  deputation  consists  of  Miss  M- 
Bondfield,  Mr.  A.  A.  Purcell,  Mr.  H.  S.  Skinner,  Mr.  T.  Shaw, 
Mrs.  Philip  Snowden,  Mr.  Ben  Turner  and  Mr.  Robert 
Williams.  Dr.  Haden  Guest  and  Mr.  Roden  Buxton  will  act 
as  interpreters.  Mr.  Clifford  Allen  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Wallhead 
go  with  the  party  as  an  I. L.P.  deputation  on  the  question  of 
the  Third  International. 

29th.  The  threat  made  by  the  Irish  section  of   the  Liverpool 

dockers  to  suspend  the  work  of  the  port  unless  Sinn  Fein 
hunger-strikers  were  released  failed.  The  officials  of  the 
Union  declared  against  the  strike  and  95  per  cent,  of  the 
workers  obeyed  their  decision. 

Birmingham  brass-workers  (3 — 400)  strike  because  the  6/- 
award  to  the  engineering  and  foundry  trades  is  not  being 
generally  extended  to  them. 

30th.  Proposed  South  Wales  Miners'  strike  (see  April  19)  called 

off  owing  to  failure  of  the  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  to 
hand  in  strike  notices. 
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INDUSTRIAL     PEACE 


:PATRIOTISM  AS  AN  ECONOMIC  MOTIVE. 

To  the  psychologist,  that  is,  to  the  student  of  limn. in  nature, 
there  is  much  interest  in  the  arguimnt  adduced  for  nation- 
aiming  the  coal-mines,  that  the  men  would  work  better  if  they 
knew  that  they  were  working  for  the  public  benefit  and  not 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  owners.  That  men  will  work  badly 
if  they  believe  that  their  employers  alone  profit  from  their 
labour  goes  without  saying:  but  such  a  belief  travesties  the 
actual  situation  under  a  system  of  private  ownership,  since 
the  benefit  is  shared  by  the  worker  himself,  through  the  wages 
he  earns,  and  by  the  community  through  the  production  of 
wealth.  The  essential  question,  however,  is  whether  so 
abstract  a  motive  as  desire  for  the  weal  of  the  community  at 
large  is  likely  to  produce  loyal  work  and  sustained  exertion. 
If  it  is  so,  the  hopes  of  the  most  optimistic  of  idealistic 
reformers  are  indeed  well-founded. 

But  what  evidence  is  there  for  such  a  hope  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  universal  enthusiasm  to  "  do  your 
bit"  in  the  war  shows  that  the  idea  of  service  to  the 
community  as  a  whole  is  of  immense  force  when  properly 
aroused.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out,  without  any  desire  to 
belittle  the  achievements  of  our  men  and  women  in  the  v. 
that  the  exceptional  conditions  of  a  great  crisis  brought 
exceptional  motives  into  play  and  produced  efforts  not 
to  be  expected  in  normal  times.  Again,  a  powerful 
motive  for  these  efforts  was,  in  addition  to  a  patriotic 
desire  to  help  fellow-citizens,  a  large  measure  of  Com- 
bativencss,  the  impulse  to  repel  a  formidable  and 
arrogant  enemy.  It  must  be  recognised  that  for  the  ordinary 
man  abstract  patriotism  or  benevolence,  the  desire  to  help 
people  in  general  or  the  community  as  a  whole,  is  an 
inadequate  motive  unless  reinforced  by  motives  of  more 
concrete  nature.  Our  men  went  to  fight  from  a  hatred  of  the 
Boche  inspired  by  his  treatment  of  Belgium,  from  a  desire  that 
their  own  local  units  should  not  be  behind  others  in  number 
and  valour,  from  various  motives  of  a  personal  character 
crossing  with  and  strengthening  the  general  feeling  of 
patriotism.  Those  who  helped  at  home  all  helped  individuals 
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in  some  way:  they  made  garments  for,  sent  parcels  to, 
entered  hospitals  to  nurse  — not  the  community  in  general — 
but  Caj  tli  .m  i  l'i.\ate  Robinson. 

Or  the  great  awakening  of  the  sense  of  Social  Service,  of 

car  no  much,  may  be  cited  at  showing  what  such 

abstr.ict   motives  may  do.     The  instance  is   m<  mt, 

ecms  to  exemplify  the  pur  >f  Benc- 

encc-  it    ilu-  dement   of    Anger  or  Com!  *s  con- 

•i   tin-   pan  lint  the  analogy  *K 

For  one  thing,  Social  Service 

implies  a  particular  activity  in  some  particular  work 
v.  iih  ;•  it  t  i<  tilar  bodies  ular  individuals — work  on  the 

Local  Auth  this  hospital,  or  this  society,  with  contact 

uith  tins  iiuliviiiu.il.     It  is  also  implies,  as  a  rule,  taking  up 
some  public  work  unconnected  with  the  problem  of  mak 
your  own  living  :  because  your  is  already  provided  • 

can  devote  yourself  disinterestedly  to  promoting  the  good 
of  others.  But  the  miner,  as  it  is  argued,  will  consciously 

note  the  good  of  others  through  the  work  he  does  for  his 
own  living  :  the  conditions  are  different,  because  here  there  is 

least  prima  facie)  some  opposition  between  the  interests 
of  self  and  others.  Moreover,  his  direct  dealings  will  be,  not 

i  the  community  at  large,  but  with  its  representatives,  the 
Govemiiunt  of  the  day:  docs  experience  show  a  more 
conciliatory  attitude  on  the  part  of  labour  towards  the 
Government,  as  employer,  t !  ards  the  private  employer  ? 

In  short,  if   disinterested  Benevolence  is  to  influence  the 
ran..  Mle   of  a   group   of   workers   it   must   be  strongly 

reinforced  by  a  variety  of  concrete  motives  tending  to  produce 
the  same  result.  I  do  not  think  that  the  conditions  exist  for 
the  development  of  these  motives.  I  can  see  a  miner  making 
spec  rts  on  behalf  of  his  wife  and  children.  I  can  see  a 

miner  taking  up  public  work  on  the  local  authorities,  subscrib- 

to  a  ho  ving  alms,  and  in  such  ways  doing  so, 

service.     But  I  cannot  see  him  subordinating  the  conditions  of 

his    oo  i    to    considerations   of    general    Benevolence. 

••  V,  il    Service''   or   "Patriotism       or 

*'  Benevolence,"  is  the  wat  of  the  worker  as  a  worker, 

i    he  may  idealise  the   others  as  a  citizen.      In   these 

ulcpendent  folk,  and  are  more  likely  to  do 

tu-st.  if  it  is  brought  home  to  us  that  it  is  unworthy  of  us 
to  do  a;  but  our  best,  than  through  a  direct  desire  to 

benefit  the  commun 
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SOVIETISM. 

<J  IT  is  not  easy  to  discuss  Sovietism  without  reference  to 
Russia,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  know  precisely  what  is  going  on 
under  the  name  of  **  Soviet  Government."  Amid  much  that  is 
uncertain,  much  that  is  cynical,  perverse  anil  munlemus,  there 
yet  maybe  some  grains  of  fine  metal  in  the  mountain  of  di 
Let  us  see  what  these  grains  may  be. 

q  In  the  first  place,  the  Soviets  fill  a  void.  Before  them 
government  and  administration  in  meant  the  Tsar,  the 

aristocracy  of  landowners  and  officialdom.  The  Duma,  a 
recent  innovation,  and  the  Zemstvos  did  not  suffice  as  a 
democratic  representative  counterpoise  to  the  bureaucracy. 
Russia  possessed  no  counterpart  to  the  diversified  hierarchy  of 
local  and  locally  elected  bodies  which  in  England,  for  example, 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  community. 

<J  There  is  no  lesson  here  for  England.  We  have  for  long 
managed  our  communal  affairs  at  least  as  well  as  the  new 
Russian  councils  can  hope  to  manage  theirs  some  genera- 
tions hence.  The  three  elements  in  our  administration,  (i) 
responsible  and  elective  local  bodies,  (2)  the  central  bureau- 
cracies, and  (3)  parliament  have,  by  gradual  adjustment  an-l 
development  realised  an  almost  ideal  method  of  administra- 
tion. The  whole  scheme  is  based  on  trust  in  the  people  and 
trust  in  elected  representatives.  This  country  is  not  afraid  to 
give  real  powers  to  the  elective  bodies,  nor  do  these  fear  to 
act  with  responsibility. 

IJ  In  Russia  there  is  no  trust  in  the  electorate,  for  only 
proletarians  enjoy  the  vote,  and  there  is  no  trust  in  the  members 
of  the  Soviets,  for  they  are  chosen  for  short  periods,  they  may 
be  "  re-called  "  at  any  time,  and  they  are  only  "delegates." 
C|  The  Russian  Councils — "Soviet"  means  "  Council  " — are 
at  the  crude  beginnings  of  political  development.  They 
represent  a  temper  that  is  utterly  jealous  of  responsible  power. 
The  principle  of  delegation  applied  successively  many  times  in 
forming  the  higher  Soviets  in  the  hierarchy  is  meant  to  leave 
the  central  body  the  merest  phantom  of  power.  That  is  why 
a  nation  so  organised  must  feel  unsafe  so  long  as  its  neigh- 
bours, following  the  direct  representative  principle,  entrust 
real  power  and  real  responsibility  to  their  rulers.  But  the 
delegative  principle  provides  a  most  tempting  opportunity  of 
tyranny  to  the  central  body.  The  recent  policies  of  the 
Moscow  Government  appear  to  show  that  in  that  delegative 
country,  the  ultimate  delegates,  who  make  up  the  All-Russia 
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Congress    of    Soviets,    or    their    executive    committee,    can 

exercise  a  complete  despotism  in  c<  *. 

q     It  is  a  truism  that  the  power  of  the  Moscow  Government 

on    it  .    army.       1  he    whole   scheme  of    the   dclcga- 
liicr.irchy  of  Si-,  jets  is  plainly  meant  to  anchor  power  in  the 
piunar\  tint  represent  the  people,  i.e.  the  proletarians, 

in  tiirii  localities,      A  strong  c  cd  power,  in  the  theory 

i>    .1    fault,    and    unly    to   be    tolerated    in   an 
emergency.      The  Russian  emergency  is  partly  domestic  and 
partly  external.       lint  the  deepest  peace  within  Russia  would 
c   Moscow  Government  from  what   its  principles 
oblige   it    to  regard    as  a    menai  xistence   of 

undclcgativc  national  governments  of  a  very  different  order  of 
auti  And  therefore  the  Moscow 

government,  so  long   as    it    survives   at   all,  must    remain  a 
despotism.     Thus  tyranny  springs  from  the   foolish  vogue  of 


q  The  Russian  experiments  in  institution  building  comprise 
nothing  winch  i*  worth  substituting  for  our  political  methods. 

us  in  supplement  of  our  own  practice  ? 

h  in.iv  fauly  be  said  that  they  do  The  Soviet  is  an  extreme 
and  violent  revulsion  from  centralised  bureaucracy.  During 
the  gland,  too,  suffered  from  a  centralised  bureaucracy, 

a.  id  is  now  in  reaction  against  it.  So  far  the  cases  are 
parallel.  The  chief  result  of  the  reaction  here  has  been  the 

elopmcnt  of  autonomous  bodies  in  the  various  trades,  the 

itley  Councils.  These  Councils,  however,  are  extremely 
sectional  ;  they  include  representatives  of  all  sorts  of 
producers,  but  ignore  the  general  community.  The  Russian 
reaction  has  confidently  adopted  the  organised  relationships 
set  up  by  work  as  the  basis  for  its  characteristic  product,  the 
politico  industrial  Soviet.  \Ve  may  smile  at  the  naif  confusion 
of  industrial  and  political  affairs.  We  may  deplore  the 
monopoly  of  representation  and  the  conduct  of  the  Bolshevist 
P.  tit\  \\lnch  rules  these  Soviets.  Yet  there  is  a  good  deal 
be  said  for  comprehensive  and  powerful  bodies  built  up  on  the 

ttionships   which    work,    entails,   and    so    framed    as    to   be 
entitled  to  speak  and  act  for  a  whole  comraunit 
fl     In  Kngland  we  have  a  firm  grip  of  the  basis  and  the  make- 
up of   political    bodies,    local    and    national    alike  are 

rapidly  becoming  very  conscious  of  the  distinction  between 
poll  i  :  o  separate  the 

.tmcnt    of  the   two  sorts  of   politics  is   widely  felt.     The 
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political  bodies  are  there  in  abundance,  the  industrial  bodies, 
or  perhaps  the  most  important  of  them,  have  still  to  come. 
f|  The  Russian  revolutionaries  hand  over  all  sorts  of  public 
questions  to  bodies  based  on  work-relationships  It  U  at  least 
doubtful  if  that  will  continue  to  suit  Ru  ,i.  !'.<•  iics  based 
on  work-relationships  are  suitable  only  for  one  set  of  problems 
branch  «>f  administration — those  pertaining  i  •  w«>rk 
i  arising  out  of  work.  In  a  very  primitive  state  of  society 
any  sort  of  a  body  may  suffice  for  all  the  public  questions  and 
tasks  that  are  likely  to  arise;  what  principle  the  body  may 
be  based  on  will  not  matter  much.  In  some  parts  of  Russia 
the  Soviet  principle,  though  scarcely  the  present  form  of  it 
as  defined  in  the  constitution  of  10  July,  1918,  may  thus 
suffice.  We  should  think,  of  course,  that  a  Whitley  Council 
which  no  employer  had  the  right  to  attend  was  very  pre- 
posterous. 

€|  But  it  is  still  true  that  the  agencies  and  the  bodies  and  the 
bureaucracies  which  in  any  of  our  great  industrial  regions 
concern  themselves  with  work  questions  need  consolidation 
and  development.  Just  as  in  educational  politics  the  cure  for 
centralised  bureaucracy  is  the  setting  up  of  adequate  local 
authorities,  so  in  industrial  politics,  industrial  and  commercial 
questions  should  be  the  task  of  an  adequate  local  body.  What 
do  we  see,  instead,  everywhere?  Whitley  Councils  multi- 
plying rapidly,  and  all  sectional  ;  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
doing  very  little  ;  Trades  Councils,  talking  a  great  deal  and 
ambitious  to  do  things  ;  Employment  Exchanges,  taking 
orders  from  London  and  coquetting  with  local  advisory  com- 
mittees ;  industrial  assurance,  the  happy  hunting  ground  of 
various  agencies;  struggles  and  strikes,  running  their  unhappy 
courses  because,  for  one  thing,  no  broad-based  responsible 
authoritative  body  exists  locally  to  deal  with  them  in  time. 
It  is  all  a  picture  of  patches,  of  agencies  and  methods 
unco-ordinated. 

q  This  confusion  and  ineffectiveness  can  only  be  cured  by  a 
double  consolidation.  There  should  be  in  London  a  Ministry 
of  Industry  and  Trade,  and  in  each  considerable  industrial 
region  a  Local  Economic  Authority.  And  this  authority  ought 
to  be  representative  not  only  of  the  Men's  Unions  as  a  Soviet 
is,  but  also  of  Employers'  Associations,  and  of  the  General 
Community.  Work  and  work-relationships  are  so  important 
as  to  deserve  that  one  whole  side  of  national  and  local 
organisation  should  be  devoted  to  them. 
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INI.    I  1N\\(  I  \l     SIM  MION. 
III.     SI'H  I  I    \IION    AM)    I'KK   I  V 

On*  «;f  the  most  be\viM<  tures  of  tlic  economic  situation 

,1.11  n   has  been   the  manner   MI    v. 

As  usual,  the  Go\ 
h.»t  and  cold.     One  day  we  are  informed  th.u    its  store- 

are  so  large   as  t<>  Iced,  compel  a 

!  vt,   we  are  warned 

th.it  shortage  .iU  and  other  necessities  is  so 

serious  as  possibly  tot  D  the  near  future,  a  rctur 

if  not  to  'dilution  '  of  bread.    At  the  same  time 
we  obsc:  approach  to  a  collapse  in  the  prices  of  the  minor 

metal*.,  and  hear  rumours  per  boots  and  clothing  for 

next  winter's  wear.  Not  only  the  average  householder,  but 
even  the  average  business  man  seems  to  be  completely  in  the 
dark  where  he  is  in  sore  need  of  li.  ht  to  guide  him  in  business 

*.      Some    people    rasl  .  ibute    the    prc 

uncertainty  to  *  political  factors.*  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
political  f.ictors  do  react  upon  business  enterprise,  and  in  this 

.  influence  prices.  The  important  functions  of  government 
are  to  provide  security  and  stability.  A  condition  of  stability 
is  the  pursuit  of  a  clearly  defined  policy,  the  principles  of 

I  li  have  been  conveyed  to  and  accepted  by  the  commm 

absence  of  h  policy  and  the  difficulty 

of  force  ind  therefore  discounting,  financial  measure 

i lu-  nc-ar  future  create  greater  instability  and  insecurity  than 

ild  be  created  by  a  second  best  but  definitely  concci 

:  ly  defined  and  firmly  executed  financial  policy. 
But  it  would  be  folly  to  conclude  that  political  uncertainty 
is  wholly  accountable  for  the  present  price  situation  and  the 
prospects  of  the  near  future.  The  latter  are  governed  by 
world  conditions,  and  the  government  acted  wisely  in  calling 
attention  to  the  danger  winch  faces  us.  Before  the  war  the 
demands  of  the  world  for  cereals  were  rapidly  overtaking 
producing  capacity,  partly  on  account  of  the  growth  of 
population,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  change  in  the  habits 
of  the  people,  who,  making  growing  individual  demands  upon 
agriculture,  were  supplying  proportionately  less  labour  to  that 
industry.  We  were  probably  on  the  eve  of  a  rise  in  the 
rel>-  <>dstuffs  so  large  as  to  create  a  tremendous 

boom    in    agriculture    in    its    widest    sense.      But    the     \ 
interfered  with  this  'natural*  development,   and   to-day  the 
producing  capacity  of  the  world  is  probably  considerably  less 
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than  it  was  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.      In  this  country 
the  shortage  is  veiled,  and  in  Central  Europe  c  .ited,  by 

the  fact  that  the  latter  region  has  not  yet  re-entered  into  full 
commercial  relations  \\iih  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  real 
test  will  come  when  existing  supplies  are  more  widely 
distributed.  We  >hall  then  be  called  upon  to  share  the 
Mifferini;  which  is  now  more  or  less  concentrated  upon  one 
.;e  part  of  Europe.  Nor  will  it  be  possible  to  escape  the 
suffering,  except  at  the  expense  of  other  regions,  by  mechanical 
adjustments  of  wages  and  salaries  to  advancing  prices.  If 
futile  advances  in  wages  and  salaries  are  to  be  avoided,  it 
may  prove  to  be  necessary  to  return,  not  only  to  rationing 
and  'war  bread,'  but  also  to  the  system  of  subsidies.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  any  confident  prediction,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  shortage. 

If  the  ultimate  movement  of  prices  is  determined  by  the 
producing  capacity  of  the  world  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  the  daily  and  weekly  fluctuations  are  largely  influenced 
by  speculation.  There  are  two  kinds  of  speculation,  the  one 
justifiable,  the  other  unjustifiable.  The  socially  useful  specu- 
lator buys  during  a  period  (or  under  conditions)  of  plenty  to 
sell  during  a  period  (or  under  conditions)  of  scarcity.  His 
action  tends  to  stabilise  prices  and  to  secure  steady  consump- 
tion at  a  rate  appropriate  to  the  supply.  True  speculation  is 
based  upon  reasonable  estimate.  The  speculator  may  make 
mistakes,  and  these  are  costly  to  himself  and  create  an  injury 
to  the  community;  but  on  balance  speculation  of  this 
character  is  amply  justified,  even  necessary  under  all  condi- 
tions. The  Government  made  speculative  purchases  of  meat 
from  Australia  and  elsewhere.  It  is  now  evident  that  these 
were  too  large,  and  that  the  State  will  incur  a  financial  loss. 
But  it  was  worth  while  risking  such  a  loss  in  order  to  secure 
the  community  against  the  certainty  of  considerable  suffering. 

There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  speculation,  which  at 
one  extreme  is  indistinguishable  from  the  first,  and  at  the 
other,  indistinguishable  from  pure  gambling.  In  general,  such 
speculation  flourishes  upon  instability  and  fluctuations  of 
prices.  Briefly  it  consists  of  purchasing  upon  a  rising  market 
for  sale  at  a  higher  level,  and  selling  on  a  falling  market 
something  which  is  afterwards  purchased  at  a  lower  level  It 
thus  means  4  dealing  in  margins  ':  but  all  speculation  ultimately 
means  such  dealings.  While  unjustifiable  speculation  flourishes 
upon  a  fluctuating  market,  it  is  difficult  to  say  without 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  individual  transaction  whether  its 
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effect  is  to  intensify  or  lessen  the  fluctuations.  But  there  is 
one  clear  distinction  which  generally  holds  between  the  two 
kinds  of  speculation.  Justifiable  speculation  usually  implies 
holding  the  purchased  article  for  a  f.i  £  period,  while 

the  other  t\pc  involves  a  sale  almost  immediately  after  the 
purchase,  «r  a  purchase  after  the  sale. 

It    seems   fairly    evident    that    speculative    dealings   of    the 
undesirable  kind  are  partly  responsible  for  the  recent  slump  in 

cse  come   to  a  '  natural  '  end  in  time. 
ices   on    the   market    are   ultimately  governed  by  the 
usuiners  are  prepared  to  pay.     But  the  day-to- 
.ces  are  based  upon  estimates  of  the  future  prices  of 
such  consumers  ;    an  1   in    making  such  estimates  people  are 
influenced  l>y  t  rr :  together  they  step  warily  or  run 

1.      If    they   run   wild   the  distance  they  may  travel  will 
I  length  of  rope  which  the  banks  will  play  out, 
the  speculators  are  tied  to  the  banks.     If  the  latter  give 
them  all  the  rope  they  desire,  they  will  nevertheless  begin  to 

r  they  have  not  gone  too  far;  and  once 

doubt  arises,  it  is  communicated  to  others,  and  all  rush  for 
..c.  But  the  banks  themselves  may,  and  generally  do, 
limit  the  amount  of  rope  they  allow  their  customers,  and  when 
the  limit  is  reached  and  the  customers  begin  to  feel  the  tug  of 
the  rope,  they  turn  round  and  again  rush  for  home. 

This  has  happened  in  recent  weeks.  It  may  be  that  specu- 
lators had  already  begun  to  wonder  whether  the  market  prices 
of  the  minor  metals  had  already  strayed  a  greater  distance 
:  be  justified  by  the  prices  likely  to  be  paid  in  the 
future  by  the  users  of  the  metals.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that 
banks  have  already  begun  to  tug  at  the  rope,  that  is,  to 
restrict  credits.  Credit  restriction  compels  sales;  frequent 
sales  cause  a  stampede,  which  may  or  may  not  have  serious 
consequences.  In  the  case  under  consideration  it  resulted  in 
a  c  .Me  fall  in  prices.  Similar  movements,  due  to 

speculative  dealings,  have  been  observable  in  the  share 
ket  as  well  as  the  commodity  markets.  The  ultimate 
prices  of  shares  will  be  determined  by  actual  dividends,  but 
day-to-day  values  are  largely  influenced  by  anticipations,  and 
these,  of  late,  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  wide-spread 
habit  of  issuing  bonus  shares  representing  the  capital  value  of 
i ted  excess  profits.  But  the  share  market  has  also 
been  shaken  in  recent  weeks  by  the  prevailing  uncertainty 
regarding  the  future  financial  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
by  restriction  of  credit. 
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THE  FACTS  OF  THE  CASE  IN  DIAGRAM  (II). 

THE  diagrams  in  our  May  number  showed  the  distribution  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  last 
Census.  Each  diagram  consisted  of  1,814  squares  arrai 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  relative  numerical  importance  of  the 
several  groups  of  men,  women  and  children  according  to 
nationality,  sex  and  age.  Though  elementary,  these  divisions 
arc  essential  as  a  basis  for  comparison  which  will  be  referred 
to  from  time  to  time  as  the  series  develops. 

The  diagrams  given  this  month  consist  of  the  same  number 
of  squares  and  are  plotted  to  the  same  scale,  but  the  space 
formerly  devoted  to  Ireland  and  the  Islands  is  left  blank 
because  the  official  tables  of  statistics  do  not  supply  the 
particular  information  which  is  required  for  the  compilation 
of  the  necessary  figures.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
had  it  been  possible  to  include  the  inhabitants  of  these 
portions  of  the  Kingdom,  the  block  representing  Agriculture 
and  Fishing  in  Diagram  No.  4  would  have  been  relatively 
much  larger. 

A    change   has   been   made,   also,   in    the   age   limit   of   the 
children,  for  the  reason  that,  whilst  fifteen  is  the  school-lc.i\ 
age    as   fixed   by   the    new    Education   Act,   the    last   Census 
return  is  tabulated  so  as  to  include  boys  and  girls  of  ten  and 
upwards  in  the  schedules  of  industrial  employment. 

Erroneous  impressions  are  often  held  with  regard  to  the 
relative  numerical  strength  of  what  are  popularly  called  "  the 
working  classes  "  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Some  write,  and  even  more  talk,  as  if  all  but  a  minute 
section  of  the  British  people  earned  their  living  by  working 
for  employers.  Others  persuade  themselves,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  professional  classes,  workers  on  their  own  account, 
government  servants  and  private  employers,  when  taken  as 
a  whole,  reach  an  aggregate  which  is  only  a  little  less 
populous  than  that  of  the  great  mass  of  the  employed.  A 
glance  at  Diagram  No.  3  on  the  opposite  page  should  dispel 
any  such  miscalculations — for  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wage 
and  salary  earners  who  actually  '*  work  for  profit  "  amount  to 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  population. 

The  diagram  is  intended  to  speak  for  itself  and  requires 
little  explanation.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  *'  Km- 
ployers  "  includes  those  who  have  retired  from  business,  that 
pensioners  are  grouped  with  Government  servants,  and  that 
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those  persons  who  are  entered  in  the  Census  returns  as  making 
"no  statement"  have  been  distributed  amongst  the  various 
sections  in  their  due  proportion.  It  may  also  be  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  number  of  men  living  on  private  means  is 
relatively  almost  negligible.  They  could  all  be  accommodated 
in  two  squares.  The  number  of  women  of  independent  means 
is  seven  times  greater,  and  this,  probably,  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  widows  have  been 
left  with  private  incomes.  The  "  unoccupied "  absorb  be- 
tween one-half  and  a  third  of  the  total  number  of  squares,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  section  includes  a  large 
proportion  of  old  people,  university  and  medical  students, 
scholars  of  both  sexes,  and  invalids.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  number  of  unoccupied  adult 
males  happens  to  be  almost  identically  the  same  as  the 
number  of  men  over  sixty-five  years  of  age,  whilst  with  regard 
to  the  women  it  goes  without  saying  that  married  women 
with  youn^  children  are,  as  a  rule,  at  least  as  fully  employed, 
if  not  more  so,  than  those  who  figure  as  "occupied"  in  the 
Census  papers. 

Diagram  No.  4  deals  with  the  question  of  industrial  occu- 
pation and  exhibits  many  interesting  features,  amongst  which 
the  following  may  be  mentioned.  Naturally  the  largest 
group  is  that  which  is  labelled  "miscellaneous."  This  is 
composed  mainly  of  those  trades  about  which  we  hear  com- 
paratively little,  but  whose  product  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  community.  It  includes  printers,  dress- 
makers and  tailors,  producers  of  chemicals  and  soap,  match- 
makers, tanners,  cabinet  makers,  upholsterers,  and  many  other 
minor  trades. 

The  Domestic  and  Commercial  group  comes  second  in 
point  of  numbers.  It  includes  merchants,  agents,  salesmen, 
commercial  travellers,  accountants,  business  clerks,  bankers, 
auctioneers,  insurance  agents,  and  all  employed  in  domestic 
service. 

It  will  be  seen  that  whilst  the  building,  agricultural,  mining, 
engineering  and  transport  industries  are  almost  exclusively 
male  occupations,  women  outnumber  men  in  the  manufacture 
and  preparation  of  textile  fabrics  and  also  in  the  Domestic 
and  Commercial  spheres. 

The  dislocation  of  industry  caused  by  the  war,  and  the 
grouping  of  industries  according  to  their  Trade  Union  organi- 
sation, will  be  dealt  with  in  future  diagrams. 
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THE  NEW  MAP  OF  EUROPE. 

(IV)  CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  (Continued). 

Commerce.  With  such  a  variety  of  highly  developed 
industries  it  is  only  natural  that  Rohcinin  and  Moravia 
should  have  a  considerable  foreign  trade.  The  products  of 
their  fields,  mines  and  factories  provide  them  with  the  means 
of  obtaining  from  abroad  the  food-stuffs,  aerials, 

i  the  manufactured  goods  which  they  require.  Unfor- 
tunately the  exact  figures  of  this  foreign  trade  arc  unobtainable, 
for  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  new  State,  trade  statistics  were 
either  Austrian  or  Austro-Hungarian  and  it  is  impossible 
therefore  to  give  export  and  import  returns  for  the  separate 
provinces,  such  as  Bohemia  or  Moravia.  But  with  regard 
to  exports,  some  idea  of  their  share  in  Austrian  trade  can 
be  obtained  by  comparing  the  relative  products  of  these 
provinces  with  those  of  Austria  as  a  whole.  For  example, 
Austria  was  a  large  exporter  of  sugar,  beer,  cottons,  woollens 
and  wood  pulp,  and  considering  that  the  production  of 
these  articles  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  1913  represented 
approximately  some  90%,  56%,  60%,  50%,  20%  of  the  total 
Austrian  output  of  these  articles  respectively,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  inferred  that  the  two  provinces  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  amount  exported. 

The  exportation  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  products 
followed  two  main  routes,  (i)  by  the  Elbe  into  Germany, 
(2)  by  rail  to  Trieste,  the  former  route  being  naturally  a 
channel  for  Bohemian  trade  and  the  latter  for  Moravian. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  cheap  river  carriage,  Bohemia  sent 
down  the  Elbe  her  lignite,  sugar,  wood  pulp,  etc.,  but  the 
possibilities  of  water  traffic  are  by  no  means  fully  exploited. 
Many  schemes  have  been  put  forward  for  connecting  up  by  a 
system  of  canals  the  Elbe,  Oder,  Vistula,  Moldau  and  the 
Danube ;  should  this  idea  be  realised  it  would  make  an 
enormous  difference  to  the  trade  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  The 
new  State  would  then  have  cheap  and  easy  access  to  Germany 
and  Northern  Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  South  and  Eastern 
Europe  on  the  other,  with  the  result  that  commercially  as  well 
as  industrially  she  would  have  a  great  future  before  her. 

Austrian  Silesia. 

This  is  a  very  small  State  wedged  in  between  Moravia, 
Prussian  Silesia  and  Austrian  Poland  or  Galicia.  From  the 
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point  of  view  of  race  the  Duchy  may  be  divided  into  three 

areas,  German   in    the  West,   Czecho-Slovak   in   the   centre, 

ih    in    the    East.      On    the    Duchy   severing    itself  from 

Austria,  the  Poles  and  the  Czechs  divided  it  between  them, 

.',    the    exact   fixing  of  the  boundary   line  by   the 

crence,   a  temporary  frontier  was  agreed  to,  the 

Western  part  being  joined  to  the  new  Czecho-Slovak  State, 

the  Eastern  part  to  the  new  Poland. 

A  plebiscite  of  the  inhabitants  is  to  take  place  very  shortly 
with  a  view  to  deciding  exactly  which  districts  arc  to  belong 
to  which  State,  and  the  extent  to  which  Austrian  Silesia  will 
be  a  source  of  economic  strength  to  Czecho-Slovakia  depends 
very  much  on  the  decision  then  arrived  at.  The  question  of 
supreme  importance  is  whether  the  Karwin  coal  fields  in  the 
V.  corner  of  the  duchy  will  be  Czech  or  Polish,  the  present 
line  of  demarcation  ii  the  duchy  roughly  into  two 

halves,  the  Karwin  coal  field  lying  in  the  Western  or  Czech 
portion.  Considering  that  the  coal  mines  are  the  chief  source 
of  prosperity  to  Austrian  Silesia,  and  that  the  output  in  1913 
was  rather  more  than  that  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  together, 
and  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  whole  Austrian  production,  it 
is  easy  to  see  what  Austria  has  lost  by  the  separation  of  these 
three  provinces  and  what  Czecho-Slovakia  has  to  gain  by  a 
decision  of  the  plebiscite  in  its  favour. 

Slovakia. 

From  the    economic  point  of   view  SI  :s  a    land   of 

possibilities  rather  than  of  achievements.  It  has  great 
natural  wealth  in  its  soil,  in  its  forests,  in  its  rich  store  of 
minerals  and  in  its  abundant  water  power,  but  its  resources 
are  very  little  developed 

As  regards  agriculture,  sugar  beet  and  potatoes  are  the 
largest  crops,  while  cereals  of  all  kinds  arc  in  general  cultiva- 
tion, and  vineyards  are  common  in  many  districts,  Tokay 
being  the  best  known  and  the  most  valuable  of  the  na 
wines.  Of  minerals,  coal,  lignite  and  iron  are  the  most 
•  rtant,  but  copper,  zinc,  antimony  and  manganese  are 
also  found  in  considerable  quantities.  Pozsony  is  the  largest 
tow  lie  chief  industrial  centre;  it  has  manufactures  of 

textiles,  chemicals,  machinery  and  metals.  It  is  difficult  to 
forecast  the  effect  of  taking  Slovakia  from  Hungary  and 
making  it  part  of  the  Czccho-Slovakian  State,  but  it  n 
well  mean  for  it  a  great  industrial  awaken: ni;  It  Las  great 
resources  and  it  has  a  people  industrious,  tenacious  and 
strong,  but  it  lacks  capital  and  has  hitherto  looked  to  others 
for  enterprise. 
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I  RENCH  SYNDICALISM  AND  THE  C.G.T. 

THK  frank  announcement  made  by  the  Moscow  dictators  that 
'Bolshevism  must  either  become  a  world  movement  or  perish 
renders  the  progress  of  the  contagion  in  each  country  a  matter 
of  vital  concern  to  every  other  country  which  is  menaced  by 
the  propaganda  <>f  lOCtal  dis«.rdcr.  Bolshevism  is  a  doctrine 
of  internal.  ^sion  which  will  ultimately  drive  the 

forces   of    law   and         •         whether  Capitalist  ilist,  to 

unify    their  f     defence     against     an     attack    which 

threatens  them  both  in  cijual  measure.  For  this  reason  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  development  of  the 
•  lutionary  campaign  in  France.  As  M.  Millerand  pointed 
out  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  his  defence  of  the 
measures  taken  by  the  French  Government  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  strikes,  the  papers  and  documents  seized  by  the 
police  in  the  houses  of  the  arrested  leaders  furnish  abundant 
proof  that  this  abortive  attempt  to  overthrow  the  existing 
order  has  been  directly  provoked  by  agents  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Republic.  The  suspicions  aroused  by  the  publication 
in  Paris,  and  in  French  industrial  towns,  of  revolutionary 
organs  called  Le  Soviet  and  La  Vie  Ouvriere  have  thus  been 
confirmed  both  by  events  and  by  incriminating  private 
documents.  With  the  assistance  of  the  International  Com- 
munist Committee  in  Moscow,  an  entire  Soviet  organisation 
was  to  have  been  established  in  France  when  the  general 
strike  should  have  degenerated  into  open  revolution. 
Monatte  and  Loriot,  both  school  teachers  by  trade  and 
actively  engaged  in  stimulating  the  class  war,  were,  it 
seems,  designated  to  play  the  part  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  as 
dictators  of  the  French  proletariat. 

For  the  moment  these  sinister  plans  have  failed,  and 
the  Confederation  General  du  Travail,  which  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  call  a  universal  strike  as  a  prelude  to  revolution, 
is  now  threatened  with  dissolution  as  an  illegal  organisation. 
The  energies  of  the  C.G.T.  were  from  the  first  devoted  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Syndicalist  creed,  formulated  by  a  small 
band  of  French  philosophical  anarchists,  most  of  whom  were 
lawyers  or  University  professors  of  independent  means.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  intellectuals  is  M.  Georges  Sorel, 
whose  book,  "  Reflections  upon  Violence,"  has  become  the 
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gospel  of  the  Syndicalists,  tlic   ncu  Is -published  fourth 

<>f    wliicii    •  a  pane;  pen 

Lenin.     At  the  Congress  li  Lyons  in  1901,  the  general 

strike,  at  a  means  to  the  d.  talisl  system, 

was  the  hrst   time  by  t!>  aderv.     But 

the  violence  of  its  opinions  and  the  fact  tli.it  the  L.Ci.  1     was 

.1:1  1   never  has  been,  a  legally  constituted  Trade  Union, 

Krench  Government,  on  two  occasions  previous 

ivisability  of  suppressing 

M.  U.i  whose  ministry  had  passed  the  Lot  *ur 

U*  Syttii      :  .ienceau  again,  m   KJVJ,  iui»cd 

::  -:i  .it  Cabinet  Councils.  But  the  permanent  officials  in 
listry  of  Labour  were  opposed  to  drastic  action,  and 
was  done.  By  the  law  of  1884,  the  right  of  workmen* 
belonging  to  the  same  cr.ift,  i  >  form  themselves  into  syndicates 
— or,  as  we  should  say,  into  Trade  Unions — was  recognized. 
It  conferred,  moreover,  the  right  to  branch  syndicates  of  the 
tame  industry  to  unite  for  the  protection  of  their  craft 
interests.  But  the  C.G.T.  recruits  its  members,  now  claimed 
to  number  2,000,000,  from  the  most  diverse  sources.  It 
comprises  middle-class  professional  men,  actors,  priests  and 
notaries,  as  well  as  railwaymen,  miners,  postmen,  masons 
and  eve  cty  of  skilled  and  unskilled  manual  worker. 

This  heterogenous  body  of  adherents  cannot  be  supposed 
to  possess  any  common  industrial  interests.  The  objects 
pursued  by  the  C.G.T.  are  therefore,  not  industrial,  but 
political,  and  as  associations  for  pblitical  or  religious 
purposes  are  expressly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  1884,  the 
C.G.T.  becomes  tfso  facto  an  illegal  organisation.  It  also 
(.ills  under  the  ban  of  another  law  enacted  in  1901,  whuli 
prohibits  the  existence  of  any  association  tti.it,  "  in  view  of 
an  illicit  object,  is  calculated  to  injure  the  integrity  of  the 
national  territory." 

The  attitude  adopted  during  the  war  by  M.  Jouhaux,  who 
has  been  for  many  years  Chairman  and  guiding  spirit  of  the 
Administrative  Committee  of  the  C.G.T.,  and  his  public 
utterances  since  the  Armistice,  indicate  that  he  has  been 
stampeded  into  Icmling  the  support  of  the  Confederation  to  a 

icral    strike  \vith«uit   his   authorization.     The 

ruptivo  force,  exerted  by  a  minority  of  extremist  uithin  the 
British  Labour  movement,  has  its  counterpart  in  France. 
As  M.  Albert  Thomas  remarked  in  his  pamphlet  Bolchevismc 
on  Socui/tsmt,  the  French  Socialist  party  has  during  the  past 
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\e   r  been  rent   asunder  by  two  conflicting   tendencies,  one 
leading  tow..  nn  .mi  the  other    t  ihe    clftM  WHT, 

Both    M.    Thomas    and    M.   Jouhaux    liave    been     violently 
attacked  by  the  revolutionary  section  for  tlieir  support  <>l   tlu 
ertuncftt  daring  the  war  and  for  having  voted  the  r.u  ' 

.liter  the  ArmiMKe.      At   a  meeting  ulnji  t..  »k  place  at    Milan 
in  tin    -pini^ot     ion;,  the     Italian    upiesiiitali-  >l     thin 

French    and    Kn^lish    colleagues    to   join    them    m    ^allm. 
umvers.il    strike     for    t  went  v-four    liom.s,     M    an    Cl|  «•! 

sMiipathy  with  Bolshevist  Russia  ami  as  a  protest    against  the 
"I  npcr.aliuic"  Peace  of  Versailles.     But  tho.,-1.  tlu  C.G    I 
delegates   decided  to  take  up    the    challenge,  M.  Jouhaii.x 
subsequently   obliged   to   abandon    the    project   in   view  o! 
certain    failure,   owing    to    the   hostility    shown    by    the 
majority  of  the   French   workers  to   the  political   strike.     Ik- 
defended  this  change  of  policy  in  a  speech  made  before   t  he- 
National   Council  of  the  C.G.T.    last  July.     "  I  he    desire   to 
have  a  thing  done"  he   said  "  is  not  enough  to   make    that 
thing  possible.     Circumstances   are  sometimes  stronger  than 
human  will,"  and  he  went  on  to  remind  his  audience  that  <>nlv 
a  small  minority  among  the  C.G.T.  members  were  ready  for 
such  action.     In  the  course  of   the  speech  M.  Jouhaux  made  a 
confession  of  faith  which  lie-finitely  classes  him  as  an  opponent 
of  Bolshevist    tactics.     To  his  mind,   successful   revolution  is 
not    "a    catastrophic    act,    bringing   about    a    downfall   of    a 
system.      It  is,  on  the  contrary,   a  long  process  of  evolution 
which  gradually  penetrates  the  system,  an  action   which 
its  character  and   which,  within   that   system,  creates  a  new 
organism  to  take  its   place.     It  is  not  sufficient  to  g»»  out  into 
the  streets,  to  build  barricades,  to  spread  a  general  strike,  for 
a  revolution  which  ends  in  famine  is  not  a  revolution;    if 

the  destruction    of   it To  make  a  real  revolution 

means  to  start  on  a  large  constructive  business." 

Since  that  day  M.  Jouhaux  has,  like  M.  Thomas,  been 
ranged  by  the  French  Bolshevists  in  the  category  described 
by  Lenin  as  "  social  traitors."  Even  Merrhcim  is  now 
repudiated  by  the  extremists,  because  he  confessed  that  he 
had  told  Lenin  at  Zimmerwald  that  the  French  proletariat 
was  not  disposed  to  substitute  a  class-war  for  the  war  against 
the  Central  Kmpires.  '*  The  truth  is,"  Merrheim  stated  at 
the  last  Congress  of  the  C.G.T.  held  at  Lyons,  "  that  in  France 
there  is  a  revolutionary  situation,  but  there  is  no  revolutionary 
spirit."  As  a  result  M.  Jouhaux's  report  was  approved  by 
1393  votes  against  588  dissentients. 
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Nevertheless  the  Congress  at  Lyons  passed  several  resolu- 

ier.il  ilrift  to  the  left    i.i 
.tion  eipressin.  1   symp.i 

lie  Ku  ilutiMM  "   w.i«»  .  .are 

'  armed  <  ;ort 

misations    were    at    tlic  same    time    urged    to    refuse   to 

ti.ur,     dt-itmcJ 

I.     .in. I     Denikin.        No    .!  .    exists 

between    tl  nes  and    methods  of   French  S\  n  ; 

i  1 1. eve  been  pm   mto  prmcttc*  by  the  di 

Moscow.     This   similarity    was  in   ' 
1  by  its  leaders  at  a  n  December  i«jth,  i«, 

whuh  phrases  :  "  The 

al    can    only    be    reached    by     the    complete 
* -formation  of  socu  As   this  struggle" — the  class- 

war — *' cannot  end  in  any   other   way  but    in   the  suppress 
of   all    classes,    S  ilism   declares,   in  order   to   make   no 

equivocation    possible,    that    in    its  origin,  as    well    as  in   its 
present  character  and  in  its  permanent  ideal,  it  is  a  revolution- 
MTCC  "     It   further  pledges  itself  to  prepare  "the  inte. 

>n    of    the    workers"     which    cannot    be    realised 
otherwise  than  by  capitalist  expropriation."     "  No  increased 
'.action,"  this  declaration  further  asserts,  is  reconcilable 
with  the  present  regime."     And  as  "  the  powerlessness  of  the 
ruling    class,    and    of   political  ations,    becomes    more 

evident  from  day  to  day,  so  the  necessity  for  working  men  to 
face  responsibilities  in  the  management  of  society  becomes 
more  apparent." 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  bulk 
of  the  French  proletariat  makes  any  response  to  this  revolu- 
tionary verbiage.  The  nationalist  sentiment  stimulated  by  the 
war,  aiul  the  wealth  accumulated  during  the  period 
hostilities  by  the  French  peasant,  who  already  owns  the  land, 
oppose  a  silent  but  solid  resistance  to  the  invasion  of  inter- 
nationalist theory. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  nation  as  a  whole  is 
behind  the  Government  in  its  resolve  to  defeat  the  attempt  of 
an  extreme  minority  to  force  its  subversive  policy  upon  the 
State. 


•     • 


VIEWS  OF  THE   MINORITY  PRESS. 

I  in  following  seven  extracts,  taken  from  rariotll  piihlu-.it ions 
of  the  Labour  and  Socialist  Press  during  the  month  of  \\.\\. 
illustrate  without  further  comment  the  extreme  uixei^ity  of 
opinion  within  this  group  as  to  the  leadership  ami  constitution 
with  which  it  is  sought  to  replace  the  present  order,  ami 
reveal  how  dangerously  nebulous  are  the  plans  and  outlook  of 
all  grades  of  opinion  except  those  of  the  extreme  minority 
who  openly  project  Russian  Bolshevism  in  all  its  sta 
revolution  and  bloodshed,  iron  dictatorship,  conscript  labour, 
and,  we  must  suppose,  the  whole  gamut  of  horrors  endured  in 
Russia  until,  weary  of  the  experiment,  people  and  tyrants 
gravitate  again  towards  individual  enterprise. 

From  The  Glasgow  Forward.  (Article  by  John  McLean,  late 
Editor  of  The  Socialist): — "The  Labour  Movement  is  no 
longer  a  feeble  element.  By  its  own  strength,  ami  in  the  n 
of  its  own  ideas,  it  is  influencing  democracy  and  forcing  the 
industrial  and  political  issues.  Socialism  is  the  driving  force, 
inspiring  the  workers  in  the  final  effort  for  full  economic 
power.  Capitalism  is  incompatible  with  social  life.  The 
Capitalist  is  unfit  to  govern  because  he  can  no  longer  assure 
his  slaves  even  a  slave's  existence.  He  is  forced  by  the 
breakdown  of  the  economic  mechanism  to  contravene  the 
fundamental  laws  of  solvent  Capitalism.  He  is  living  in  a 
makeshift  system.  Witness  the  periodical  inflation  of  the 
currency  which  is  rocking  the  financial  world  to  its  very 
foundations.  Organised  labour  guided  by  Socialist  principle 
i  the  only  hope.  All  else  is  illusion." 

From  The  Labour  Leader,  May  27th.  (Mr.  Philip  Snowden 
on  "Labour  and  the  Government"): — "The  fault  of  the 
Labour  front  bench  is  that  its  members  try  to  act  the  part  of 
statesmen,  for  which  they  are  ill-fitted,  and  a  part  they 
certainly  can  never  play  with  success  against  the  other  side. 
The  Labour  Party  is  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  its  five  years' 
support  of  the  militarists  and  the  capitalist  Governments. 
The  State  of  Europe  to-day  and  the  Polish  war  are  the  natural 
and  inevitable  outcome  of  the  policy  which  the  Labour  Party 
wholeheartedly  supported  for  five  years.  If  they  had  been 
true  to  the  principles  of  Internationalism  when  courage  and 
insight  were  needed  to  defend  them,  they  could  to-day  with 
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consistency  and  power  have  denounced  and  exposed  the  po! 
iperialism  and  plunder  which  it  ruining  the  wc>: 

From  an  article  by  A.  T.  Penty  in  the  May  number  of  The 

/s man  :— "  There  docs  not  appear  to  me  to  be  anything 

>t  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  only  lomc 

nore  violent  than  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed 

It  :i  well  to  remember  tli.it  the  Bolshevik  t  create 

tlu    Russian  Revolution      They  only  exploit  ci  it      They  have 

made  promises  that  they  have  been  unable  t..  fulfil.      They 

I  an  international  war  against  capitalism;  they  were 

surprised   that   capitalists  r  nowadays   they  are 

offering  concessions  to  capitalists  in   order  to  secure    their 

co-operation.     They  fumed  against  the  despotism  of  the  old 

regime  ;    they  are  establishing   ..nc  even  more  despotic,  for 

Bolshevism   is  doubtless  leading  to  the  servile   state  . 

r  failure  is  intimately  connected  with  the  violence  of  their 
pod  >  >e  who  are  familiar  with  the  course  of  the 

•ich  Revolution  realise  that  the  Russian  Revolution  is 
following  a  parallel  course.  Like  it  it  is  ending  in  the 
triumph  of  reaction.  Capitalism  is  creeping  back  ....  Let 
us  study  history,  and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  be  emancipated 
from  the  heresies  of  Marx." 

From  The  Socialist  Standard.  (The  official  organ  of  the 
Socialist  Party  of  Great  Britain) :—"  The  Socialist  Party  of 
Great  Britain  claim,  and  prove  their  claim,  to  be  the  only 
party  in  Great  Britain  whose  principles  will  benefit  the 
wor  tss.  We  have  no  connection  with  the  Independent 

Labour  Party,  the  British  Socialist  Party,  the  Labour  Pa 
the  Social  Democratic  Party,  or  any  other  old  Party  of  people 
who  are  only  interested  in  two  things :  firstly,  grinding  their 
own  axes;  secondly,  tr\ing  to  make  the  present  rotten 
capitalist  system  bearable  to  you,  thereby  prolonging  the  life 
of  that  v  hich  grinds  YOU  down  so  mercilessly 

From    The   Spur   (re-printed    from    an   article    by    William 

Gallacher    in    The    Workers'    Dreadnought,    both    communist 

ans) : — "  Comrades  the    above   Council   (Scottish 

i  kers')  is  definitely  anti-Parliamentarian  and  has  behind  it 

the   Left   Wing  of  the  various  political   bodies  ....  For  a 

considerable    time   we  have    been  sparring   with  the  official 

Parliamentarians.      We  have  not  considered   it  necessary  to 

declare  open  warfare  on  them,  and  they  are  afraid  to  open  an 

attack  on  us.     But  this  state  of  affairs  cannot  long  continue 
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Any  support    iMvrn    to   Parliamcntarianism  is  simply 

assisting  to  put  power  into  tlic  hands  of  our  British  Scheide- 

manns  and  Noskes The  B.S.P.  doesn't  count   at   all 

hert.      I  say  this  as  one  who  has  been  a  member  since    its 

inception What   is  wanted  here  is  a  sound  re\  oluti.  mai  \ 

industrial  organisation,  and  a  Communist  P.trtv  workin 
clear,  well-defined,  scientific  lin 

From  The  Call,  May  ayth :— "One  need  be  m>  fatalist  to 
recoil  IMJ  that  the  advent  of  the  Labour  Party  to  power  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  Communist  Revolution.  The 
working  classes  must  come  to  see  things  in  their  right  pro- 
portion. Just  as  the  greatest  and  most  successful  propaganda 
against  capitalism  was  carried  out  by  the  capitalists  them- 
selves through  their  war,  so  the  Labour  Party  in  office  must 
be  allowed  to  teach  the  working  classes  (as  they  are  doing  in 
Germany)  the  sham  of  Representative  Government  and  the 
inevitability  of  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat 

44  At  the  present  moment  in  England  our  chief  concern  should 
therefore  be  the  acceleration  of  the  final  act  of  the  Bonn 
Dictatorship:  i.e.,  to  accelerate  the  coming  of  the  Labour 
Party  and  thus  accelerate  the  day  of  its  downfall.  We  need 
expend  no  revolutionary  energy  in  enthroning  the  Labour 
Party.  We  need  husband  all  our  revolutionary  strength  for 
The  Day." 

From  an  article  by  Anton  Pannekoek  in  the  same  paper : — 
4*  Once  establish  it  that  the  workers  are  to  use  their  political 
supremacy  for  a  Socialist  reconstruction  of  society,  then  the 
bourgeoisie  must  be  shut  out  from  any  participation  in  the 
work  ;  capitalist  interest  must  have  no  say.  That  is  truly  no 
formal  democracy,  but  it  is  in  fact  a  higher  and  better 
democracy,  which  represents  the  life-interests  of  the  masses. 
It  is  what  Marx  named  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletari.it. 
It  is  what  was  once  called  Communism,  and  is  now  called 
Bolshevism.  It  has  been  carried  through  in  Russia  on  the 
large  scale,  after  the  Paris  Commune  of  1871  had  witnessed 
urst  beginnings/' 

Robert  Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Transport  Workers' 
Federation  and  the  most  active  leader  of  the  transport 
workers,  provides  readers  of  The  Daily  Herald  with  some 

Thoughts  for  May  Day"  (May    i).     After  urgin-   that  "it 

the  dutv  of  Labour  to  prepare  in  every  possible  manner  for 
the  supercession  of  Capitalism  by  Socialism  or  Communism," 
he  adroitly  suggests  violence  and  bloodshed  to  men  and 
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women  about  to  spend  the  day  demonstrating  their  wrongs 
and    their    ambitions    in    vast    crouds    in    all   the   big  cities. 

••  \Vc  w.MiKi  .ill  itly  hope  that  we  shall  be 

spared  bloo  :  >  thi«  and  every  other  country,  hut  knowing 

tig  class  and  the  .1  — .  it  n  to 

I   tli.it    thf  \    will    miirdt  • ;         are 

•  •  tin-  iii..-.t   smn  As  a  matter  of 

'  ,1    tli.it    '•    I  hr   tr.i.lr    miH.mtts    ! 

uMj>r..vin-    and,    maybe,   abolishing    the    Parlia- 

v   system."     Hut    apparently   all    this   serves   only   to 

inti  Mr.  Williams'*  ml  "  \1...    !'  hich  is, 

tin-  re*dei   gathers,  tint  the  desirahlc  thin;,  country  is 

a  S<  nnu-nt.       "I    ln»pc   to   return   from   Russia,"  he 

rh  some  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  operations 

.stem.     /  go  there  frankly  hiastcd  in  favour  of 

i  SIMM  revolutionary  conception."     (The  italics  are  ours.) 

\Vh«  •  iishury   preaches  the 

>    article  in   the   same   issue   when, 

speaking  of  the  Pol  against  Russia,  he  says,  "Resolu- 

no  effect.     Action,  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament, 

is    the  tli  it    will    compel    governments   to  act 

i\.'       He   has   pn  pointed  out  the  persuasive 

the     i  i;n  i.ihlc   reiteration  even  of  a  well-known 

lie,"  .iii.l  the  ijuot.it  ion  of  his  own  words  is  eloquent  comment 

on  the  concluding    phrases  of   his   May   Day  contribution — 

Arorkers  of  all  countries  unite.     You  have  nothing  to  I 
hut  your  cli  >u  have  a  world  to  gain.'     This  was  the 

an  call  of  the  International  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  is  the 
only  slogan  c  :h  while  to-tl 
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FOOD    FOR    THOUGHT. 

DURING  the  last  few  weeks  certain  newspapers  have  been 
encouraging  the  belief  that  prices  are  going  to  fall  in  the 
near  future.  Such  phrases  as  **  the  coining  slump  in  freights," 
"collapse  of  the  tea  m  irket,"  or  food  pr»  and 

so  on,  have  been  given  a  prominence  which,  in  our  opinion, 
^leading  and  unjustified.  High  prices  arc,  in  themselves, 
sufficiently  exasperating  without  the  added  provocation  of 
disappointment  caused  by  the  non-fulfilment  of  unwarrantable 
forecasts.  Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  is  rife  to-day 
amongst  ex-service  men  is  due  to  the  facile  and  rosy  prom 
which  were  held  out  by  well-intentioned  optimists  who  over- 
estimated their  ability  to  redeem  the  pledges  they  were  too 
ready  to  make  in  the  first  instance.  The  proverbial  sickness 
of  heart  that  follows  upon  hope  deferred  takes  on  an  added 
bitterness  when  it  is  associated  with  resentment  against  the 
prophet  who  first  planted  the  seed  of  expectation  in  the  mind 
of  his  victim.  Calamities  that  can  be  attributed  to  Kismet 
may  be  endurable,  but  nobody  likes  being  fooled. 

•     •     • 

The  actual  facts  of  the  case  tell  a  story  very  different  to 
that  spread  abroad  by  sanguine  journalists.  According  to  the 
Labour  Gazette  there  was,  in  April,  a  rise  of  nine  points  in  the 
cost  of  living.  Nor  are  the  indications  for  the  future  more 
favourable.  Not  only  are  food  prices  certain  to  remain 
high,  but  there  is  an  imminent  prospect  ahead  of  us  that  the 
existing  scarcity  of  certain  food-stuffs  will  become  more  and 
more  pronounced  until  we  are  faced  with  the  danger  of  a 
shortage  amounting  to  the  condition  of  famine.  As  wages 
rise  the  demand  for  everything  edible  constantly  increases,  and 
this  at  a  time  when  the  growing  of  food-stuffs  all  over  the 
world  is  restricted  by  the  combined  influences  of  capital 
depletion,  high  cost  of  production,  unfavourable  seasons  and 
labour  friction.  American  sowings  show  a  falling-off  of  thirty 
per  cent.,  the  Argentine  is  contemplating  the  prohibition  of 
exports,  Russia  cannot  supply  her  own  needs  and  the  rest  of 
•pe  has  no  surplus  t<>  spare. 

The  world  production  in   1919  of  cereals,  sugar  and  n 
to   mention  only  three   commodities,  showed    a   considerable 
falling-off  as  compared   with   the   years   before   the    war,   and 
there  is  no  reasonable  expectation  that  matters  will   improve 
materially  in  1920.     Under  these  circumstances  it  is   difficult 
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to  understand  how  anybody  can  deliberately  encourage  the 
hope  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  food 
in  tl»c  course  of  the  currc 

•  •     • 

k  to  keep  on  hammering  away  at  a  proposi- 

the  truth  .  f  ul.iJ*  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  << 
again,   hut    in   spite  of    .ill   the    wealth   of    argument   that    has 
i  expendcil  «m  the  task  of  c  illacics  still 

persist,  and  many  people  continue  to  disregard   the   ur. 
call  for  increased  production  and  even  to  deny  its  necessity — 
pcrsua.i  usclves  and  others   that    the  demand   is  only 

dodge  to  sc  ^hcr  profits. 

We  are   indebted  t«>  Mr.  Philip  Snowdcn  for  a  most  lucid 

convincing  summary  of    the  position — written    from    the 

working-class    )  .;    with   that  bogey  of 

•production  which  excites   the  fears  of  so  many  manual 

kers,  he  reminds  us  th  it  "  !>.id  ti  ide  has  been  due  in  the 

past  to  the  excess  of  goods  in  the  .irket  over  demand. 

The    In  i    has    risen    from   the   inadequate 

means   at   the  command    of   the  great   mass  of  the   people. 

a    has    been    called    'over-production'    was    in    reality 

•ion.     At  the  present  time  the  world  is  suffering 

i  over-production  but  from  lessened  production.*' 

•  •     • 

The  connection  between  wages  and  output  is  a  consideration 

tii  it  employers  are  bound  to  remember — it  is  also  a  factor  that 

ic  workers  find  it  convenient  to  ignore.     An  apt  illustrat 

iusc  and  effect  in  tin  -  department  of  our  economic  life  has 

been  given  recently  by  an  agricultural  expert.     He  pointed 

out  that  a  farmer  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  a  labourer  more 

than  half-a-.  •.  day  for  digjjm.s;  with  a  spade,  could  double 

the  wage  if  the  man  used  a  plough  and  quadruple  if  he  drove 

a  tractor.     The  principle  of  the  minimum  weekly  wage  is  one 

which   tiuu-  is  much  to  be  said  on  social  grounds  and  no 

sensible   person   objects   to    it    \vitlmi    reasonable   limits,   but 

when  once  a  living  wage  has  been  secured  for  all  workers 

some  ninli... I  »f  pax  incut  by  results  is  the  only  solution  of  the 

problem  of  how  to  obtain  increased  production. 

«     •      « 

On    this  question   of    the    connection   between   wages   and 
output  'wden  says — "Wages  are  paid  out  of  current 

ro.i  The    theory    of    the    *  wages    fund*    has    been 


\ir.  anowuen  say« —  -  wages  are  p; 
prculiu  lion.      The    theory    of    the    *  wages 


tndoned  by  nil  political  economists.  That  theory  main- 
tained th.it  wages  arc  paid  out  of  a  proportion  of  capital  set 
apart  for  the  payment  of  wages.  The  sum  therefore  devoted 
to  wages  was  fixed,  and  if  an  increase  of  wages  were  secured 
In-  one  class  of  worker^,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  another 
section  .  .  .  that  theory  is  now  universally  rejected  .  .  .  the 

;er  the  national  output  is  (other  things  hring  njual,  siu-h  as 
the  power  of  labour  to  maintain  its  share)  the  larger  will  be 
the  proportion  which  is  received  by  the  workers  as  wages." 

•  •     • 

Mr.  Snowden,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  an  ardent  opponent 
of  the  capitalist  system  and  has  followed  Chiozza  Money  and 
the  Webbs  in  giving  currency  to  the  fallacious  assertion  that 
one-ninth  of  the  population  enjoy  one  half  of  the  national 
income.  It  does  not  surprise  us  to  note,  therefore,  that  whilst 
admitting  that  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  product  of 
industry  has  given  to  labour  a  larger  amount  of  wealth,  lie 
should  declare  that  it  has  not  given  to  labour  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  total.  Mr.  Snowden's  basis  of  computation, 
though  said  to  cover  the  last  fifty  years,  must  be  out-of  date, 
and  can  have  taken  into  account  neither  the  more  recent  wage 
increases  nor  the  present  high  rate  of  Income  Tax,  both  of 
which  have  modified  very  materially  the  proportional  shares 
enjoyed  by  landlords,  capitalists  and  workers  respectively.  As, 
however,  in  the  article  under  review,  his  main  theme  is 
production  rather  than  distribution,  we  need  not  here  discuss 
this  aspect  in  detail,  but  shall  hope  to  demonstrate  the  true 
facts  of  the  case  in  our  series  of  diagrams. 

•  •     • 

The  essential  point  on  which  we  must  concentrate  for  the 
moment  is  the  agreed  fact  that  a  decrease  in  the  national 
output  lessens  the  net  amount  of  wealth  taken  by  the  land- 
lords as  rent,  by  the  capitalists  as  profit  and  by  the  workers 
as  wages.  Mr.  Snowden  is  under  no  misapprehension  on  this 
score  and  he  drives  the  lesson  home  when  he  says — "  High 
production  means  high  wages  ;  low  production  means  low 
wages.  In  normal  times  before  the  war  those  trades  in  this 
country  which  were  most  highly  developed,  where  machinery 
was  most  extensively  employed,  paid  on  the  average  the 
liest  wages.  .  .  .  The  volume  of  national  and  world 
production  is  therefore  a  vital  matter  for  the  wage-earners. 
Nominal  wages  matter  little.  It  is  the  real  wages,  that  is, 
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volume  of  necessaries  that  nominal  wages  will  comma 

•  s  the  vital  tiling  for  the  I  !.      .      .iier 

the  iction  ti  i-  will  IK-  the  -.lure  of  the  wage 

workers — for  two  reasons.  will  be  n  .net 

-.  ill   I.  i-  r   the   eflcct  of 

s — thus    eii.il»liiig    R  .     wages  c    a 

larg«  i  puuhasing  powt 

•  •     • 

I  l»c  ills  i: --in   \\liuh  we  suffer  at  !ue  to  any  one  cause 

and  the  scarcits    which  afflicts  the   world  is  not  the  fau 
.  one  class;  but  it  is  to  the   interest  of  all  alike  that  the 
v  of  an  "abundance  of  things"  should  be  achieved  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  This  is  the  essential  foundat 
I.U'K::..;    u  schemes   for  social  betterment   can  mat- 

and  no  permanent    improvement  in  the  lot  of  manl 
be   reached.     No  amount  <>f  ijn.iriellm.;    will  give  a  plentiful 
;>ly  of  gi  II    never   l»rmg  down  the 

h\  ing. 

•  •      • 

The          •     hvious  :i;  sense,  the  most  pressing  need  of 

the  hour  is  more  houses.     They  are  required  by  all  classes— 

.re    construe:  nost    exclusively    out     .  f     material 

t    home — the    cost    of    erection    is   accounted 
:ilv    by   the    wage    bill    and    the    full    demand   cannot    be 
satisfied  for  many  years  to  come.     Why  sluuiUl  there  be  any 
\\-itli  the  business  ?     It  is  the  bounden  duty 

of  all  to  co-operate  according  to  their  ability.     The  capitalist 

must  fiml  the   money,   landlords   must   provide  the  sites,  and 

local  authorities  must  press  forward  their  housing  schemes — 

.til   w<»uKl   be  no  avail    unless  Trade   Unions  release  or 

supply    the    necessary    labour    and    unless    the    luuU.ivers. 

rs  and  carpenters  give  the  maximum  output  of  \\ ! 

c    capable   without    unduU    exhausting    their   energies. 

The     housii  lem     \\huh     injuires    so    little     technical 

nous    is 

.1    within    the    vompi  t     .ill.        It     is,    moreover,    a 

arly  susceptible  to  local  influence,  and  every- 

bt  to  muk  Business  to  rcm  Conceptions 

ie thing    in    cash,    labour  or  persuasion 

.  coplc  as  possible  decently  housed 

before  next  winter. 


DAY    BY   DAY. 

M  monthly  Record  of  the  principal  events,  at  home  and  abroad, 

which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  maintenance,  or  otherwise,  of 

peace  in  industry j  . 

May.  Labour  Gazette  indicates  a  rise  of  nine  points  in  the  < 

1st          living  during  April — the  index  figure  being  141  per  cent,  a 
the  level  of  July,  1914. 

('luiucs  c  flVrtcd   in    tin-   r.tU-s   and   hours  of  labour   during 

April  yield  a  total  money  increase  of  £1,200,000  a  week  to 
3,750,000  people  and  an  average  reduction  of  4^  hours  per 
week  to  140,000. 

218  Trade  Disputes  involved  140,000  workers  and  a  loss  of 
880,000  working  days. 

The  live  registers  of  the  Employment  Exchanges  show 
325,915  men  and  women  unemployed. 

Unemployment  in  industries  covered  by  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  fell  during  the  month  from  3*63%  to  2*80%, 
and  in  certain  skilled  trades  from  ri%  to  09%. 

May  Day  was  peacefully  celebrated  throughout  this  country 
as  a  holiday  by  large  numbers  of  all  workers,  except  those 
engaged  in  transport  and  the  distributive  industries. 

*'  Work  to  rule  "  railway  strike  remains  limited  to  a  few 
goods  yards. 

General  railway  strike  in  France  unsuccessful,  but  is 
supported  by  the  C.G.T.,  who  instruct  the  miners,  sailors 
and  dockers  to  come  out  on  Monday,  the  3rd  May. 

Birmingham  Brassworkers  accept  advance  of  4/-  a  week  as 
a  flat  rate,  with  12 \  per  cent,  for  day  workers  and  7^  per  cent, 
for  piece-workers. 

London  General  Omnibus  Company  adhere  to  their  offer  of 
5/-  plus  another  i/-  in  June,  and  the  United  Vehicle  Workers 
decide  to  ballot  for  a  strike. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  Monmouthshire  Colliery  strike  cost 
the  miners  over  ^60,000  in  wages. 

Builders'  and  Decorators'  Federation  :    5,000  members  in 
East  Kent  strike  for  a  44-hour  week  at  i/n  per  hour. 
5th.  After  seven  weeks'  negotiations  the  Council  of  the  League 

of  Nations  is  still  unable  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  send  a  commission  to  make  free  and 
independent  investigation  into  conditions  in  Russia. 

French  railway  strike  unsupported  by  the  Est  (70,000  men) 
and  the  Nord. 

Central  Wages  Board  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
queition  of  a  flat-rate  increase  of  £i   a  week  for  all   men 
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engaged  in  the  manipulation  of  traffic  and  referred  the  mailer 

d  Board 

Fifii,  nch   Genera!   Smkc :    all   essential 

isuics  being  carried  on  and  the  railway  situation  improving. 

•ased   wages  to  be  paid  on  May   8th,  with 

arreari  from  Ma-  .  the  turn  involved  if  eatimated  at 

II  ions  a  year. 

6th.  The  Triple    Alliance  calls   upon  the   Labour    Party,   the 

I  U.C.  and  the  Cooperative  movement  to  appoint  a  joint 
committee  to  enquire  mi  »  the  reason  lor  the  high  cost  of 
living  ami  to  evolve  a  plan  for  its  reduction,  which  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Gin 

Cotton  Spinners  agree  to  wage  increase  of  a8j  per 
with  an  additional  10  percent,  to  certain  card-room  opera1 
7th.  The  Cabinet  decide  that   industrial   and   household  coal 

mutt  be  sold  on  an  economic  basis. 

N.U.R.   Executive   instruct    mcmberi    to  boycott   Messrs. 
M   Ixrwis  &  Co. 

:  of  London  dues,  rates,  and  charges  to  be  raised  on 
May  loth  to  meet  increased  labour  costs. 

Cotton  Weavers  agree  to  an  advance  of  28 J  per  cer 
current  earnings.     The  increases  are  to  commence  next  week 
and  the  agreement  is  for  one  year. 

8th.  Soviet  Government  provisionally  agrees  to  receive  journalists 

and  trade  union  missions  to  survey  conditions  in  Russia  from 
countries  not  assisting  Poland  in  her  attack  on  Soviet  Russia. 
If  price  of  coal  is  raised  to  cover  wage -increases,  Scottish 
miners  at  Conference  of  National  Union  of  Scottish  Mine- 
workers  threaten  to  claim  a  corresponding  increase  in  wages. 

1 1,000  joiners  on  strike  in  Scotland  to  enforce  demand  for 
as.  6d.  an  hour  flat-rate. 

10th.          as.  tod.  of  the  increased  price  of  coal  is  stated  to  be  required 
to  meet  the  increased  wages  bill. 

London  busworkers  reject  Company's  offer. 
Building  trade  dispute  involving  strikes  in  Scotland, 
Sheffield  and  Bridgewater.  Part  of  the  unrest  is  due  to 
chaotic  state  of  wages  throughout  the  industry.  Employers 
themselves  differ  as  to  the  application  of  awards,  and  the  action 
of  the  Liverpool  Master  Builders,  resulting  in  their 

expulsion)  from  the  N.F.B.T.E.,has  increased  the  confi 
llth  French   Government  decides  to  take  action  against   the 

General  Confederation  of  Labour  under  the  Waldeck-  Rousseau 
Act  of  1884,  which  confines  the  activities  of  trade  unions  to 
"  the  study  and  defence  of  their  economic,  commercial  and 
agricultural  interests." 

"5 


In  order  to  stem  the  tide  of  Royal  Dockyard  discharges 
at  Portsmouth,  at  a  meeting  of  2  ooo  HUM.  the 

A.U.E.S.C  W  ,  ii   w.i      i  .1    it   \v.nve  trade  union   dt-mai- 

iMtion     nilrs    so     as    to     prrinit     of     merchant     vessels     '" 

ted   in   thr  <1 

Drug   wo.kns    throughout    tin-   rouniiy   strike   for  a   wage 
increase  of  io/-.      I  h--  smk<-  i,  ,m  unauihon 
an  adverse  arbitration  award. 

500  Sunderland  railway  men,  after  "  working  to  rul< 

•  utu<-\  .ulvi<  DM  "'-I  Mi.il  work. 

12th.  1'rmtns  di.-nund  wage  inert-. isc  ol    i5/-  to  22/6  (according 

to  district)   to   iin---t    in*  r< MSI  (I  mst    of    li\  '  1   decline 

employers'   offer  of   6/-.       Employers   offer  to    refer  <ju< 
to   Joint    Industrial    Council    of    the    Printing    and    Allied 
Industries. 

The  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union,  comprising  the 
A.S.E.  and  ten  other  societies,  with  a  membership  of  about 
500,000  and  funds  estimated  at  ,£4,000,000,  will  be  form-tlly 
instituted  on  July  ist. 

13th.  Owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  dockers  to  load  any  ship  carry- 

ing munitions  of  war  to  any  country  hostile  to  Soviet  Russia, 
the  sailing   of  the   "  Jolly    George "    for    Poland    has 
abandoned. 

14th.  Offices    of    The    Workers'    Dreadnought  raided,  and   the 

manager,  H.  P.  Burgess,  arrested  in  connection  with  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet  To  British  Workers,  purporting 
to  set  out  details  of  the  Soviet  system  in  Russia,  and  advocating 
the  destruction  of  our  existing  form  of  government. 

National  Union  of  Agricultural  Labourers  pass  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  a  national  minimum  wage  for  agricultural  workers 
of  ^3  for  a  48-hour  week. 

15th.  Soviet  Trade  Delegation  arrived  in  England.    The  delegates 

are  Nogin,  Rozokowsky  and  Klishko  and  do  not  represent  the 
co-operative  organisations. 

17th.  5,000  men  employed  at  the  Rolls-Royce  Works  in  Derby 

struck  as  a  protest  against  alleged  victimisation  of  a  shop- 
steward  owing  to  trade  union  activity. 

National  (Railway)  Wages  Board  met  to  discuss  N.U.R. 
demand  for  all-round  increase  of  £\.  It  was  specifically 
stated  by  Mr.  Cramp  that  the  claim  is  based,  not  on  tru-  rost 
of  living,  but  on  the  right  of  the  railway-workers  to  an 
improvement  in  their  earnings  at  least  equal  to  that  secured 
by  policemen,  dockers,  miners  and  several  other  sections  of 
workpeople.  Women  and  boys  are  included  in  the  demand. 

The  French  general  strike  collapses. 
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18th.  Dockers'  Conference  at  Plymouth  put  a  resolution  not  to 

cd  to  be  wed  against 
Russia. 

way  Wage  Bill :  It  was  submitted  to  the  National  Wages 
Board  thai  when  at  in  1913  tbe  total  wage  bill  wa%  47  millions, 
.».«;:«•  hill  *a*  147  millions,  and  tbe  new  demands 
iid  add  a  fmilirr   ;s  millions  a  year      I  v   ••••  •'  <  ..;   ul  of 
Iways  is  j£ i, 3 20,000,000,  earning  3  64  per  « •  nt 
At  a  merlin.;  in   \|,,.,  ,,*  ,,,  honour  of  tbe  British  labour 
legates  to  Russia  a  i.  v.lim«.u  was  passed  expressing 

•M-llglh     I,, 

estaMolt  tiu-  full  dictatorship  of  the  piolctarM 
20th.  ••iiiinitce  is  being  set  up  to  collect  state- 

lirituh  i.  lucres  from   Russia.     The  Committee 

'.  (Miami,  K.C  . 
\V     K>l.nM    Adknu,    M.I'.,  and   Mr.   William   Hr.i 

is  concerned  refuse  to  sanction  the  Pruj 
.;  that  having  accepted  the  principle  of  armlr.r 
the  workers  must  abide  by  the  verdict.     The  unofficial  stnkr 
united  to  members  of  the  Warehouse  and  General  Workers' 
Uni 

21st.  N.l'  ids  iti  members  to  refuse  to  handle  munitions 

of  war  for  Poland. 

ration  convene  a  special  meeting  on  June  isth 
to  consider  the  relation  of  wages  to  the  increasing  income  of 
the  mining  industry  and  to  th«-  increase  in  ihc  cost  of  living. 
22nd.  vs.    newspaper    manager,   acting    for 

Sylvia    Pankhurst  m   connection    with   The   Worktri  Dread- 
nought  and  Boh  tmphlets,   sentenced  to  six  months 

imprisonment  without  hard   labour  (or   attempting   to  cause 
disaffection  among  the  Irish  Guards. 

24th.  b  railwaymen  join  the  dockers  in  their  refusal  to  handle 

munitions  of  war  in  Ireland. 

At  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  N.F.D  D.S.S.,  a  resolution 
m  favour  of  affiliation  wiih  the  Labour  Party  was  rejected,  and 
one  in  favour  of  amalgamating  all  ex  Service  men's  orgamsa- 

>  was  carried. 

At  the  52nd  annual  Co-operative  Congress  it  was  formally 
declared  that  the  co-operative  commonwealth  was  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  Lal><>ur  I'.uty,  of  the  Trade  Unions  and 
of  the  Co-operative  Movement. 

L'.Vn.  r  abolishing  capital  punishment  in  January,  the  Soviet 

Government  of  Russia  has  passed  an  order  for  its  re-introduc 
tion. 

Co-operative  Congress  :  Resolution  passed  calling  for  a 
capital  levy  on  fortunes  over  .£1,000. 
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26th.  Mr.  George  Lansbury  accepts  a  challenge  made  by  Mi    A 

Frank   and  Mr.    R.   Wale,  British   refugees   Imm    Russia,  to 
discuss  his  reports  on  conditions  in  Moscow. 

27th.  Special  UK  t-ting  of  the  Triple  Alliance  convened  to  consider 

attitude  of  transport  and  railway  workers  towards  the  h.uullinv; 
of  munitions  of  war  fur  Ireland. 

Krassin  arrives  in  London  to  rnnlrr  »itli  tin-  Piiim: 
Minister  on  the  question  of  trading  with  Russia. 

29th.  The  Irish  Labour  Party  decide  to  support  the  action  of  the 

dockers  and  railwaymcn  lill  the  Army  of  Occupation  is  with- 
drawn from  Ireland. 

30th.  Minister    of    Labour    arranges    a    special    conference   of 

employers  and   men  to  consider  the  failure  of  the  J.I.C.  to 
settle  the  tramway  workers'  demand  for  higher  wages. 

The  strike  of  co  operative  employees  in  Bradford  which 
closed  all  the  stores  in  that  city  for  over  a  week  was  settled  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Amalgamated  Union  of  Co-operative 
Employees,  which  successfully  claimed  the  right  to  negotiate 
for  all  members,  regardless  of  craft  unions. 

Swansea  tramway  workers  resume  work  on  the  old  terms 
after  five  weeks  strike. 

31st.  The  Premier  and  various  Ministers  confer  with  M.  Krassin 

on  the  subject  of  trade  relations  between  this  country  and 
Russia. 

Triple  Alliance  recommends  that  the  question  of  the 
correct  attitude  of  British  Labour  towards  the  production  and 
handling  of  munitions  of  war  for  Ireland  and  Poland  be 
considered  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee. 

The  public  debate  between  Mr.  Lansbury  and  two  British 
subjects  returned  from  Russia,  which  was  arranged  to  take 
place  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  was  cancelled  owing 
to  a  disagreement  as  to  conditions  for  the  debate. 
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INDUSTRIAL      PEACE 

THE  BLOCKADE  OF  RUSSIA. 

THE  interim   report    of    the    Labour    mission    whuh    recently 
visited    Russia    attributed    tin     calami)  ",1,1,,,,,    ,,f    tint 

Country      to     external      causes,     ami     ».  « >inimt  U  d     itself     to     the 
statement   that    the    policy   of   inUivention   aiul   the   bl 
were  at  the  root  of  the  state  of  affairs  which   they  found   to 
exist.      Mr.    W.  H.   Hutcliinson,    the   Cliainnan    of    tins    \i. 
Labour   Conference,   has    now    endorsed    this    all  by 

declaring  that  the  blockade  **  has  reduced  Russia  t  and 

almost  destitution."  1  he  serious  aspect  of  these  prom  unce- 
mcnts  consists,  not  in  the  intrinsic  worth  or  worthlessness,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  the  evidence  upon  which  they  are  based, 
but  in  the  fact  that  many  thousands  of  British  citizens  will 
accept  this  well-nigh  incredible  explanation  and  persuade 
themselves  that  their  own  Government  is  responsible  for  the 
confusion  and  suffering  \\hich  has  befallen  the  Russian  people 
It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  first  imj  to 

enquire  whether,   in    sober  truth,    an    effective    blockade    i 
been  in  operation,  and  if  so,  whether  it  could  possibly  h 
occasioned  the  mischief  laid  to  its  charge. 

The  restrictions  on  trade  with  Russia  are  of  two  kinds,  viz., 
those  which  are  enforced   by   government   action,   and   tl 
which  arise  out  of  circumstances  beyond  government  control. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  the  position,  briefly  stated,   i 
follows: — There  are  no  legal  obstacles  to  negotiations  with 
Russia  for  private  trading  purposes,  nor  for  the  conclusion  of 
formal    contracts,    but   the   export   of  goods  from   Britain    to 
Soviet  Russia  is  not  allowed  without  a  license  from  the  B< 
of  Trade.     Such  licenses  are  not  yet  being  granted,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the   prohibition  is  dependent  upon  the  negot  ia- 
tions  HOW  proceeding  with   the  Russian  trade  delegation.     In 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  these  restrictions  do  not 
amount  to  a  blockade,  which  is  generally  understood  to  mean 
the   maintenance  of  physical   barriers  by  naval  and  military 
forces.     In  this  sense,  the  only  blockade  in  operation  is  that 
which  prohibits  the  passage  of  arms  and  munitions  to  Si- 
Russia,  and  which  is  maintained  by  naval  agreement  amo 
the  Allies.      No  action  is  taken  by  the  British  Government  to 
close  Russian  seaports  and  frontiers  or  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  merchandise,  other  than  warlike  stores.    It  is  true  that 
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i IDS  for  the  present  from  shipping  goods  to  Russia, 

us  who 

0  so.     The  so-called  blockade   i~   tlu  f  a 

in    poiiti'.-        If 
i    s|,,,,ild   .1  \|>ori   good  sia,  she   would 

OlIS         ||. 

•  f«.r  tlu  i  the  resumption  ..f 

In   the  first  place, 

ttlc   in   the  way  of  commodities  to  diipov 
in    the   second    we  no    guarantee   that    we   should 

receive   pa\  »r  any  goods  which  we  might  be  able  to 

l><  ith    ways,    he    cannot    abolish 

and  eipect  commercial  people  to 

.it     satisfac  >ntees   that    full 

ill    he    in.nle    f«'i  received.     British    traders 

c   no    use   for   paper    roubles,    and   they    don't    deal    with 

Ivtupts   if  they  can   help   it.      Russian  peasants  are  refu 

irt  with  their  agricultural  produce  and  are  boycotting  the 

us — not,  primarily,  for  political  reasons   but   because 

y  object  to  trading  at   a  los^.     \\ith  this  object  lesson  in 

;  them,  we  need  not  feel  surprised  at  the  reluctance  of 

exporters  to  resume  business  relations.      After  all,  the 

iition    of   commerce  is  a   bourgeois  affair  and   Lt 

•i   if  the  bourgeoisie  of  other  countries,  more 
those  of  the  same  class   in    Russia   who  l> 

ids,  look  askance  when  invited 
to  enter  the  spider's  parlour. 

There  is,   moreover,  another  guarantee    which  is  lacking, 

:i\  firm  assurance  that  real  benefit  will  accrue  to  the 

Russian  people  if  we  part  with  our  goods  and  hand  them  over 

the  Soviet  government.     On  the  contrary,  we  have  every 

on  for  suspecting  that  wealth  from  abroad  would  be  used 

to  bolster  up  the  Soviet  power,  that   the  Red  Guards  would 

get  the  lion's  share,  and  that    the  famished  population  would 

still  have  to  purchase  the  right  to  earn  tlu-ir  daily  hrcad  at  the 

i  conforming  to  the  crude  theories  of  orthodox  Bolshev. 

,cs    of    Russia    have    been    squandered    in 

pai^atini;  tlu  cvous  pursuit   of   provoking  world- v 

|    pamphlets,  organised 

h  bribery  and  red  rhetoric        Lenin  insults  the 
,  nee  of  British  workers  by  I  them  to  fallow  his 


mad  example,  by  challenging  them  to  embark  their  fortunes 
on  the  torrent  which  has  wrecked  his  own  country,  and  by  his 
effrontery  in  attempting  to  hoodwink  them  into  the  belief  th.it 
the  British  blockade  is  responsible  («>r  the  calamities  \\lmli 
are  the  inevitable  h.  I  the  seeds  he  has  sown.  He  who 

sows  the  wind  shall  reap  the  whirlwind. 

There  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  refuse  to  see, and  it 
a  painful,  even  a  pathetic,  revelation  of  the  innocence  of  the 
Hritish  Labour  Leader  that  he  should  take  the  bait  so  readily 
in  spite   of  its  obvious  artificiality.     As  they  say  in  America, 
the  hook   sticks  out  a  mile.     The   labour  mission   must    h 
known  before  they  started  for  Russia  that  this  particular  lure 
would  be  concocted  for  their  edification — and  those  at  home 
must  have  had  a  shrewd  idea  that  the  artifice   would  succc 
but  one  and  all  seem   to  have  swallowed  the  pretence  at  a 
gulp. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  less  substantial  than 
the  fiction  that  the  prevalence  of  typhus  and  other  diseases 
in  Russia  is  due  to  the  cutting  off  by  Britain  of  supplies  of  soap 
and  disinfectants — articles  made  out  of  raw  materials  which 
exist  in  greater  abundance  in  Russia  than  in  Kngland,  and 
which  can  be  manufactured  by  the  most  elementary  processes, 
articles  which  we  have  never  supplied  to  Russia,  except  in 
small  quantities,  at  any  time.  The  total  export  of  soap,  soap 
stock  and  soap  powder  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  whole 
world  did  not  amount  to  90,000  tons  in  any  of  the  three  years 
immediately  preceding  the  war  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of  our  total  trade  of  all  kinds  was 
done  with  Russia,  it  will  be  seen  how  insignificant  must  have 
been  the  quantity  of  soap  supplied  to  that  country.  WitV 
regard  to  raw  materials  for  soap  making,  there  used  to  be 
more  than  four  hundred  tallow  factories  in  Russia,  and  as  to 
alkali,  our  total  export  to  the  whole  world  of  chemicals,  drugs, 
dyes  and  colours  in  1913  was  of  the  value  of  only  £330, 13S. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  nation  of  128  million  people 
could  not  have  relied  upon  the  United  Kingdom  for  their  main 
supply  of  either  soap,  alkali,  or  disinfectants,  nor  uas  there 
any  reason  why  they  should  do  so.  Chloride  of  linn-,  the 
prime  disinfectant,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  dry 
slaked  lime.  Chlorine  is  obtained  by  heating  common  sab,* 

•  Numerous  salt  lakes  are  scattered  over  the  Steppes,  and  salt  in  qu. unity  i ,  found 
also  in  Asiatic   Kus  non  pyrites,  from   which  sulphuric  acid  is  mad- 

widely  diffused  and  plentiful  mineral. 
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.  sulphuric  .11  i.l  in  iron  .•  s — a  process  which  should 

be  bey.  capacity  of  a  g  •  *  to 

the  t.iA  «.f  n  -or.'.iniMn  •  ti.«  racial  .*':d  lii  •  ••'•  • 

•lie  wot  ! 

'f  the  non-employ  in 

thetics  in  Russia.      This  i*  what   Mr   <  •  •  .Ml'. 

is    r<  have    said    m    the    House    of   Commont. 

ml»cr  ihe  first  wouiulctl  |>ti«vot,  came  out  of  Russia. 

1 1.-  was  a  youn      i  r  own  army.     They  had  had  to 

his   eye   out    with  a   razor  ami    without   an  ana-si h< 

.isc  to  show  wh.it  the  effect  of  our  blockade  has 
been.*'    CouM  more  tr.  sense  be  crowded  into 

sentence?      I  he  chief  anaesthetics  arc  *  mi  and  ether — 

fn.iu  eh!  f  lime,  alcohol  ami  w.iter — 

the  latter  is  pu  i   alcohol  "n  of  sulphuric 

acid.        I  iiKtionof    pure-    .tlcohol    in    Kussi.i    used 

to  amount  to  IK  >•>  and  90  milli«»n  gallons,  ami  the  «•: 

•      cf    K>th    chlo.  nul    i-thcr   abou  The 

mxsthetics  must  be  due,  therefore,  not   to  inability 

to  i:  'un    them,  :i  >i  to  the  hlockade,  but  to  some  other 

cause.  uise  is  not   far  to  seek.      The   effects  of  the 

he\ik    fury,     \\hicli     aimed     at      the     viiMriutioii    of 

v,  were  cails   mnnte  ted  in  the  disorganisa! 
of  the  mcil  es.     When  door-keeper 

;  intendents,  am!  men    matrons   of  Iv 

svhen   doctors  arc    turned    into   scavengers    and  ana- 

•    rag    pickers,    a    certain   lowering     in    the    standard    of 

medical    efficiency   is   1  i  matter   for   surprise.      But   it 

er   do  to   admit    the   shortcomings   of  BolshcvUm, 

and  so  a  convenient    scapegoat  was  found    in    the    hlockade 

the    dear    ^ullihlc  public,    as    exemplified    by 

Mr.  O'Grady,  is  cut   to  the  quick  and  begins  to  abuse  the 

Government  for  its  brutality. 

Id  ask  one  |  it    question  of  the  apologists  for 

the  r>.>Ulu\ik  regime.    Has  Lenin  ever  appealed  to  the  British 
Government  or  to  the    I  Ked  Cross  for   -  ^  or 

anarsthctio  :    IO,  \\lun     tnd    \sith    ssh.it    result    ?      If  he 

>  do  so,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  opportumts ,  for 
kiu>u   tli.il  he  hi.   made  constantls    uitci.iieii   appeals,  at    the 
cost  of  innumerable  roubles,  in  the  attempt  to  persuade 
workers  to  sacrifice  their  ossn  sccunts  .tnd  to  adopt  the  same 
nostrm  ntrsnun    in 

the  abyss  of  ruin. 
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ON  MANAGING  LABOUR. 

IN  speaking  of  the  management  of  labour  I   mean  the  art    of 
guiding    manual    \v-rkcis    in    such    a    \vav    that     their    exert: 
MI  lj    produce  satisfacto  .Its  without  injuring  the 

non  .1    in    the    worker,    tin  msdvcs.       For    .  .    be 

observed   tl  \  to  make  ourseh  <  N  i  i<.  h  .md  OUl 

men  comfort  il>K»  by  killing  their  liberty,  and  the  philanthmj 

lieves  that  a  talent   f,  ,r  getting  rich  :n  authority 

to  ordain    that    men    shall    live    by    bread    alone,    is  one   of   the 

most  mischievc  'isation.     Sleek   bodies  and 

contented  minds  are  dearly  bought   at   the  price  of  strangled 

ils. 

Those,  then,  who  would  acquire  the  art  of  managing 
labour  must  beware  lest  they  become  a  laughing  stock  for  the 
gods  by  acting  upon  the  tempting  fallacy  that  they  know 
better  \\liat  is  :;ood  for  their  men  than  their  men  themselves 
know;  and  to  anyone  who  seeks  to  avoid  doin:'  irreparable 
harm  to  the  workers  in  his  charge,  I  would  commend  the  i' 
following  maxims  : — 

First,  if  you  are  appointed  to  manage  labour,  you  nm  t 
remember  that  men  are  men  and  not  mere  stomachs  to  fill,  or 
bodies  to  clothe.  Secondly,  though  a  manager  of  labour,  \«>u 
are  not  also  the  manager  of  the  lives  of  those  whose  labour 
you  superintend.  Thirdly,  you  have  mistaken  \«»ur  vocation 
in  life  if  you  find  that  you  do  not  like  the  men  whose  labour 
you  direct.  It  is  of  small  moment  whether  they  like  you  or 
not  :  the  essential  point  is  that  you  should  like  them.  So 
much  for  the  really  important  part;  and  now  let  us  consider 
more  practical  details  of  management  from  the  material  point 
of  view. 

In  this  matter  my  remarks  are  based  upon  some  considerable 
experience  of  the  engineering  trade,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  for  putting  before  other  employers  certain 
considerations  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  Industrial  Peace. 

As  a  result  of  sterile  technical  training,  the  tendency  of 
engineering  employers  and  woik  managers  in  recent  ye 
has  been  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  what  is  called 
"scientific  management"  (we  must  always  have  a  catch- 
word) to  the  neglect  of  the  far  more  important  human  factor. 
Doubtless  there  is  in  all  workshops  a  margin  of  saving  to  be 
effected  by  organisation,  card-file  indices,  production  charts, 
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and   all  t»i    \\hich    the   modern    works 

>cs  himself     Hut  an  enormously  great ct  mar 

nid    between  the  amoui  huh  llic  wage- 

earnen  '   the  amount    \\huh   tl  l»ly 

If,  by  an\  it.. 

then    v.  ihun  IS 

the  In.  !  of 

uim.its  it-.        It 

in    many   of    • 
shops  of  this  t  iiffcrent   in  quaht)  and 

t    in    quantity    -an, I    tins    despite    v, 

i  beautiful  an. I  cu,tl\  -iesks,  calculating  machine*,  diagrams 
.11  the  colour!.  i>f  the   ramlxiw  papering  the  walls,  and  a 

clerks,  proi!  experts,  and  motion-*tu*: 

all    these   toys  are  nothing  but   an  expensive   burden,   if  the 
nan  does  not  do  an  honest  day's  work. 

than  an \onc  else,  should  realise 

lander  nf  the  obvious.     Much  trouble  in  industry  is  the 
result  of  the  convention   by    which   employers  organise  their 

•  •*  on  the  supposition   that   the  workmen  have  no  ot 
motive  for  \cept  the  «.!<  material  gain.     . 

•A  hat  motives  do  really  guide  the  actions  of  the  British 

working-man  —  I  have  studied  this  question  for  twenty  years 

without    comir  —but    the    fact 

that  the  motives,  in  addition  to  selfishness,  do  affect 

his  actions.     I  suspect    that  he  is  influenced  by  self-respect, 

Ic  of   a  i  ent,  affections,  love   of    liberty  and  other 

lors  too  elusive  to  be  accurately  plotted  on  a  production 

it.     In  fact,  I  believe  him  to  be  a  human  being.    So  the 

best  way  to  induce  him  t  -  increase  his  output  is  :    first,  to  see 

t  he  gets  a  variety  in  his  work  ;    secondly,  to  let  him  know 

what  becomes  of  his  products,  whether  they  satisfy  those  who 

use  the  vhcthcr  they  fail  in  their  purpose  ;    thirdly,  to 

show  him    \\h\    they  are  designed  as  they  are;    fourthly,  to 

show  him  m*  nth  by  month  how  the  amount  of  his  production 

varies  ;    lastly,   if  you  have  a  system  of  payment  by  results,  to 

base   it    upon  the  general  pros;  f  the  business  and  not 

'  the  individual. 

But  all  will  be  in  \.itn    unless  you    | 

orders  to  your  workmen  ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  you  strive  to 
be  more  courteous,  more  generous  and  more  honest  to  them 
than  they  arc  to  you. 

AUSTIN  HOPKINION. 
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Illl    FACTS  OF  THK  CASK  IN  DIAGRAM  (III). 

SOCIALLY  and  economically  time    is  a  very  real  link  hct\\ 
in.uM.ige   and  wealth,  hut    it    i    <>iu   tli.it  docs  not  hold  on  j 
d.iv,  and   SO   it   conies  about    th.it    a    mairicd    man  with    \ouii- 
children    may  be   poor    on    the    same  wa-c    that  makes  a  single 
man  rich.   Wages  are  paid  in  return  f<»r  services  rendered,  they 
are    not    calculated    in   accordance   with    the   need   of    tlu 
cipient,  and  as  in  the  nature  of  things  a  man's  earnin 
and   the   size   of   his   family  are  unrelated    faetors,  it  is  peil 
impossible  to  devise  any  practical  measure  that  will  sat 
all  parties.     The  whole  problem  bristles  with  difficulties.     If 
bachelors  were  paid  at  a  lower  rate  than  married  men  unem- 
ployment   would    quickly    ensue    for    the    latter    and   so    : 
would  be  worse  off  than  before,  whilst  if  a  man's  income  rose 
automatically  in  proportion  .to  the  length  of  his  family,  incen- 
tive  to    effort    would    be    eliminated,    the    population    would 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  subsistence  wan  an1 
and  absolute  poverty  \\ould  soon  be  the  lot  of  all. 

The  cost  of  Living!  and  consequently  the  lUtndard  of  living, 

of  every  working  cla-s  family  depends  mainly  on  the  nun 
of  mouths  to  be  filled,  feet  to  be  shod  and  clothes  to  be 
bought,  but  because  the  husband's  income  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  a  fixed  quantity,  there  proceed  from  this  cause  a 
whole  host  of  undesirable  social  phenomena.  On  the  one 
hand,  women  have  to  go  out  to  work  when  their  domestic 
obligations  should  keep  them  at  home,  under-nourished  children 
have  to  become  wage-earners  at  an  age  when  they  ought  to  be 
at  school,  and  men  have  to  sacrifice  their  health  in  the 
struggle  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  On  the  other  hand, 
early  marriage  falls  into  popular  disfavour  by  reason  of  this 
economic  stringency,  with  the  result  that  bastardy  and 
prostitution  are  encouraged. 

The  right  to  a  living  wage,  when  such  a  wage  is  not  earned, 
is  a  right  against  society,  not  a  claim  against  the  employer 
who,  neither  morally  nor  legally,  can  be  called  upon  to 
shoulder  a  responsibility  which  is  not  of  his  making  and  which 
is  in  no  sense  a  business  proposition.  Equally  competent 
workers  are  entitled  to  equal  reward,  and  individual  cases  of 
hardship  must  be  relieved  by  the  whole  community  acting 
through  the  State  or  by  the  industrial  community  functioning 
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.ugh   an   organisation   created  for  that  purpose.     If   two 

men,  one  m  three  dependents,  and  the  other  single 

!>  nobody  but  himself  to  support,  do  the  same  work  and 

earn  the  same  wage  it  would  be  reasonable,  as  a  matter  of 

abstract  justice,  to  expect  the  better  off  of  the  two  to  con- 

ards  the  necessities  of  his  po«  hbour,   but 

the  MI.;-«.-   t  fear,  would  not  be  greeted  with  enthusiasm 

by  that   sc,  which   would  be  called   upon   to 

malu   the  necessary  su  A  hen  it  is  a  question  of  "more" 

re  is  no  lack  of  claimants,  when  it  is  a  question  of  "less  " 

there  is  silciu  c  in  the  market-place — there  arc  no  takers. 

are  told  that  the  new  poverty  line  stands  at  over  £5  a 
k.  ami  thi.s  standard  has  been  adopted  by  the  Daily  Herald 
as  being  the  minimum  wage  that  ought  to  be  paid,  irrcspcctr. c 
•i»c  value  of  the  services  rendered  and  without  reference  to 
number  of  persons  that  have  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the 
money.     We   can  only   suppose   that   the  sum  mentioned  is 
calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  standard  is  based  on 
the  needs  of  the  married  man  with  four  or  more  dependents, 
are  not  here  concerned  with  the  investigation  of  family 
;ets,  but  it  is  obvious  that  an  income  which  will  suffice  to 
keep  a  single  man  in  comfort,  even  in  affluence,  won't  go  very 
far  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  family  which  consists  of  a  hus- 
band, a  wife  and  three  or  four  dependent  children,  and  con- 
that  the  single  man  who  demands  the  same  wage  as 
the  father  of  a  family  must  rest  his  claim  on  some  basis  other 

the  cost  of  living. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  both  with  regard  to  the 

relation  between  married  and  single,  the  size  of  families  and 

the    proportion  of   dependents.      In    Ryan's  A  Living  Wage, 

for   example,  it  is  assumed   that  there  are  from  five    to  six 

dependents  per  family.     Mr.  Seebohm   Rowntree's  investiga- 

rk  led   to  the  deduction  that  the  average  family 

consists   of  only   four  persons,  and  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money 

cak  iiat   the  number  of  manual  workers  (married  and 

Je)   is   approximately   equal   to   the   sum    total   of    their 

dependents.     Without  entering  into  a  discussion  on  the  merits 

of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  these  and  other  authorities, 

sly  of  the   first  importance  that  the  facts  of  the 

>uld  be  discovered  and  set  forth  so  that  all  who  run 

may  read. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  exhibited  in  the  diagrams  which 
publish   this  month,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
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average  family  is  much  smaller  than  is  popularly  supposed. 
Diagram  No.  5  gives  a  simple  pictorial  rcpre  e,  tation  of  the 
conjugal  conditions  prevailing  in  the  United  KmiM.-m  at  the 
time  of  the  last  Census.  It  shows  that  the  married  and 
widowed  males  are  to  the  unmarried  as  318  is  to  472.  At 
first  sight  it  may  appear  strange  that  the  number  of  women 
returned  as  married  should  outnumber  their  spouses  by  some 
two  per  cent.  This  discrepancy  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact 
that  women  who  are  not  legally  entitled  to  the  status  of  a 
wife  return  themselves  as  married,  whilst  men  in  similar  case 
are  not  at  the  same  pains  to  appear  respectable.  In  this  i 
nection  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  excess  of  women 
returned  as  married  is  a  uniform  factor  and  is  to  be  found 
in  much  the  same  proportion  in  all  districts  in  England, 
Wales  and  Scotland. 

Diagram  No.  6  gives  the  number  of  dependents  that  have  to 
be  supported  respectively  by  three  groups  of  workers,  \ 
(a)  employers,  (b)  professional  men,  civil  servants,  govern- 
ment officials  and  those  working  on  their  own  account* 
(c)  men  working  for  employers.  This  diagram  is  constructed 
on  conservative  lines  and  certainly  does  not  err  in  the  direction 
of  under-estimating  the  number  of  dependents  who  have  to  be 
supported  by  the  manual  worker.  Briefly  stated,  the  method 
of  calculation  adopted  is  as  follows  : — 

If  the  total  population  of  Great  Britain  is  divided  by  five 
and  a  small  fraction,  the  quotient  works  out  at  a  figure  which 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  married  men  as  shown  in  the  last 
Census.  The  average  family  consists,  therefore,  of  some  five 
individuals,  namely,  the  husband,  the  wife  and  just  over  three 
others.  These  "others,"  however,  are  not  all  children  or 
dependents,  but  include  sons  and  daughters  who  are  self- 
supporting  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  Census  returns  disclose  the  fact  that  of  all  male  persons 
approximately  forty  per  cent,  are  married  or  widowed,  and 
that  amongst  male  persons  who  are  over  21  years  of  age,  the 
proportion  of  married  rises  to  nearly  72  per  cent.* 

Referring  to  Diagram  No.  3  of  this  series  we  find  that  the 
male  employers  number  one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  persons — and  as  practically  all  employers  are  over 
21  years  of  age  it  follows  that  72  per  cent,  of  these  are 
married.  This  gives  us  36  squares  for  married,  and  14  squares 

•  Taking  the  population  as  a  whole,  89  per  cent,  of  the  married  men  are  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  40. 
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DIAGRAM  No.  5. 
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for  single  employers.  Multiplying  36  by  4.05  we  find  that 
their  families  would  occupy  146  squares,  but  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  number  of  their  dependents  we  must  deduct  14  squares 
for  self-supporting  sons  and  18  squares  for  self-supporting 
wives  and  daughters.  This  leaves  us  with  114  squares,  which 
is  the  number  allotted  in  the  diagram  to  the  dependents  of 
employers. 

The  group  which  comprises  professional  men,  public  ser- 
vants, government  officials  and  people  working  on  their  own 
account  is  treated  in  similar  fashion — except  that,  for  reasons 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  in  detail,  the  proportion  of 
married  is  reduced  from  72  to  65  per  cent.  The  result  of  the 
calculation  is  that  141  squares  are  apportioned  to  the  depend- 
ents of  this  group  of  workers. 

When  we  come  to  investigate  the  percentage  of  married 
men  amongst  male  persons  working  for  employers  we  find 
that  it  falls  to  approximately  57  per  cent.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  youths  between  10  and  21,  the  sons  of  manual 
workers,  are  themselves  in  industry,  and  as  they  are  practically 
all  single,  their  inclusion  naturally  brings  down  the  marriage 
rate  for  the  whole  group.  Adopting  the  same  method  of 
calculation,  i.e.,  multiplying  the  married  men  by  4.05  and 
deducting  self  supporting  wives,  sons  and  daughters  from  the 
product,  we  find  that  600  squares  represent  the  number  of 
dependents  belonging  to  the  group. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  male  profit,  salary  and 
wage  earners,  married  and  unmarried,  to  dependants  is  as 
follows.  In  group  (a),  I  to  2.28  ;  in  group  (J>),  I  to  1.96  ;  and 
in  group  (c),  1  to  1.45. 

Of  the  1633  squares  in  the  diagram,  26  are  described  as 
"not  accounted  for."  This  block  of  squares  accommodates 
those  who  do  not  fit  into  any  of  the  other  categories,  and 
which  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  sub-divide.  The 
twenty-six  squares  are  made  up  as  follows: — Two  squares  for 
men  and  fourteen  squares  for  women  who  live  entirely  on 
private  means  ;  to  which  are  added  ten  squares  representing 
female  employers. 
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DIAGRAM  No.  6. 
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THE  NEW  MAP  OF  EUROPE.  (VI) 
THE  SERBO-CROAT-SLOVENE  STATE.  1. 

THE  new  Serbo-Croat-Slovene  State,  the  independence  of  which 
was  formally  recognised  in  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Austria  in 
September,  1919,  comprises  the  former  independent  kingdoms 
of  Serbia  and  Montenegro  together  with  certain  territories 
of  the  late  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  chief  of  which  are 
Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Croatia-Slavonia,  Carniola,  and  parts 
of  Dalmatia,  Styria,  and  Carinthia. 

The  frontiers  of  the  new  State  are  not  yet  completely 
defined — especially  along  the  Adriatic — but  they  are  dictated 
by  the  principle  of  nationality  and  are  designed  to  include 
the  great  bulk  of  the  South  Slav  (Jugo-Slav)  population  of 
south-eastern  Europe  (excluding  Bulgaria).  This  population 
comprises  Serbs  (about  4,600,000,  chiefly  in  Serbia),  Croats 
(about  1,600,000,  chiefly  in  Slavonia-Croatia),  and  Slovenes 
(about  1,300,000,  chiefly  in  Carniola)  ;  there  is  also  a  large 
mixed  population  of  Serbo-Croats,  about  2,400,000,  in  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  and  Dalmatia.  The  Jugo-Slav  element  in  the 
populations  of  these  countries  is  not,  be  it  noted,  a  bare 
majority:  it  is  overwhelmingly  predominant,  being  nowhere 
less  than  85  f.  Moreover,  the  new  arrangements  recognise 
past  history  —  and  very  old  history  —  as  well  as  present 
conditions.  The  original  settlements  of  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes  in  these  regions  date  from  the  seventh  century, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages  Slav  kingdoms  of 
varying  degrees  of  autonomy  and  power  were  established 
in  Serbia,  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Montenegro.  Of  these 
Montenegro  alone  preserved  its  independence  down  to 
modern  times. 

For  the  present,  the  new  State  is  a  political  union  of  South 
Slav  peoples,  and  little  more.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
assess  its  economic  value  and  importance  as  a  single  unit. 
Time  alone  can  weld  its  parts  together.  We  can,  however, 
form  some  idea  of  the  economic  possibilities  of  the  whole 
from  a  brief  survey  of  the  characteristics,  resources,  and  needs 
of  the  leading  components. 

Serbia  has  an  area  of  approximately  34,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  (in  1913)  of  4!  millions.  The  large  and 
valuable  additions  of  territory  received  in  1913  by  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest  are  here  referred  to  as  the  New  Territories. 
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re  the  Balkan  Wan  of  i  70  f  of  the  popu- 

lation  of   the   Old   Tct  of   Serbia    were   engaged    m 

Agriculture,  the  producttof  which  formed  88?  of  the  country's 
cxporti.  About  one-third  of  this  area  was  under  cultivation, 
not  less  than  three  million  acres  being  devoted  to  cereals. 

is  the  principal  crop,  most  of  it  being  consumed  wit: 
country,   but   wheat,   barley,  and  oats  are  also  grown 
extensively,    and    the    export    value    of    these    four   grains 

cr  £1,000,000   a   year.     Other  crops  are  su 
beet,  hemp,  and  tobacco.      Fruit  is  grown  on  a  large  scale, 
the  export  of  plums  and  prunes  alone  amounting  to 

about  £600,000  before  the  wars*    The  raising  of   live  stock 
is  all-important,  and  has  had  particular  attention  devoted  to 
D  the  past  by  the  Serbian  Government,  which  established 
stud-farms,   slaughter-houses,   and   model  poultry-farms.      In 
c  exports  of  animals  and  animal  produce  were  worth 
100,000.      Other  rural    industries   are    vine-growing,  bee- 
keeping, and  silk-culture.      All    these  have  proved  profitable 
in  the  past,  and  should  revive  and  develop  when  the  country 
has  recovered  from  the  havoc  of  recent  years. 

The  New  Territories,  acquired  after  the  Balkan  Wars,  are 

agriculturally  very  valuable,  but  they  arc  quite  undeveloped, 

Iv    87*  of   the   area  being  under  tillage.      Even   so,  the 

agricultural  exports  from  these  regions  were  normally  worth 

about  £600,000  a  year.     The  chief  of  these  is  tobacco,  for 

die   conditions    in   Serbian   Macedonia  are    peculiarly 

favourable ;    but  there  are  also  very  good  prospects  for  the 

production  of  rice,  wine,  and  silk.     Stock-raising  in  the  New 

Territories   is,  however,  very  backward,  pasture    being  very 

poor,  from  long  neglect,  and  methods  primitive  in  the  extreme. 

The  oak  and  beech   forests  of  Serbia  are  very  extensive, 

ering  some  five  million  acres,  but  they  have  never  yielded 

h   profit,  and  in  the  New  Territories  have  suffered  from 

turics   of    wastage    and    neglect.      If    properly   surveyed, 

preserved,    and    made    accessible,    their    exploitation    should 

prove  a  great  asset  to  the  country. 

The  Mineral  Resources  of  Serbia  were  extensively 
worked  in  the  Middle  Ages,  neglected  during  four  centuries 
of  Turkish  rule,  aiui  h.ivc  only  received  limited  attention 
in  modern  times.  In  the  Old  Territories  the  deposits  are 
confined  to  the  mountainous  area  in  the  north,  lead  and 
itc  being  the  minerals  chiefly  worked,  but  in  the  north- 
east there  are  copper  mines  at  Maydanpek  and  Bor,  which 
aic  reputed  to  be  among  the  richest  in  the  world.  The  output 
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of  copper  ore  in  1912  was  7,000  tons.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  the  New  Territories  is  known  to  be  very  considerable  and 
of  very  varied  character  ;  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  antimony, 
manganese,  and  magnesite  have  been  reported  from  various 
districts,  and  everywhere  are  traces  of  the  workings  of 
Roman  and  mediaeval  times.  The  country  is  at  present 
quite  unsurveyed,  attempted  workings  very  few,  and 
statistics  almost  non-existent.  That  there  is  a  great  field 
for  exploitation  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  Manufactures  of  Serbia  are  bn  a  small  scale.  There 
is  very  little  importing  of  raw  material,  and  but  few  factories 
of  any  kind  uith  an  annual  output  exceeding  £50,000  in 
value.  Flour-milling  is  the  leading  industry,  but  textiles 
were  becoming  important  before  the  wars,  especially  carpet- 
weaving,  silk-winding,  and  the  manufacture  of  hempen  goods. 
Leather-making  should  also  develop,  as  the  raw  material  is 
very  abundant.  Metal-working  and  machinery  manufacture 
are  unimportant,  while  the  enormous  resources  of  the  country 
in  water-power  are  almost  untouched,  but  few  towns  and 
factories  possessing  even  electric  light,  at  any  rate,  before 
the  wars. 

Trade.  The  exports  of  Serbia  consist  almost  entirely  of 
agricultural  products,  the  quantities  and  values  of  which 
varied  greatly  even  in  normal  times.  During  the  five  years 
preceding  the  Balkan  Wars  the  annual  value  of  Serbian 
exports  averaged  £3,600,000,  and  the  yearly  totals  were 
rising  rapidly.  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  and  Turkey  were 
the  best  customers,  taking,  in  1911,  41  "/•,  24^,  and  10^  of  the 
total  value  respectively.  The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  almost  negligible.  The  chief  imports  in  normal  times 
were  metals  and  machinery,  cotton  (yarns  and  manufactures), 
hides,  chemicals,  and  woollens,  the  annual  total  values 
for  the  period  given  averaging  £3,100,000.  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany  between  them  supplied  60  '/•  of  Serbia's 
imports,  the  United  Kingdom,  their  nearest  competitor,  iorr. 

In  past  years  the  foreign  trade  of  Serbia  has  been  largely  at 
the  mercy  of  Austria,  whose  frontiers  the  bulk  of  it  had  to 
cross  ;  but,  by  pursuing  an  enterprising  trade  policy — involving 
a  tariff  war  with  Austria  from  1906  to  1910 — Serbia  had 
almost  emancipated  herself  from  this  economic  subservience. 
The  favourable  prospects  of  1911  are  now  immeasurably 
improved,  for  Serbia,  with  borders  enlarged  and  resources 
greatly  augmented,  holds  a  leading  position  in  a  powerful  State 
which  commands  ports  on  the  Adriatic  and  has  easy  access 

to  the  jEgean. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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VII  \VS  01     HIE  MINORITY  PRESS. 

IT  is  a   curious  and  calamitous  fact   that   the  Daily  HctalJ, 

:  the    ni.iiiu.tl  workers'  paper,  ami   now 

i hour  and  Trade  Union  funds,  is  nearly 

•ii    all    i!..it    is   moderate  in  organised 

labour.       Success!  \  il     and    abnormal, 

l»rovc  ih.tt  ihc  mav  abour  is  not 

U   tlic   word  is  generally  understood,  yet  the 

cdr  Daily   llcnild    work     ingeniously    and 

omplishmcnt  of  violent  revolut 

I  IK-  n-  lie  N.U.R. — substantial  shareholders  of 

tLc  paper,  we  believe — has  been  already  discussed  in  the  Press, 

and    ttic    wide    gulf    between    George    Lansbury's   views  on 

id  those  expressed  i  I  abour  delegates 

is  now  well  known.      Direct  Action    for   political   ends   has 

been  finally  condemned  both  by  the  Labour  Party  and   the 

Union    Congress.      But    the   Daily   Herald   thinks   the 

.;ht  of  opinion  expressed  in  conference  wrong,  and  loses  no 

.1  new  campaign  to  convince  the  workers 

direct  is  not  only  right  but  is  already  rampant 

everywhere— except  in  labour  circles. 

The  issue  for  June  i$th  devotes  a  whole  column  and  a  half 
to  the  idea.     "  The  favourite  argument/'  we  read,  "  of  those 
>   are   trying  to  persuade  Labour  that  the  use  of  direct 
action  for  political  ends  is  immoral  is  that  it  is  a  violation  of 
the  principles  and  an  attack  upon  the  practice  of  democracy." 
this,  the   writer   states,  assumes  that  we   now  have  a 
democratic  government.    "Sir  George  Younger,  one  imagines, 
must  smile  when  he  hears  the  decrees  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment respected  as  the  authentic  expression  of  the  voice  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.      He  knows,  better  perhaps  than  any 
man,  the  strange  workings  of  the  concealed  machinery   that 
determines    those    decrees.      He    knows   how   elections   are 
worked;  he  knows  the  secrets  of  the  party  funds;  he  knows 
tcr  is  appointed,  why  that  one  is  dropped  ;  he 
knows  why  one  Bill  is  pushed,  another  abandoned  ;    why  our 
foreign  policy  takes  its  queer  twists  and  turns.     And  he  knows 
quite  clearly  that  all  of  it  lias  nothing — nothing  in  all  the  wide 
Id— to  do  with  democracy.     It  is  all  done  by  direct  action: 
direct  action  less  visible  and  less  spectacular  than  Labour  can 
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employ,  but  none  the  less  direct  .u  ti<>n,  of  winch  Parliament 
and  all  our  pseudo-democratic  machinery  merely  register  the 
results.  4  When  workers  w.uit  a  rise  in  wages,  50,000  men 
must  down  tools/  said  Will  Thome-  a  month  o  i,  4  when 

t.il  wants  to  evade  £50,000,000  of  taxation,  it  only  needs 
half-a-dozen  men  to  meet  privately  in  the  Cit\ . 

"The  masters  of  the  British  world  .  .  decry  and 
denounce  direct  action  because  it  is  their  own  all-potent 
weapon,  and  they  fear  its  use  by  us  .  . 

o-day,"  the  article  concludes,  "  there  is  an  awakening. 
!    we    trust    that    that    awakening    will    come    to   fuln 
Once  Labour  is  awake   .  .  .  we  shall  be  freed  from  paralysing 
delusions  about   the   sanctity  of  Parliamentary  '  democracy ' 
and  the  wickedness  of  direct  action  for  political  ends." 

Again,  discussing  the  international  conference  on  the 
protection  of  foreign  interests  in  Russia  which  decided  to 
upon  the  respective  governments  that  certain  claims 
shall  be  acceded  to  by  Russia  before  trade  relations  are 
resumed,  the  Daily  Herald  (June  i6th)  warns  us: — "That 
'  urging '  will  not  be  done  at  the  ballot-box.  These 

*  interests  *  will  not  wait  for  another  general  election  to  decide 
the   matter.     They  will  employ  here   and  now    .     .    .    every 

ipon  in  their  power  to  compel  the  Government  to  adopt 
their  policy  .  .  .  direct  action  of  the  most  direct  :  the  type  of 
direct  action  that  moulds  policy  to-day,  and  that  can  only 
effectively  be  countered  by  direct  action  of  another  kind  .  .  ." 
"The  House  of  Commons  may  talk,  but  it  is  the  unseen 
pressure  that  decides.  .  .  .  The  whole  system  has  become  a 
farce  and  a  folly.  .  .  .  There  is  no  democracy  in  this  country 
to-day.  There  is  no  popular  control  of  government  Of  of 
policy.  There  is  only  the  play  and  counter-play  of  various 

*  direct  actions.'       And  to  ask  Labour  to  refrain  from  employ- 
ing the  only  type  of  direct  action  it  has  at  its  disposal  is  ... 
to  ask  it  to  abandon  a  weapon  essential  for  the  establishment 
of  real  democracy  ..." 

On  June  22nd,  the  Herald  discusses  the  break  in  the 
negotiations  between  the  Premier  and  Krassin.  The  change 
in  the  Premier's  attitude  is  ascribed  to  the  forces  of  the  'City 
Shylocks.'  The  City  4<  has  been  acting.  //  /ms  been  employing 
direct  action.  Every  conceivable  pressure  has  been  put  on  the 
Prune  Minister  by  the  vested  interests  and  the  f<  rees  they 
control.  Now  he  has  yielded.  He  has  decided  to  subordinate 
everything  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  capital.  He  is 


pre|  .it    the  .    Mii.ill    !»«..! 

icy  he  li.is  il  i&trous." 

tWO  Sen1 

\lr.ll    \V .  M  i  -.  >.-   baa  w  of  O.  .'shook 

>ia    (Doi/v    //<T,I/,/.    June    17th.)    should    IK-    worth    n 

1  propaganda,     lie  tells  us  that 
"  \Ii    I  i     bury1     kttcfa  of  nul  -n  under  Bolthexik 

rCCSSarily  slight        Oh\H»u*l\    thtic  is  not   much  doing." 

.umi-.t    Party,  warm 

icis     «>f     The    Co//    (June     lyth)     against     tl  ^crt    of 

:      advocates     Rutsian     Communism  : — 
the      rev  s     Ic^al 

•  !i     \\  ith.  ut     an    cc-  n — a    th 

tdi  tent  nii^ht  propose.    The  capitalist 

ic  of  enterprises  will  he  paid   t<>  employers  in  the  form  of 
pcnsation,  ami  they  will  hcncef  :n  the  f 

itcrest  on  boiuls,  what  inerly  rt  :n    the  f 

This  socialisation  replaces  private  capita! 
c  capitalism  ;    the  State  assumes  the  task  of  sweat 

of  the  workeis  to  the  capital- 

ists, .ers,    very  little   will   have  been  changed; 

as  before,  they  will  have  to  create  a  revenue  for  the  capitalists 

v   labour  on  the  part  of  the  latter.      Exploitat 
•  us  exactly  the  same  as  before. 

**  Socialisation  now  comes,  just  at  the  right  moment,  to 
cc  capital  its  profits  in  the  form  of  State  interest.  A 
munist  Government,  like  the  Russian,  guarantees 
iminr.il. iti-lv  the  results  of  the  new-found  power  and  liberty 
of  the  proletariat  by  refusing  to  capital  all  rights  of  further 
exploitation.  A  Social  Democratic  Government  guarantees 
the  existence  of  the  former  proletarian  slavery  by  perpetuating 
the  old  tribute  paid  by  the  workers  to  capital  just  at  the 
moment  when  it  ought  to  disappear.  Socialisation  in  these 
circumstances  is  only  the  legal  expression  of  the  political  fact 
th.it  iiu-  piolct.in.it  is  only  an  apparent  master,  and  is  ready 
calmly  to  let  itself  go  on  being  exploited.  Just  as  the 
41  Socialist "  government  is  only  the  continuation  of  the  former 
capitalist  government  mulct  the  banner  of  Socialmn.  "  KM 

only  the   continuation  also  of  the  form-  ilist 

exp  i  under  the  guise  of  Socialism  " 

•  extracts  from  th     Dnilylicnild  and  the  Glasgow  Forward 

respectively,  are  sufficient  comment  on   M.  Pannekoek's  trust 

Russian  Communism. — "  Forced  Labour  appears  to  have 
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been  accepted/1  Mr.  Massingham  writes  in  his  review  of 
George  Lansbury's  book  on  Russia.  Ami  Mr.  Hen  Turner 
writes — "  Moscow  has  more  shops  open  than  Petrograd,  and 
has  more  food  in  its  midst  than  Petrograd.  I  never  found  a 
cafe-  in  Petrograd,  but  I  did  in  Moscow,  when  I  spent  2,300 
roubles  on  three  glasses  of  good  coffee  and  five  cakes." 

In  the  Workers'  Dreadnought,  June  191)1,  Miss  Silvia 
Pankhurst  expresses  her  disapproval  of  the  report  of  the 
British  Labour  Delegates'  report  on  Sovietisin  : 

44  The  report  of  the  British  Labour  delegates  to  Russia  is  a 
cold  and  arid  document.  It  carefully  refrains  from  staling 
either  friendliness  or  hostility  to  Communism  and  to  th 
system.  The  very  refusal  to  express  appreciation  is,  however, 
a  veiled  declaration  of  hostility.  4  Who  is  not  with  us  is 
against  us*  is  eternally  true " 

44  Ben  Turner,  an  I. L.P.-er,  supposed  to  be  a  Socialist,  has 
adopted  an  air  of  critical  aloofness  in  discussing  our  Rus 
comrades  with  the  capitalist  organ.  He  says  they  are  4 trying 
to  jump  too  far  at  one  stride  '  and  criticises  them  for  not 
giving  the  vote  to  every  adult.  If  the  Times  has  reported 
him  correctly,  he  has  made  one  unforgivable  statement : 
There  is  not  the  freedom  on  the  industrial  side  that  we  have  in 
this  country.  Ben  Turner  is  fully  aware  that  working-class 
industrial  freedom  in  this  country  is  merely  the  freedom  to 
starve  as  an  alternative  to  working  for  someone  who  employs 
the  worker  for  his  own  private  profit. " 

John  Maclean  publishes  in  Forward  (June  5th)  the  programme 
he  is  urging  the  workers  on  the  Clyde  to  adopt  u  as  a  rallying 
point  for  a  consolidated  onslaught  of  Labour  against 
Capitalism  : — I.  A  six-hour  working-day  ;  2.  Rationing  of 
work  to  absorb  the  unemployed,  or  payment  of  full  wages  to 
the  unemployed;  3.  A  minimum  wage  of  £i  a  day;  .j.  Reduc- 
tion of  prices  to  half  the  present  level." 

The  Socialist  (June  19th,)  is  evidently  hard  pressed  to  find 
some  evidence  of  class-propaganda  in  our  elementary  school 
teaching.  44  Never"  we  are  told,  "was  the  need  for  inde- 
pendent working-class  education  more  pronounced  than  in 
these  days,  when  the  young  minds  of  the  workers'  children  arc- 
doped  with  false  theories  of  economics  and  bourgeois  ideaology. 
The  Church  and  the  State-endowed  schools  are  both  pursuing 
their  subtle  propaganda  amongst  the  children.  In  a  b 
entitled  'Christian  Vows  or  Duties,'  issued  for  children,  and 
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which   the   Commandments  are   paraphrased,   I   find    the 

!i  Commandment  paraphrased — '  My  duty  is  to  be  true 

all  my  dealings,  to  keep  my  hands  from  picking 

an  >g.'  lirasc  goes  on: — 'Picking,  taking 

small  things.     Idleness  school  hours,  your  employer's 

example  of    *  picking.'      You  rob  your  • 
employer,  by  taking  somcthm.,  that  is  not  yours  but  his — the 

engaged  to  give  him.' 

s  the  beginning  of  the  process  in  the  making  of  the 
docile,  loyal  '  king  and  coi  wage-slave,  so  dear 

to  the  heart  of  our  capitalist  masters.  Karl  Marx  said,  years 
ago,  that  *  religion  is  the  opium  of  the  workers.*  It  is  no 
less  true  to-day,  only  in  a  greater  dcgrc 

An  equally  unconvincing  note  is  evident  in  the  attempted 
justification  of  compulsory  labour  which  we  quote  from  the 
cadnought,  (June  5th) : — "  Is  labour  compulsory  in 
Soviet  Russ 

because   it  is  necessary   that    everyone  should  work. 

Moreover,  in  this  time  of  strain  and  warfare,  it  is  necessary 

that  labour  should  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.    When  there 

shortage  of  skilled  engineers,  spinners  and  railwaymen,  it 

.Id  be  folly  for  those  who  are  skilled  to  go  as  unskilled 

workers  on  the  land,  because  the  place  where  they  happen  to 

live  is  deprived  of  raw  material  or  for  any  other  reason.    It  is 

crative  in  this  life  and  death  struggle  with  world-capitalism 

that  the  workers  should  organise  themselves  to  the  very  best 

at  age,  ami  for  the  most  part  they  are  doing  it. 

There  are  two  ways  of  inducing  those  who  are  not  willing 

to  fall  into  line — (i)    the  capitalist  method  :    to  leave  such 

kers  to  starve,  to  wait   till   they  are    without  food  and 

clothing,  and  to  evict  them  for  non-payment  of  rent ;  (a)  the 

SOVK  which  is  to  say  we  will  let  you  live  rent  free,  we 

will  feed  you  and  clothe  you  and  we  will  not  deprive  you  of  the 

necessaries  of  life  even  though  you  refuse  to  work  with  us  ; 

but    the  condition  of  the  country  is  such  that  it  is  necessary 

for  everyone  to  work,  and  we  shall  oblige  you  to  work.'* 


•    m 
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FOOD   FOR  THOUGHT. 

To  make  a  serious  study  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual 
Labour  Conference  is  to  induce  an  attack  of  mental  indiges- 
tion. Gargantuan  dishes  of  highU  -spiced  Inn  nearh  i 

ids   follow    in   ijuick    succession    until    the    table  and 

the  appetite  Hags.  Year  after  year  the  same  sentinu 
outwardly  garnished  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  hour, 
l>ut  inwardly  conceived  in  accordance  with  sealed  pattern, 
are  served  up  with  the  same  turgidity  of  expression,  the  same 
indirference  to  reality.  Speaker  after  speaker  refreshes  himself 
In  taking  a  pull  at  that  never-failing  source  of  applause—  the 
familiar  and  popular  catch-phrase.  To  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  to  say  what  is  agreeable  to  the  audience,  to  con- 
form to  the  orthodox  tenets  of  the  Labour  gospel,  these  are 
the  landmarks,  these  the  limits,  of  this  annual  feast  of 
rhetoric. 

•     •     • 

This  year's  Chairman  must  have  devoted  considerable  time 
and  thought  to  the  preparation  of  his  presidential  address, 
which,  without  contravening  any  of  the  canons  aforesaid,  has 
the  appearance  of  being  almost  original.  In  one  respect  it 
exhibits  what  amounts  to  positive  genius,  for  it  airily  disposes 
of  questions  that  have  long  perplexed  some  of  the  best  brains 
in  the  country.  In  other  respects  the  address  falls  short  of  the 
highest  logical  standards. 


"The  best  argument,1'  said  the  Chairman,  "for  British 
Labour  to  support  Russia  is  the  fact  that  all  the  world-forces 
of  capitalism  and  all  the  capitalist  governments  have  shown 
their  determination  to  compass  its  overthrow  by  every  means 
in  their  power."  How  does  Mr.  Hutchinson  come  by  thi> 
exclusive  and  highly  important  information  ?  So  far  as  we 
aware  all  existing  governments,  except  that  of  the  Soviets, 
are  capitalistic,  and  if  all  the  means  in  their  power  are  being 
utilised  to  compass  the  downfall  of  Russia,  it  is  strange  tl,..i 
we  should  hear  so  little  about  the  means  employed,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  results  should  be  so  abortive.  What  part. 
for  example,  are  the  governments  of  America,  Spain  and 
Sweden  taking  in  this  world-wide  combination,  and  why  are 
the  guns  of  the  British  Navy  so  silent  ? 
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Outiulc    the    conference    room    of   the    Labour   Parly    it    t* 
totnl  th.it  t  o\  eminent*   of    the 

re  in  a  state  of  great  uncertain  »y  turn. 

i  regard  to  the  Russian  situation,  and  i 

to  much   as  a   definite   ilei  mdc  against   the  highly 

bellicose  d«  the  Bolsheviks.     Does  Mr   Hut 

cl    lh.it    Hi  iti-ili    pro;  wfullv    ^.intisc.i' 

Brit  ••>    unju&tl\    iiiij-i  •••!,,!.    tl  ,i    I  mbassy 

loot'  a,  without  apology 

or  redress?    Is  he  cognisant  of   the  intrigues  that  are  be 

i,  of  the  conspiracies  which  are  being  hatched,  of  the 
corruption  that  is  being  employed  and  of  the  insults  t 
beii  -.    Lenin    and  his  agents  against   c  tish 

;  that  section  of  society  to 

which   Mr    llutchinson  himself  and  the  bulk  of  his  audience 
beloi 

•     •     • 

Or    if   the   Chairman  of   the    Labour   Party  Conference   is 

>  these  injuries,  i  n  he  reconcile  his  judgment 

or  his  conscience  with  the  neglect  of  any  protest  on  I 

against  the  .itt.u  l.s  which  Lenin  makes  so  frequently  upon  the 

permeate   and   support    the   whole    fabric   of 

.icy  ?      Why  did    he  ignore  the   subject  of  the   intro- 

duction  of   iiulustrial  conscription  in  Russia,  and  why  does  he 

fill  to  condemn  a  dictatorship  which  flouts  liberty,  enforces  a 

military    despotism,  denies    the  rights  of   individual    freedom 

and  threatens  to  abolish  Trade  Unionism  ? 


44  Freedom,"  declared  Lenin  at  Scrpuchovo  on  June 
"  is  a  bourgeois  notion,  devised  as  a  cloak  under  which  to 
ln.lc  the  spectre  of  economic  slavery.  Russia  must  get  rid  of 
the  notion  th.it  happiness  is  to  be  attained  by  letting  every 

i  do  as  he  likes.     An  iron  government  composed  of 
unshrinking   men    with    clear    minds  and   emphatic  class-v 
sciousness  is  what    Russia  wants  and  what,   happiK.    Russia 

•  ^  arc  as  bad  forms 

ison  as  intn  ith   the   White   ic  »ct  i  -uarics,  and  one 

treason  will  be  as  sharply  punished  as  the  other.  " 


This  is  strong  meat  —  too  strong,  we  imagine,  for  a  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  British  workers  who  still  retain,  thank 


God,  a  spirit  of  independence  that  not  a  thousand  Lcnins 
could  vanquish  if  he  should  ever  have  the  power  ami  the 
temerity  to  put  his  verbal  effusions  to  a  practical  test  in  this 
country.  What  sort  of  shindy,  we  wot  >uld  be  aroused 

in  Yorkshire  if  anybody  announced,  as  Lenin  did,  that  Trade 
Unions  were  about  to  be  transferred  into  State  depart  in 
as  their  usefulness  as  independent  organisations  has  come  to 
an  end,  and  how  would  Mr.  Hutchinson  like  it  if  he  was  told 
that  the  A.S.E.  was  to  be  put  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Committee  of  one  official  and  two  reliable  communists  from 
among  the  workers  ? 

•  •     • 

Turning  to  "  the  eternal  question  of  Ireland,"  the  Chairman 
got  little,  if  any,  nearer  to  the  heart  of  his  problem.  **  i 
land,"  he  said,  "must  have  the  form  of  government  which  she 
desires"  (loud  cheers).  Precisely — but  he  failed  to  observe 
that  it  passes  the  wit  of  man  to  discover  what  form  of  govern- 
ment would  satisfy  the  Emerald  Isle.  This  is  the  Gorgian 
knot  that  nobody  has  been  able  to  untie,  and  if  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son  fancies  himself  in  the  rule  of  Perseus  let  him  draw  his 
sword  and  get  to  business  without  an  instant's  delay.  His 
benefaction  would  be  acclaimed  throughout  the  ages. 

:*     *     .:; 

But  is  he  quite  sure  that  Ireland  really  wants  anything 
that  she  is  prepared  to  admit  she  wants?  She  desires  to 
nurse  a  grievance — and  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  would  be  to 
deprive  her  of  that.  She  has  a  fancy  for  turmoil,  and  what 
use  are  shillelaghs  if  heads  are  not  to  be  broken?  She  will 
not  forego  her  domestic  vendetta.  She  claims  the  centre  of 
the  stage  all  the  time,  she  wants  footlights  round  the  coast, 
she  means  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  British  flesh  and  she  intends  to 
make  us  pay  handsomely  for  the  privilege  of  harbouring  it. 
Give  Ireland  short  of  her  daily  ration  of  these  national  re- 
quirements and  the  rank  abomination  of  your  oppression  will 
cry  to  Heaven  for  vengeance.  And  that's  Ireland. 

•  •     • 

The  British  are  a  tolerant  and  a  long-suffering  race,  and 
Ireland's  failure  to  goad  us  into  loss  of  temper  is  not  the  least 
of  her  grievances.  It  is  seldom  that  we  complain,  and  even 
then  it  is  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  but  now  and  again  a 
native  Irishman  breaks  silence  and  tells  his  countrymen  what 
he  thinks  of  their  actions  with  a  flow  of  invective  which  is 


redolent  of  the  toil  and  very  much  to  the  point.    Some  weeks 
ago  a  party  of  disguised  and  armed  Sinn  Fciners,  displeased 

certain  comments  in   the  Cork  County  EagU,  visited 
house  of  the  Editor  ai  J  admission  under 

pretence  of   friendship,  proceeded  and   feather  their 

In  the  a  I)  any  knowledge  to  the  contrary  we 

st  assume  that  the  Editor  of   "The  Aigle "  offended  in 
some  way  or  other  against  the  canons  of  County  Cork,  but 
-ills,  lac  .irage  is  not  amongst  them,  and 

c  suffered  from  the  indignit)  of  the  outrage  he  repays 
ii    Hibernian   vigour   of   la;  He   accuses   his   tor- 

mentors of  an  "  unutterable  scoundrelism  which,  in  the  name 
of  and  by  the   authority  of  Sinn  Fein,  recently  invaded  the 
privacy  of  his  home,  and  so  far  as  rascality  can  inflict  outrage, 
iicatcd  the   claim  of   the  Irish  Republicans  to  being  the 
MY  th.it  ever  sought  to  strangle  individual  liberty 

and  degrade  public  opinion In  the  particular  assault 

serious  blow  was  struck  at  the  ri^ht  of  free  speech, 
\\  hk  h  is  the  very  foundation  of  our  liberties,  but  the  Editor  of 
the  Eagle  will  continue,  as  ever,  to  challenge  and  combat  this 
monstrous  many-headed  enemy  of  individual  freedom." 

•  •     • 

What  a  refreshing  breeze  would  have  stirred  the  stagnant 
air  of  the  one-sided  Labour  Conference  at  Scarborough  if  the 
Editor  of  the  Eagle  had  been  one  of  the  speakers.  Probably 
he  would  have  met  with  a  reception  similar  to  that  accorded 
to  John  Ward  in  London  some  months  ago,  for  it  is  a  tradition 
at  these  gatherings  not  to  listen  to  the  other  side,  and  Sinn 
Fein  happens,  just  now,  to  be  one  of  the  spoilt  darlings  of 
extremist  Labour  for  the  preposterous,  but  seemingly  sufficient 
reason  that  Sinn  Fein  is  one  of  the  chief  embarrassments  of 
the  Government  of  the  day.  It  is  this  blind  partisanship, 
which  ignores  facts  and  disregards  consequences,  that  creates 
such  an  atmosphere  of  unreality  at  these  conferences. 

•  •     • 

The  ultimate  aims  of  British  Labour  are  idealistic  and  its 
standards  are  lofty,  but  logic,  accuracy  and  commonsense  arc 
not  taken  to  party  gatherings.  How  soon,  we  wonder,  will 
Labour  appreciate  that  its  sincerity  is  rendered  suspect,  its 
intelligence  impugned  and  its  future  jeopardised  by  its 
incorrigible  inclination  to  espouse  any  cause  that  happens  to 
n  conflict  with  the  Government  which  it  has  itself  helped 
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to  elect.  Labour  is  not  only  a  part — it  is  numerically  the 
greater  part — of  ihe  nation,  and  by  skiing  with  those  who 
wouKl  injure  us,  Labour  must  inevitably  contribute  to  its  own 
undoing. 

m   m  m 

The  most  interesting  speeches  at  the  S,  u  borough  C'.nU-i 
were  those  delivered  by  Tom  Shaw   ami   Ben  Turner.      The 
latter  seemed,  h<-\\<  rcr,  to  l«e  muler  tin-  curk.i  prehen- 

sion  that  it  was  tl  ho  overthrew  T-.n  IMH   .nut 

Landlordism.  It  is  true  that  they  murdered  the  Tsar  and  hi 
family  in  cold  blood,  and  they  are  certainly  entitled  t<>  any 
credit  which  may  attach  to  that  courageous  achievement,  but 
the  Government  destroyed  1)\  Lenin  and  Trotsky  was  one 
elected  by  the  Russian  democracy,  and  one  based  on  the  very 
same  socialistic  principles  that  are  believed  in  by  the  majority 
of  the  British  Labour  Party.  Incidentally,  and  perl 
unconsciously,  Mr.  Turner  paid  a  very  left-handed  compliment 
to  the  type  of  socialism  which  now  obtains  in  Russia,  when  he 
drew  attention  to  the  inequality  which  exists  as  between  the 
conditions  of  life  in  the  villages  and  that  in  the  towns,  thereby 
admitting  that  the  "  error  of  distribution  "  is  not  confined  to 
capitalist  countries.  He  was  unfortunate,  also,  in  his  explana- 
tion of  the  alleged  cheerfulness  of  the  starving  townsfolk  who. 
so  he  declared,  were  sustained  by  the  reflection  that  they  had 
made  "a  great  economic  change."  As,  however,  the  economic 
change  in  question  is  all  for  the  worse,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  it  should  be  so  encouraging.  Mr.  Shaw  was  more 
explicit  and  gave  details  of  the  "standard  of  living"  that 
prevails  in  Russia  after  some  two  years  of  Bolshevism.  "I 
have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,"  he  said,  "  what  the  conditions 
are  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  I  have  seen  the  workers 
eating  their  meals,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  half  of  a  raw 
herring,  with  boiled  bird-seed  and  a  dash  of  what  is  called 
Kasha  without  milk  and  without  sugar,  is  the  best  meal  the 
industrial  workers  of  Moscow  and  Petrograd  get,  you  will 
form  some  idea  of  the  terrible  state  of  affairs  there.  These 
cities  left  me  profoundly  sad.  No  amount  of  banners,  music, 
idealism,  could  rid  my  mind  of  the  idea  that  there  people  were 
slowly  starving  and  suffering  all  the  time." 
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DAY    BY  DAY. 

(A  monthly  Record  of  the  principal  events,  at  home  and  abroad. 
k  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  maintenance,  or  othcrwiv.  o/ 
peace  in  mduttryj . 

THf  /<i/Wr  (,  |M,mt>  m  the  cost  of  living 

.'•  month  of  May,  the  index  Agm<  !<><  June  i%i  being  150 

i  July  1914 

>gcs   effected    ID    li.c   rales   and   hours  of  labour  during   May 

resulted  in  a  total  money   increase  of  over  .£750,000  in  the  weekly 

wages  of   1,700,000  people,  and  an  average  reduction  of  two  and  a  half 

is  a  week  for  250,000  people.     Of  these,  wage  questions  affecting 

14,000  work-people,  a:  »ns  of  hours  affecting  2,000  were  settled 

,»age  of  * 

184  trade  dispute  1  138,000  people  and  a  lots  of  1,169,000 

working  days. 

nplo)mcnt  in  industries  covered  by  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  fell  from  2.80  */.  to  2.68  */.,  and  the  live  registers  of  the  Unem| 
ment  Exchanges  show  a  decrease  of  23,642  during  May. 

June         The  National  Agricultural  Wages   Board  referred  to  the 
2nd.  Wages  committees  a  |>r»|»osal  to  increase  the  mini- 

mum   tor    firm    workers    ft  >m     \sf-   to   46/-   a   week. 

i    and   the   Agnrultur  il    Workers'   Union   are 
asking  for  5o/-. 

About  1500  clerks  employed  by  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers 
strike  for  a  minimum  of  ^7  for  men  and  £4  43.  for  women 
over  thniy 

The  strike  of  4*0  assistants  of  Messrs.  John  I>ewis  &  Co. 

uunatcs  in  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  strikers  from  the 
business. 

26,000  steel  workers  out  of  work  at  Sheffield  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  Knginemen's  Union  to  accept  an  award  agreed 
to  by  the  five  other  union  >  involved.  The  award  initiates  a 
three-shift  s)stem  in  place  of  tix  47  hour  »•• 

South  Wales  miners  reject  the  ruling  of  the  Miners'  Federa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  that  the  present  level  of  contributions 
to  the  i  increased  by  a/-  a  month  per 

mem  tier.      This   act  on    is   viewed    as    an  •    by   the 

extreme  Syndicalists  to  break  away  from  the  more 
group. 

8,000  South  Wales  miners  (proletarian  wage-slaves?) 
to  Epsom  to  see  the  Dct 
.VI  Gas- Workers'   ballot  shows   96  per  cent,  of  the 

favour  of  a  strike  to  commence  on  June  26th,  to  enforce  the 
demand  for   io/-  a  week  increase  in  wages,  a  44  hour  week, 
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double  pay  for  Sundays  and  holidays  and  a  fortnight's  annual 
holiday. 

4th.  National  (Railway)  Wages  Board  awards  wage  increases 

from  7/6  to  4/-  per  week  in  industrial  areas,  and  from  3/6  to 
2/-  in  rural  areas. 

After  an  interview  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  N.U.R.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  wired  instructing 
Irish  railway  workers  to  return  to  work  until  a  definite  policy 
should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  British  and  Irish  Trade  Union 
Congress,  a  special  meeting  of  which  is  to  be  convened  at  once. 

The  tramway  workers'  claim  definitely  settled — the  London 
area  to  receive  a  flat-rate  increase  of  $/-  and  district  councils 
to  apply  increases  of  ;/-,  8/-  and  gf-  respectively,  according  to 
the  Lancashire  basis. 

An  attempt  to  call  out  the  electrical  workers  in  Sheffield 
and  bring  about  a  general  strike  in  support  of  the  Steel 
workers  failed  owing  to  lack  of  support  from  the  men. 
30,000  men  are  idle  as  a  result  of  the  strike. 

The  International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  decided  to 
boycott  Austria  from  June  2oth  as  a  protest  against  the 
systematic  persecution  of  Trade  Unionists  in  that  country. 

The  Federation  of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Trades  in 
conference  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  decided  to  apply 
to  the  Industrial  Court  for  an  increase  of  id.  an  hour — 
estimated  to  involve  a  gross  increase  of  ^20,000,00*  a  year 
in  the  wages  in  the  industry. 

5th.  Essex  agricultural  workers  reject  the  4/-  advance  advised 

by  the  Wages  Board  and  90  per  cent,  vote  in  favour  of  a 
strike  to  enforce  the  $o/-  minimum  demanded. 

South  Wales  Miners'  Federation  resolve  to  take  another 
ballot  on  the  question  of  increased  contributions  to  the 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain.  Leaders  are  to  address 
meetings  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  reversal  of  the  previous 
decision  which  involves  secession  from  the  Federation.  It 
was  also  resolved  to  press  for  an  advance  of  wages  com- 
mensurate with  the  surplus  profits  in  the  industry.  It  was 
stated  that  the  present  price  of  coal  entitled  the  Soutli  Wales 
miners  to  at  least  io/-  a  day  advance  on  present  wages. 

Woollen  and  worsted  textile  workers  apply  for  an  advance 
of  40  per  cent.,  with  a  minimum  rate  for  48  hours  of  ^5  for 
men  and  £$  for  women,  payment  for  all  statutory  holidays 
and  for  one  week's  annual  holiday.  Piece  workers  to  be 
guaranteed  25  per  cent,  more  than  day  workers.  On  these 
terms  the  Unions  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  sliding  scale 
on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  living. 

British  Labour  delegates  to  Hungary  allege  the  existence  ot 
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a  "white  terror"  in  Hungary  and  call  upon  the  Supreme 
Council  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  socialists  in  that  country 

7th.  i$,ooo  miners  on  strike  in  Rhymney  Valley  as  a  protest 

against  the  practice  of  knocking  out  timber  on  conveyor 
during  the  d«y  shift.     S.W   Federation  will  call  a 
to  consider  a  general  stoppage. 

8th.  Lab  >  challenged  the  decibion  of  the  Government 

not  to  act  upon  the  report  of  Sir  William  Pearce's 
on  a  War  Levy,  but  were  defeated  in  the  House  of 
by  >  to  81. 

The  National  Ha*di  Off  Kttnia  Committee,  which  has  for 
many  months  been  circulating  incitements  to  Trade  Unionists 
to  take  "direct  action"  in  lympathy  with  Sovietism,  has 
addressed  an  appeal  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Transport  Workers'  Federation,  eihorting  the  affiliated  unions 
'..ike  strike  action  against  the  Polish  war  on  Russia.  The 
Federation  has  sent  back  an  emphatic  protest  against  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  Committee  to  influence  industrial 
action  on  a  political  object,  and  strongly  condemns  the  action 
those  trade  union  leaders  who,  as  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee, lend  the  weight  of  their  names  to  support  schemes  not 
consonant  with  the  policy  of  the  Trade  Unions  they  officially 
represent.  Among  such  are  Messrs.  C.  T.  Cramp  (N.U.R.), 
John  Bromley  (Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen),  Isaac 
Brassington  (N.U.R.),  A.  G.  Cameron  (Carpenters  and 
Joiners^,  Tom  Mann  (A.S.E.),  and  Robert  Smillie  (President 
of  the  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain.) 

9th.  The   National   Warehouse  and  General   Workers*   Union 

have  called  out  5,000  employees  of  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers 
in  support  of  the  clerical  workers'  staff.  Messrs,  Lever  Bros, 
state  that  the  cause  of  the  strike  is  the  refusal  of  the  Union  to 
recognise  the  Shipping  Clerks'  Guild  and  send  a  joint  repre- 
sentative to  negotiate  with  the  firm.  The  two  organisations 
have  presented  separate  demands  but  the  firm  refuses  to 
negotiate  on  this  basis. 

Sheffield  Steel  strike  temporarily  suspended;  the  men 
agree  to  return  to  work  for  six  weeks  until  the  question  of 
shifts  has  been  referred  to  the  Industrial  Court 

10th.  The  N.U.R.  Executive  passes  a  resolution  censuring  the 
attitude  of  the  Daily  Herald  towards  the  union,  as  expressed 
MI  an  article  on  Poland  and  Ireland  published  on  June  5th. 

A  national  conference  of  miners  instructed  the  Executive 
to  set  aside  one  day  of  the  Annual  Conference  to  be  held  on 
July  5th,  to  examine  the  finances  of  the  industry  with  a  \ 
to  formulating  a  demand  for  an  advance  in  wages. 
Messrs.  Tom  Shaw  and  Ben  Turner  return  from  Russia, 
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and  publicly  express  iheir  disapproval  of  Sovietism  as  a  foim 
of  <  onslitiitK'ii 

12«h.         Trade  Unto  Congress  and  Laboui  I  •  •!  publish 

nit' rim   report  on   their   u  tKNII    in    ku^ia,   urging  an 

i  in  mediate  removal  of  the  blockade  and  of  all  barriers  to  free 

i course  between  Russia  and  otber  countries. 
The   Typographical    Association    (26,000    members)    IMS 
issued  strike   notices  io  expire  in  a  fortnight.      TV, 
unions  are  involved  in  the  dispute.     A  claim  having  l><  •  n 
made  for  a  wage  advance  of  £it  the  employers,  through  the 
J.I.C  ,  offered  io/-.     The  Typographir.il  Association  refused 
to  consider  the  offer,  and  have  taken  action  independently  of 
the  Printing  'Hades   Federation.      It  is  anticipated  that  the 
majority  of  the  unions  will  accept  the  offer. 

13th.  Strike    of     Messis.    Lever    Brothers'    workers    settl.  .' 

Warehouse  Union  and  and  the  Shipping  Guild  accepting  the 
proposal  made  by  the  J.I.C.  of  the  Soap  and  Candle  Ti 
that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  T.U.(  d  to 

decide  who  should  represent  the  men  in  conference  with  the 
employers. 

14th.  The  London  Omnibus  Workers'  ballot  on  the  question  of 

accepting  the  Company's  offer  of  a  wage  increase  of  gf-  in 
lieu  of  the  io/-  asked  for  showed  8,356  in  favour  and  573 
against. 

Mr.  Cramp  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  settle  the  North 
Wall  dispute  in  Ireland,  where  400  rail  way  men  are  abstaining 
from  work  rather  than  handle  munitions  of  war. 

The  employees'  side  of  the  District  Council  for  the  elec- 
tricity supply  industry  for  Greater  London  have  decided  to 
refuse  to  connect  up  work  done  by  non-union  labour  after 
July  i  st. 

15th.  The  Association  of  Wireless  Telegraphists,  which  represents 

4,500  wireless  operators,  declares  a  strike  of  marine  op- -ratois. 

The  Typographical  Association  recommends  suspension  of 

strike  notices  and   undertakes  to  meet  the  employers  at  a 

further  conference  arranged  by  the  J.I  C. 

Cheshire  and  Essex  Agricultural  workers  will  come  out  on 
strike  on  June  26th  in  an  endeavour  to  compel  the  Agri- 
cultural Wages  Board  to  grant  a  minimum  wage  of  5o/ . 

16th.  The  American    Federation  of   Labour  rejected  a    motion 

asking  the  United  States  to  recognise  the  Soviet  Government, 
or  to  lift  the  blockade  against  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Report  of  the  National  Wages  Board  (Railways)  places 
on  record  the  fact  that,  judging  from  the  evidence  given  on 
behalf  of  the  unions,  the  recent  wage  claim  resulting  in  the 
award  of  June  4th,  was  based  on  a  desire  to  improve  the 
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war  status  of  railway  »•  :  ic-rni  wages 

at  present  price*  give  a  larger  purchasing  §K»«CI  ihan  j.-- 
wages  a  <rf . 

17ili.  >nlureac<  between  i     j  iWngiHn 

. --  of  the  N.U-K.  a  revolution  wit  passod  thai 

Mr.  J    H     1  homai  and  f»  gates  sh  -the 

I '«.  ter  and  request  that  munitions  shall  not  IMT  sent 

<id.     Thetpctu.     l   I  -Und  and  Poland  -ill 

meet  on  July  ijth. 

e  to  take  no  further  (art  in  sympathetic 
stiikn  until  the  T  U.C.  has  considered  the  question  of  co- 
ordinating the  »•  i  movement  to  that  inch 
action  may  be  successful,  and  of  forming  a  fund  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  i!  ..; \i-.i  m  the  dispute*  of  others. 

Parliament  y   Conn.  the    T  U.C.    l^an    its 

cnq  '.he  high  cost  of  living. 

18th.  Prune    V  ,   comply   with  the   N.U.R. 

deputation's  request  that   the  Government  should  cease   to 
semi   tr-.o| i  or  munitions  to   Ireland   until  the    British  and 
\t  month,  but  expressed  his  readiness  to 
meet  any  body  representative  of  Irish  opinion,  including 
Si  i  rgamsati 

The  Russian  War  Depart  i  sided  over  by  Trotsky, 

has  presented  Mr.  Robert  Williams  with  the  Soviet  Military 
Medal,  "as  a  token  of  appreciation  of  his  efforts  to  promote 
direct  industrial  action  against  the  intervention  of  the  Allied 
governments  in  Russian  affairs." 

19th.  >ient  suspends  the  regulations  relating  to  the 

carrying  of  wireless  operators,  but  the  crews  of  S.S.  Bclgic 
and  Havcrford  refuse  to  sail  without  wireless  operators. 

I    1 1     I  iiomas  condemns  the  action  of  Irish  railway  workers 
who  are  defying  the  a  of  a  freely  elected  government, 

threatened  boycott  of  Hungary  by  international  trade 
unionists  will  commence  at  midnight. 

21*.  Yorkshire  and  Birmingham  papers  will  suspend  publication 

after  the  i6ih  unless  the  Typographical  Association  agree  to 
the  award  accepted  by  over  five-sixths  of  the  men  in  the 
industry. 

22nd.  ual  Conference  of  the  Labour  Party  opened  at  Scar- 

borough, Mr    \V    II.   Hutchmson  <  u  the  chair.     The 

Airman's  speech  attributing  high  prices  to  profiteering  by 
big  capitalists,  and  postulating  the  overthrow  of  the  capitalist 
system  as  the    chief   object  of   the    labour    n»  •%   ment   was 
received  with  applause.     It  was  agreed  to  increase  the  afliiia- 
.1  fees  from  26.  per  member  per  >ear  to  j^  —the  receipts 
.n  a  3</.  fee  would  be  ,£43.75°- 
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23rd.  Wireless  telegraphists,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation 

produced  by  their  strike,  decide  to  resume  work  pending  the 
efforts  of  the  Seafarers'  Joint  Council  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
nt  during  the  next  month. 

The  Labour  Party  Conference  rejected,  by  a  huge  majority, 
the  resolution  proposed  by  the  B.S.P.  calling  for  a  general 
strike  ag.iinst  British  parti  in  attacks  on  Soviet  Russia. 

Colonel  Malone,  speaking  as  a  delegate  of  the  B.S.P.,  met 
with  a  hostile  reception.  It  was  decided  to  request  the  Prime 
Minister  to  receive  a  deputation  on  the  questions  of  Hungary 
and  Russia. 

Scottish  Bank  Clerks  declare  a  strike  as  from  June  26th 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  banks  to  agree  to  the  formation  of 
a  Whitley  Council  and  to  recognise  the  Scottish  Bankers' 
Association.  The  management  are  of  opinion  that  a  Whitley 
Council  is  not  practicable  in  the  confidential  business  of  a 
bank,  and  say  that  the  situation  has  been  created  by  a  group 
of  extremists  in  Glasgow. 

24th.  Typographical  Association   to  ballot  for  acceptance  of  a 

settlement  on  the  basis  of  a  io/-  advance,  the  position  to  be 
reconsidered  when  the  new  Rent  Restriction  Act  comes  into 
force. 

The  Labour  Party  Conference  passed  a  resolution  calling 
for  an  election  by  proportional  representation  of  a  Constituent 
Assembly  for  all  Ireland,  and  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops. 

25th.  The  Minister  of  Labour  states  that  on  June  nth  there  were 

187,583  ex-service  men  and  1,187  ex-service  women  claiming 
out-of-work  donation.  Of  these  7,489  were  classified  under 
"building  and  construction  of  works" — mainly  unskilled. 

The  Labour  Party  Conference  rejected  (by  a  majority  of 
nearly  12  to  i)  a  resolution  in  favour  of  joining  the  Third 
International — advocated  by  George  Lansbury  and  described 
by  Ramsay  Macdonald  as  synonymous  with  "revolution  by 
violence."  Resolutions  in  favour  of  total  prohibition  and  of 
nationalisation  of  the  liquor  trade  were  also  rejected. 

29th.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  enquiring  into  the 

of  the  Employment  Exchanges,  it  was  stated  that  the  Joint 
Industrial  Council  covers  roughly  three  million  workers,  and 
the  Intei im  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committee  another 
half  million. 

30th.  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden,  on  her  return  from  Russia,  states  that 

in  her  opinion  Sovietism  is  neither  Socialism  nor  Communism, 
and  that  '  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat '  means  the 
dictatorship  of  about  six  men,  aided  by  an  extraordinary 
commission. 
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INDUSTRIAL      PEACE 

OUTPUT  AND  WAGES. 

It  is  an  unfoi  tunatc  fact  that  systems  of  j>.t\  incut  1>\  n  Milts 
have  been  discredited  throughout  the  Labour  world.  All 
such  systems  tend  to  be  re^.mlcd  solely  as  a  device  to  sci<  \\ 
the  utn  >sible  effort  out  of  the  worker.  Yet  pa\uK-nt 

by  results,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  not  merely  the  best  but 
the  only  method  of  payment.  Everybody  is  paid  by  results  in 
one  form  or  another:  ami  where  there  are  no  results  there 
can  be  no  payment.  Men  may  be  paid  for  a  time  out  of 
capital,  which  is  merely  the  result  of  past  effort,  or  out  of 
taxation,  which  is  compulsorily  taking  part  of  the  result  of 
every  citizen's  effort,  or  out  of  the  consumer's  pocket,  which 
entails  an  extra  sacrifice  of  the  result  of  his  effort.  But 
however  the  payment  is  made,  it  is  the  result  of  someom  ^ 
effort;  and  if  the  recipient  himself  does  not  produce  enough 
to  provide  it,  either  somebody  else  has  to  do  so,  or  he  cannot 
be  paid  at  all. 

Whether  he  will  or  not,  the  manual  worker  is  eventually 
paid  according  to  the  results  of  his  work.  Unless  his  efforts 
result  in  the  production  of  articles  which  can  be  sold  for  more 
than  he  has  been  paid,  with  a  margin  to  cover  the  expti 
of  conducting  the  business  and  give  a  sufficient  return  on 
capital  to  ensure  the  necessary  supply,  the  business  in  which 
he  finds  his  work  will  eventually  be  closed  down,  and  he  will 
be  thrown  out  of  employment.  When  he  is  paid  directly  by 
results,  i.e.,  by  piece-work  or  time-work  and  bonus,  this  fact 
is  perfectly  plain,  as  there  is  a  clear  means  of  comparison 
between  the  cost  of  the  article  and  its  selling  price.  When 
he  is  paid  by  time-work,  the  principle  is  obscured,  but  its 
action  is  still  the  same ;  he  can  only  be  paid  out  of  the  results 
of  his  effort,  and  if  these  are  inadequate,  sooner  or  later 
payment  will  cease  altogether. 

We  have  an  excellent  illustration  before  us  at  this  moment 
in  the  housing  question.  The  Building  Trades  operatives 
have  taken  up  a  particularly  strong  attitude  in  regard  to 
payment  by  results.  They  have  absolutely  refused  to  accept 
payment  on  any  basis  but  that  of  time ;  they  insist  on  being 
paid  according  to  the  number  of  hours  they  work,  regardless 
of  how  much  they  produce  during  those  hours.  In  the  present 
position  of  building,  with  the  demand  far  exceeding  the 
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•upply,  they  have  been  able  to  get  their  own  way.  What  it 
the  icsult?  It  is  generally  admitted  that  output  in  the 
Uuig  trades  in  this  country  is  far  leu  than  it  might  be. 
This  means  that  the  builder  has  to  pay  more  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case;  and  as  the  ,  •  a  bouse  r 

cibly  bated  on  what  u  .  ..-.t-.  t,>  lunlJ  it,  .in,!  the  r- 

give  a  I  Hi  on  ti.  ,  the  rent*  of  new  houses  have 

1    a    piohil.itivc   h.;.;r<          I  he    ordinary    worker   cannot 

rd  to  pay  them  ;  and  as  the  need  is  urgent,  the  Government 

hi\c  h  ul  to  ttep  in  aiui  offer  subsidies,  to  that  the  capital 

cost,  and  with  it   the  rent,  can  be  reduced  somewhat      But 

this  doet  not  really  reduce  the  cost ;    it  merely  means  that 

:  <>f  the  results  of  other  people's  efforts  are  taken  to  help 

def i  .iv  the  deficiency  on  the  results  of  the  building  operatives' 

>         is,  of  course,  only  a  temporary  measure  under 

exceptional  circumstances;  and  until  the  results  of  building 

work  can  afford  proper  payment  to  the   builder,  no  healthy 

lopment    of    the    trade   and   no   proper   fulfilment   of   the 

needs  of  the  public  can  be   anticipated,   in  spite  of  all  the 

cals  which  the  Government  and  the   municipalities  may 

issue. 

So  it  is  with  all  industries:  either  the  Government  exactt 

the  payment  demanded  for  a  service  by  levying  a  tax  on  the 

section  of  the  community,  or  the  actual  consumer 

of  the  service  or  commodity  pays  a  price  sufficiently  high  to 

r  all  the  costs     So  long  as  the  demand  exceeds  the  su{ 
and  the  buyer  can  afford  to  pay,  this  latter  appears  to  matter 
very  little  ;    but  under  converse  conditions  only  one  of  two 
things  cm  happen,  (i)  the  producer,  unable  to  obtain  a  fair 
return,  will  cease  to  produce;  or  (a)  the  cost  of  production 
uill  have  to  be  brought  down  to  a  figure  which  will  enable 
the  article  to  be  sold.     The  first  alternative  means  unemploy- 
ment, distress,  starvation;  the  second,  while  it  may  involxc 
tc  fall  in  money  wages,  will,  with  increased  output  and 
i  per  goods,  l>  re  work  her  real  wages. 

legards  the  practical  application  of  the  payment  by 
results  system,  the  justification  for  its  adoption  lies  in  the 
fact  that  as  a  general  rule  output  on  time-work  is  far  less 
th  in  u -hen  >omc  other  inducement  to  effort  is  given.  This  it 
not  denied  by  the  Labour  1'  heir  argument,  put  briefly, 

is  that  on  payment  by  results  the  worker  toils  harder,  but 
th  it  i  tins  in  the  long  run  merely  means  more  profits  to  the 
employer  and  more  unemployment  for  Labour,  there  is  no 


reason  why  he  should  il  >  so.     There  ,«  no  more  fallacious  or 
it-sighted   argument.      It    has    hern    the    almost    universal 
experience  that  where  tlic  labour   cost  of  an   article   has  been 
reduced,  its  price  to  the  public  has  been  reduced  >ner 

or  later.     Nearly  all  employers  arc  out   to  increase   profits  by 
increasing   output;    fortinu-    in    businCSI     air    irn.ilK    in  -nli     l.\ 

•11    profits   on    a    Urge    turnover,    not     hv    Urgr    profits    . 
small    turnover.      Almost    every    one    of    our    outstanding    in- 
dustrialists  to-day    supplies   enormous   quantities    of    articles, 
making    no    more    profit    on    each — generally    less — than    his 
competitors.     It  is  the  number  which  tells.     If  a  worker  on 
piece-work  produces  six  articles  where  the  man  on  timc-\\ 
produces  four,  he   has  the  advantage  of  earning  more  wages, 
and  the  public — of  whom  he  himself  is  one — have  six  arti 
to  use  instead  of  four,  together  with  the  reduction  in  p: 
due  to  the  lower  labour  cost  and  the  smaller  proportion  of 
charges  on  each. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  past  unscrupulous  empl 
have  abused  the  pi\  nent  by  results  system  ;  but  under  prest  nt 
trade  union  conditions,  with  a  guaranteed  proportion  of  pi 
work  rate  to  time-work  rate  and  a  general  agreement  not   to 
reduce    piece    prices    once    fixed,    this    is    impossible    on 
considerable  scale.     In  any  case,  there  is  no  real  option  in  the 
matter.     Payment  by  results,  direct  or  indirect,  is  not  men  IN 
an  adjunct  to  production;   it  is  an  integral  part  of  it,  and   no 
production  can  permanently  exist  without  it. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  shoNv  that  this  principle  applies 
all   the   way   round.      Take    the    worker's   ONVII    view   of    the 
matter.      He,  like  the   employer,  expects   the    results   of  his 
efforts  to  give  him  a   margin  above   what  he  has  expem 
the  money  he  receives  each  week  should  leave  him  someth 
over  after  he  has  bought   food,  clothing,  and  other  absolute 
necessaries.     When  he  is  spending  his  earnings,  he  is  exact  I 
in  the  position  of  the  employer  paying  wages;  he  expects  to 
receive  more  than  it  cost  him  toearn  the  wage.    Unfortunately  , 
when  he  is  earning  the  wage  this  principle   is  not  nearl\ 
evident  to  him. 


m    m    m 
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THE  FINANCI A I     SIN  ATION.   I  \ 
Taxation   of   EXOCM   Profit*. 

lure  of  thr   taxc*  imposed  U|*.i»    l.in.l   \uliu-.  ^r  •.  ,  •     at  • 

:    1     illn  difficult)    «•<    translating   ab%t 

into     <  The    principle  ing 

earned  :r  of    l.uiil   h.i%  nr\n    !>cen 

seriously  challenged,  though  there  \\crc  many  wbr>  the 

consequences  of  the  imposed  by  the  famous  I  ijjet 

:     doulitcd    the    possibility    of     *t  p.i rating    the    '  un 

ut*     from    other    constituents    of     land     values     \\ith 

icy  to  justify   taxation   which  would  he  worth 

while.     '1  he  l.nui  taxes  are  regarded  as  financial   failures  and 

c     consequently    been     abolished.       Experience     has    an 

knack  of  faMKiiuj  the  most  conn. lent  predictions. 

ot  in  practice)   the  Excess  Profits 

reprcit:  x  upon  *  uiiuifalls  *  or  'unearned  increment  '  in 

business  profits.  It  was  imposed,  during  the  \\ar,  for  two 
reasons,  the  fu  cial,  the  second  ethical.  The  State 

urgently  reijuired  money  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
the  economic  conditions  created  by  the  \-  aired  n> 

industries,  and  the  grouthof  large  fortunes  by  the   fortunate 
messes   in   those   industries.     As  a  producer  of 
nue,   the   Excess   Profits  Duty  has   succeeded   beyond  the 
uil.li    t    expectations    of    the    Government    by    \\hich    it    was 
•  >scd.     Moreover,  tlu  Juiv  was  defi  s  a  measure  to 

assist  in  securing  equality  of  sacrifice  nece  !>\   tiu 

It  itli  good  grace   by  the   vast   majority  of 

mfactun 

growth  and  permanence  of  the  revenue  required  h\  the 
1  with  tlu-  riii.uici.il  success  of  the  I  .I'D.  up 
anil  the  diflici  :  in  finJin; 

ade«(  IM    t«»   the-    fear    that 

i  incut    place    in    the    in.i»  l'i  It    is 

n,  null c.l.  i  Mtiihutes  so  largely 

to  the  income  reijuired  to  meet  current  expenditure,  it  will 
remain  a  popular  tax.  Some  of  the  arguments  \\hich  hi\e 
been  employed  against  it  are  not  convn  It  i*  frequently 

it  the  ihit\  bolseol  the  causes  of  h 

es,  in  that  it  is  added  to  the  charges  upon  the  business  and 
to  the  consumer.     But  excess  profits  are  character- 
in  an  iiuiustry  only  when  there  is  a  shortage,  that  is, 
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when  demand  exceeds  supply.  If  such  is  not  the  case 
competition  becomes  truly  effective  and  prices  fall  to  the  cost 
level  for  the  average  firm.  Where  there  is  a  short 
competition  ceases  to  be  effective  and  firms  charge  \vhat  the 
market  will  bear.  Excess  profits  are  thus  a  consequence,  n  t 
a  cause,  of  high  prices.  The  duty  adds  nothing  to  the  power 
of  a  firm  to  raise  its  prices:  it  merely  represents  th»  vh.iring 
of  a  residue.  There  are,  of  course,  cases  in  which  linns,  in 
spite  of  shortage,  do  not  charge  all  that  their  market  would 
bear;  and  when  the  duty  which  they  arc  called  upon  i<»  pay  is 
raised,  they  raise  their  prices  and  so  transfer  the  Imrden  to  the 
consumer.  The  incentive,  not  the  power,  to  raise  prices  is 
affected  by  the  duty.  But  such  firms  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  representative,  the  majority  are  accustomed  to  charge 
what  the  market  will  bear,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
psychological  effects  of  their  action  upon  the  community. 

More  serious  criticisms  of  the  duty  have  received  wide 
publicity.  It  is  notorious  that,  during  the  war,  when  rigid 
economy  was  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  the  duty  led 
to  extravagant  business  administration,  and,  in  many  cases,  to 
wasteful  employment  of  valuable  labour.  It  is  well-known, 
too,  that  the  adoption  of  the  pre-war  standard  unduly  favoured 
firms  which  had  been  fortunate  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  war  (particularly  those  which,  for  purposes  of 
"  window-dressing  "  had  been  distributing  high  dividends  and 
neglecting  reserves)  and  dealt  harshly  with  new  firms,  and 
those  which  were  in  process  of  reorganisation.  As  time  goes 
on  the  pre-war  standard  becomes  increasingly  inequitable,  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  it  ignores,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  dynamic  nature  of  industry,  and  the  tendency  of  firms  to 
rise  and  fall.  In  the  second  place,  what  might  reasonably 
have  been  regarded  as  *  excess '  profits  before  the  war,  must  be 
regarded,  while  capital  remains  scarce  and  money  so  largely 
depreciated,  as  part  of  normal  profits. 

The  second  consideration  is  of  the  first  importance  when  we 
consider  the  merits  of  an  excess  profits  duty  as  one  of  the 
permanent  taxes  upon  the  community  —  for  it  is  deviously 
suggested  that  the  duty  should  be  modified,  and  retained  in  its 
modified  form,  rather  than  abolished  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
The  pre-war  standard  would  need  to  be  replaced  by  a  uniform 
standard  which  would  survive  the  test  of  equity.  Such  a 
standard  would  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  net  return  offered 
by  gilt-edged  securities.  This  is  now  far  above  the  pre-war 
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M,  so  that  the  new  standard  would  be  considerably  above 

average  standard  up-  M  \\huh  the  pi.^citt  duty  i»  bated. 
Again,  such  a  v  \\«.uld  need  to  be  i  i  upon  the 

valuation  of  the  capital  assets  of  the  firm,  but  upon 
the  enhanced  value  due  t«.  tin-   MM-  m   -<ncr.il  price*  and 
consequent  advance  in  the  *.«»••  ..Mm,;  .mi  carrying 

an  enterprise.       Finally,  an  allowance  would  be  i  for 

ation  and  reserve  upon  the  new  value  <.f  tl,  md 

the    new   cost  of   replacement.     If  these  modifications  u 

Kcvl   the   standard  would  be  considerably  raised, 
and  the  ic venue  from  the  existing  duty  largely  reduced.      I 
largely  for  the  reason  that  the  pre-war  standard  has  become 
so  ridiculously  low,  that   firms   are   frequently  compelled  to 

ir  heavy  debts  in  order  to  secure  funds  for  the  payment  of 
the  duty.  And  the  financial  success  of  the  duty  is  partly 
attributable  to  the  same  cause. 

li  the  standard  were  modified  in  the  way  described  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  duty  would  still  be  considerable. 
In  most  directions  the  supply  of  goods  falls  short  of  the 

iircnunts  uf  the  nation  and  the  world,  competition  is  still 
m  suspense  and  manufacturers  enjoy  a  semi-monopoly.  But 
the  shortage  is  becoming  less  acute,  and  when  Europe  has 
been  restored  and  plenty  returns,  competition  will  iorc 

become  effective.  Excess  profits  will  then  cease  to  be  a 
characteristic  feature  of  industry;  some  firms  will  suffer  losses, 
tlu  majority  will  make  normal  profits,  and  the  most  enter- 
prising  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  efficient  management  in  the 
form  of  relatively  large  profits.  The  last  alone  will  contribute 
any  substantial  amount  in  the  form  of  an  excess  profits  duty, 
h  will  thus  be  financially  disappointing.  Moreover,  the 
Government  will  be  asked  to  make  provision  for  the  recovery 
of  excess  profits  duty  by  those  firms  which  subsequently  suffer 
losses.  This  has  already  been  granted  :  but  the  importance 
of  the  provision  will  grow  as  time  goes  on.  The  relative 
positions  of  rival  firms  are  constantly  changing:  a  period  of 
exceptional  success  is  frequently  followed  by  a  period  of  loss, 
and  loss  by  success.  There  are  relatively  few  firms  which 
have  enjoyed  a  long  uninterrupted  period  during  which  they 
paid  large  dividends.  Consequently  a  proportion  of  the  revenue 

vcd  from  a  permanent  excess  profits  duty  would  require 
to  be  set  aside  for  purposes  of  repayment. 

The  state  would  thus  be  faced  by  a  serious  dilemma.  A 
moderate  duty  would  be  a  complete  failure  from  the  financial 


point  of  view.  A  duty  which  would  secure  a  large  revenue 
would  need  to  be  exceptionally  he. ivy.  Ahea\y  dut\-  would 

lead  to  extravagance  in  business  admini >t  i  at  i<  .n  ami  to 
attempts.u  evasion  by  means  of  secret  reserves  anil  in  other 
\\  iys.  More  impoi  t.int,  however,  is  the  f.u  t  tli.it  it  \\..uld 
tend  to  destroy  the  chief  incut  of  the  competitive  sysUm. 
The  ni.un  incentive  to  effoi  t  IN  not  the  security  of  nonn.il 
profit^,  Init  the  of  excess  pi«'lits.  And  when  .ill  .11111 

.it    si:Ji    ^\cess   u   becomes   more  difficult   to  secure.     It 
moveable  goal  which  recedes  as  the  number  of  those  who  aim 
at  it  increases.     If  in  the  end  the  prize  has  to  be  shared  the 
incentive    to    effort    is    likely    in    many    cases    to    be     largely 
reduced.       During    the    war    the    incentive    to    win    proved 
sufficiently  strong  to  replace  the  incentive   provided  by  the 
competitive  system.     The   latter   must  be  restored  if  we 
to  recover  our  industrial  position. 

Profit  is  not  perhaps  the  highest  motive  to  effort:  but  it  is 
in  fact  the  strongest  motive  at  the  present  time  in  nearly  all 
walks  of  life.  Nor  is  it  any  reply  to  the  general  argument 
that  competition  has  disappeared  from  many  industries. 
Where  monopoly  exists  its  dangers  should  be  met  by  special 
legislation  rather  than  by  means  of  a  duty  which  would  affect 
more  competitors  than  monopolists. 
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TIIK  FACTS  01    I  UK  CASE  IN  1)1  AC,  RAM  (IV) 


I  HKHI  it  no  nccci&r  nist   ujxjn   the   importance  of  the 

A  th     .f    I  •  iJe   Unionitm,  it  it  a  self-evident  proposition. 

influence   exerted    by    this   growth    in   every 

ilej>.irt  incnt  of  our  national  life,  on  all  political,  social  and  indus- 

1  affairs,  is  sufficiently  pronounced  to  arrot  the  attent 
<.f  i  IK-   in"  t   Casual  observ  la   being  so.it  is  the  more 

surprisn  as  to  the  development 

Trade  Tnionism  should  be  so  scarce  and  that  any  element 

of  11  should    pervade    those    few  books  of  reference 

tii  the  subject.     Vet  the  fact  remains  that  the 

statistics  to  be  found  in  such  publications  as  The  Labour  Year 

Book,  the   annual   Report  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  and 

tl»c  quarterly    return  of    the    General    Federation   of   Trade 

c   figures   which,  on  the   surface  at  least,  are  con- 

truilut  iiout  any  explanation  being  added  that  might 

elucidate  or  adjust  the  apparent  divergencies. 

^rams  which  we  print  this  month  arc  designed  to 
exhibit  in  a  concise  and  lucid  form  the  growth  of  the 
movement  between  1892  and  1918,  both  with  regard  to  actual 
numbers  and  to  the  relative  proportion  which  Trade  Unionism 
bears  to  the  rest  of  the  population.  They  show  in  detail  how 
many  persons  are  eligible  for  Trade  Union  Membership,  how 
many  are  ineligible,  and  for  what  reason.  The  numerical 
strength  of  the  male  and  female  sections  at  both  dates  are 
compared,  and  the  potentialities  of  future  growth  arc 
indicated. 

The  first  official  attempt  to  collect  statistical  data  as  to 
the  number  and  distribution  of  Trade  Unionists  was  inau. 
ated  in  1886,  when  Mr.  John  Burnett  was  appointed  as  Labour 
Correspondent  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  the  returns,  which 
at  first  were  hopelessly  at  variance  with  the  facts,  did  not 
approach  completeness  for  some  years.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

icy  Webb  must  be  ascribed  the  credit  of  being  the  pioneers 
in  the  field  of  accurate  research,  and  they  estimated  that  the 
total  Trade  Union  membership  at  the  end  of  1892  was  some- 
where between  1,500,000  and  1,600,000.  This  calcula 
was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  which 
arrived  at  the  figure  of  1,502,358  Trade  Unionists,  of  whom 
less  than  100,000  were  women.  At  that  time  the  Census 
population  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  millions,  the  adult  male  manual  workers  numbered 
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approximately  seven  millions  and  the  adult  female  wage- 
earners  were  estimated  at  about  two  and  a  quarter  millions. 
Diagram  No.  7  is  based  on  these  figures  and  on  t he- 
assumption  that,  in  1892,  Trade  Unions  only  existed  for  im  n 
and  women  who  were  working  for  employers  and  engaged  in 
m.inual  occupations.  Boys  and  Girls  uiulcr  i  5  arc  rcc  !-.<  -ncd 
as  entirely  ineligible  for  membership  and  young  persons 
between  15  and  21  of  both  sexes  are  put  in  a  category  by 
themselves  and  labelled  "  partly  ineligible  on  account  of  age." 
This  course  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  lack  of  prcc 
information  as  to  rules  of  the  various  Trade  Unions  in  this 
respect,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  not  inconsiderable 
fraction  of  this  group  should  properly  be  described  as 
44  eligible."  The  blocks,  male  and  female,  representing 
persons  ineligible  "  on  account  of  occupation"  include 
employers,  professional  men,  those  working  for  themselves, 
soldiers  and  sailors,  married  women  not  in  industrial  employ- 
ment, and  the  great  majority  of  civil  servants  as  well  as  the 
44  unoccupied." 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1892  considerably  less  than  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  eligibles  were  organised  in  Trade  Uni- 
whilst,  so  far  as  the  women  were  concerned,  industrial  e 
bination  was  almost  a  dead  letter  except  amongst  the  textile 
workers  in  one  part  of  Lancashire.  The  organisation  of  male 
workers  was  unequally  distributed  both  as  regards  locality 
and  industry.  The  stronghold  of  Trade  Unionism  was  centred 
round  Newcastle  and  the  bulk  of  the  membership  consisted  of 
miners,  transport  workers  and  engineers.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  observed  that  Trade  Unionism  has  always  made  its 
most  successful  appeal  to  workers  whose  wage  is  relatively 
high,  and  gained  its  fewest  recruits  amongst  the  poorer 
members  of  the  manual  labouring  community.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  develop  the  theme  at  length,  but  it  is  worthy  <>f 
remark,  in  passing,  that  whilst  an  increase  in  money  wages 
is  the  most  effective  stimulus  that  can  be  applied  to  quicktn 
the  growth  and  to  add  to  the  militancy  of  labour  com- 
binations, the  same  result  does  not  necessarily  follow  uj 
increases  in  real  wages,  that  is  to  say,  upon  a  general  full  in 
prices  Another  phenomenon  that  may  be  noticed  is  that 
Trade  Unionism  thrives  best  in  large  factories  and  languishes 
in  industries  conducted  by  the  small-master  class.  There  arc 
many  obvious  reasons  why  this  should  be  the  case,  but 
perhaps  the  most  telling  is  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  convince 
the  worker  of  the  alleged  diversity  of  interest  between  his 
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employer  and  himself  when  he  can  see  the  whole  of  the 
business,  as  it  is  when  his  part  is  more  impersonal  and  remote 
from  the  ultimate  joint  achievement. 

Diagram  No.  8  is  conceived  on  lines  similar  to  those  used 
in  No.  7,  but  the  figures  it  has  to  deal  with  are  very  different. 
The  total  of  1502  squares  which  represented  a  population  of 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  millions  now  becomes  a  total  of  1910 
squares  representing  a  population  of  forty-seven  millions  and 
three-quarters.  This  increase  of  about  27  per  cent  in  26 
years  is  small,  however,  in  comparision  with  the  250  per  cent 
increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  Trade 
Unionists. 

As  we  have  already  said,  there  are  some  ambiguities  in  the 
figures  given  by  various  authorities.  Thus  in  the  table 
compiled  from  the  Labour  Department's  reports,  and  printed 
in  Appendix  VI.  of  Webb's  "  History  of  Trade  Unionism," 
the  aggregate  Trade  Union  membership  is  shown  as  5,287,522 
at  the  end  of  1917.  On  the  other  hand  the  5ist  Annual 
Report  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  only  claims  a  member- 
ship of  5,283,676  eighteen  months  later.  These  estimates 
cannot  both  be  accurate,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  such  setback 
as  would  seem  to  be  indicated  can  have  taken  place  between 
December  1917  and  July  1919  It  is  probable  that  the  larger 
total  is  swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  a  certain  number  of 
Employers'  Associations  and  Trade  Protection  Societies 
which,  though  registered  as  Trade  Unions,  are  something 
very  different.  We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  the  figures 
given  in  the  Report  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  do  not  err 
on  the  side  of  understatement,  and  making  allowances  for  an 
average  increase  during  the  first  six  months  of  1919,  and  for 
the  diminution  of  membership  owing  to  the  demobilisation  of 
the  Army  being  still  incomplete,  we  cannot  be  wide  of  the 
mark  in  taking  5,275,000  (i.e.,  21 1  squares)  as  the  sum  total 
of  Trade  Unionists  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1918. 

The  number  of  Women  Trade  Unionists  included  in  the 
total  is  taken  at  700,000  (i.e.,  28  squares)  or  22  per  cent  of 
those  estimated  to  be  eligible  for  membership.  Whilst  there 
is  nothing  speculative  about  the  number  of  Women  Trade 
Unionists,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  accuracy  precisely  how 
many  women  in  industry  stood  outside  the  Trade  Union 
movement  at  the  period  under  review.  For  this  reason  the 
division  between  those  eligible  for  membership  and  those 
ineligible  on  account  of  occupation  is  not  insisted  upon  in  the 
Diagram. 
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TRADE    COMBINATIONS.— I. 

THE  war  created  many  problems,  of  which  those  represented 
by  the  present  state  of  the  currency  may  be  cited  as  examples. 
But  the  war  also  hastened  changes  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  were  bound  to  occur,  sooner  or  later.  There  are  people 
who  still  appear  to  expect  a  return  to  pre-war  conditions, 
but  they  are  clearly  doomed  to  disappointment.  Economic 
society  is  dynamic,  not  static,  and  if  there  had  been  no  world- 
war  the  conditions  of  1920  would  nevertheless  have  differed 
in  many  important  respects  from  those  which  obtained  six 
years  ago. 

Among  the  changes,  inevitable  in  any  case,  which  have 
been  hastened  during  and  in  consequence  of  the  war,  is  to  be 
included  the  rapid  development  towards  the  trustification  of 
industry  in  this  country.  Trustification  is,  perhaps,  not  the 
word  which  describes  most  accurately  the  combination 
movement  among  British  manufacturers  ;  trusts,  in  the 
American  sense  of  the  term,  have  not  made  much  headway. 
But  it  will  serve  to  indicate  the  passing  of  competition  from 
manufacturing  industry  and  the  growth  of  monopolistic 
control. 

The  combination  movement  is  by  no  means  new.  In 
Germany  the  tin-plate  Kartel  was  formed  in  1861,  and  served 
as  a  model  for  the  more  important  associations  which  followed 
particularly  in  the  coal  and  metal  industries.  A  Sales 
Committee  was  formed  which  was  responsible  for  the  sale  of 
the  products  of  the  members  of  the  Kartel.  The  Committee 
received  all  orders  and  fixed  the  selling-price,  which  varied 
according  to  the  market  and  the  state  of  trade.  The  orders 
were  distributed  among  the  firms  according  to  their  relative 
producing  capacities.  Each  firm  enjoyed  complete  autonomy 
in  respect  of  internal  administration,  and  was  relieved  of  the 
commercial  risks  inherent  in  individual  competition.  This 
point  will  call  for  consideration  later. 

The  combination  movement  in  America  has  followed  a 
somewhat  different  course.  The  typical  formation  is  the 
Trust,  which  is,  in  effect,  a  super  joint-stock  company.  The 
individual  firms  merge  their  identity  in  the  larger  organisation, 
which  is  centrally  controlled.  Although  it  possesses  advan- 
tages which  are  absent  from  the  Kartel  (and  these  may  be 
considerable  in  a  relatively  small  industry)  the  Trust  is  apt  to 
become  unwieldy  and  to  suffer  from  the  defects  of  State 
management  without  the  compensating  advantage  of  com- 
munal ownership.  That  there  is  a  limit  to  the  size  to  which 
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-  organisation  can  attain  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  success 
which    competitors   of    the    L'nited  States  Steel  Corporation 
•  enjoyed  in  recent   years. 

It  is  notewortl  x>ih  the  Kartel  and  Trust   systems 

c  led  to  agreements  between  the  industries  controlled  by 
them.      The  United  State  Corporation,    for   eiample. 

covers  all  the  stages  of  production  from  the  mining  of 
coal  and  iron  ore,  and  the  carbonisation  of  coal,  to  the 
manufacture  of  steel  products,  such  as  rails,  sheets,  bridge 
material,  c  it  has  become  a  condition  of  successful 

•hat  the  competing  firms  should  also  control  all  the 
stages  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  the  final  competing 
product.  The  inUr-Kartcl  system  has  produced  the  same 
result. 

Although  there  were  a  few  syndicates  long  before  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  (witness  the  rail  syndicate, 
which  was  a  party  to  an  international  agreement  as  far  back 
as  1882)  the  combination  movement  in  this  country  acqu 
little  momentum  until  the  last  decade  before  the  \v 
even  then  was  not  regarded  as  a  serious  menace.  The  cause 
of  this  difference  is  to  be  found  in  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances of  which  three  may  be  noted.  In  the  first  place, 
unlike  Germany  and  the  United  States,  we  admitted  imported 
goods  free  of  duty.  The  power  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
monopolistic  association  would  therefore  have  been 
severely  restricted.  Moreover,  most  of  the  industries  mak 

hly  standardised  articles  consisted  of  establishments  varying 
enormously  in  size,  age  and  strength,  and  competition 
a  routrancc  seemed  more  profitable  to  the  stronger  than  a 
defensive  combination  which  would  necessitate  the  preser- 
vation of  the  weaker  establishments  or  the  compensation  of 
their  owners.  Finally  the  tradition  of  competition  proved  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  combinations  in  industries 
to  which  they  seemed  well  suited.  The  strength  of  this 
litional  love  of  individual  freedom  was  strengthened  by  the 
repeated  failure  of  loose  associations  formed  for  the  simple 
control  of  prices.  Price-lists  were  "observed"  only  when 
they  were  superfluous,  that  is,  when  demand  was  so  strong 
that  market  prices  would  in  any  case  be  above  the  list  prices. 
During  depressions  price-lists  were  quietly  ignored. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  a  two-fold 
tendency  was  witnessed  in  British  industry.  The  one  was 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  competition  would  persist, 
and  consisted  of  action  on  the  part  of  individual  firms  to 
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increase  their  competition  strength  by  bringing  several  stages 
of  production  under  their  own  control.  1'lii  movement 
towards  "  vertical  "  integration  was  due  partly  to  tcchno- 
cal  and  partly  to  commercial  factors.  The  oilier  was  the 
growth  of  more  permanent  associations  than  the  price 
associations  by  which  they  were  preceded.  Although  there 
were  a  few  complete  amalgamation!  which  aimed,  or  appeared 
,m,  at  monopolistic  control,  the  movement  in  general  was 
roughly  parallel  to,  yet  far  behind  that  found  in  Germany 
and  Austria. 

This  movement  was  accelerated  by  the  war.  The  mobil- 
isation of  economic  effort  necessitated  the  close  control  of 
industry  by  the  State.  Government  departments  (chief  among 
them  being  the  Ministry  of  Munitions)  encouraged  the 
formation  of  associations  of  manufacturers  as  valuable 
instruments  for  conducting  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the 
industries  which  they  represented.  The  value  of  manufac- 
turing co-operation  during  war  was  realised,  and  it  became 
evident  that  such  co-operation  might  also  serve  the  ends  of 
peace.  Whitley  Councils  and  Interim  Industrial  Recon- 
struction Councils  were  regarded  as  appropriate  bodies  for 
supervising  the  rationing  of  raw  materials  during  the  transition 
to  normal  conditions,  and  afterwards  for  performing  trade 
functions  other  than  the  settling  of  wages.  Trade  com- 
binations were  regarded  with  favour  by  the  Government  of 
the  day.  More  than  a  year  ago  the  Trust  Committee  of 
the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  reported  that  competitive  con- 
ditions had  almost  disappeared  from  manufacturing  industry. 

Peace  is  slow  to  bring  plenty.  Since  the  armistice  prices 
have  shown  an  upward  tendency  which  was  not  wholly 
unexpected.  The  combination  of  high  prices  with  the 
formation  of  trade  combinations  has  created  a  widespread 
belief  that  the  former  is  to  be  attributed,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  latter.  There  seems  to  be  no  real  foundation  for 
such  a  view.  It  is  true  that  in  many  industries  associations 
exist  which,  for  the  present,  enjoy  a  complete  monopoly,  and 
fix  prices.  But  they  fix  prices  which  the  market  will  bear, 
and  which  the  shortage  itself  would  have  produced  even  if  no 
combinations  had  existed.  Unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  combinations  deliberately  restrict  production  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  present  high  prices,  they  cannot 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  such  prices.  There 
appears  to  be  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  they 
restrict  output.  (To  be  continued.) 
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MONTENEGRO  hat  an  area  of  5,600  square  mile*— lew 
one-sixth  tint    ,i  Serbia— and  a  population  ol  about 
of  Serbs  and   Alh.i  lie    Uttr 

Its  acquisitions  of  t  4lk.m  \V 

the    S.i I •  j.i k    of    N 

extensive  i.iUc,   and   bring   its  cattem    f 

unlry  its  racial  affuiin 
'.      I  he  C"imtr\,  \\lnJi  is  generally  wild  and  mountainous, 

tins  in.inv  I  'Hcys,  In 

«hc  Boyana,  from  I.aU-  Si.  .  the  sea — bard\  ioo  mile* 

of  good  road,  and  about  40  miles  of  railway. 
1 1"  \vo  seaports  on  the  Adriatic,  Dulcigno  and  Ant. 

the  latter  of  win  Ji  was  rapidly  growing  in  importance  before 
the  wars. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  an  almost  total  lack  of  indu 
enterprise  in  Montenegro.      Moreover,  an  acute  shortage  of 
labour  has  been  brought  about   by  the  constant   emigration, 
followed  by  the  mortality  of  six  years  of  war       This  short 
:    the   absence  of   internal  communications   are    the   chief 

;i  of  the  country  at  the  present  time. 
Industry  is  confined  to  agriculture  and  the  rearing  o: 
sloe  1..       Maize,  wheal,  barley,  and  oats  arc  the  chief  crops, 
m.iize  being  tlic  most  important,  as  in  Serbia.     Tobacco  is 
extensively    grown,    and    supplies    the    whole    of    the 

»  >  rowing   and    pressing   are   also   successful. 

hut   vines  arc  on   the  decrease       Stock-raising    is   In   far 
most  valuable    industry,   though  this  too  has  been  declining 
for  many  years,  little  attempt  having  been  made  to  impr 
the    stocks,    winch    arc    consequently    becoming    exhausted. 
Sheep  are   the  most  numerous  and   profitable  of    h\c   *t< 
the  wool  being  of  exceptional  quality.     Attempts  were  made 
in  recent    years  by  the  Government  to   improve  agricultui.il 
methods — by  the  establishment  of  model  farms,  an  agricultural 
a  Li  mi-bank — but  conditions  are  still  vcr)  pfiiniii\c 

scientific  far  tiling  profound. 

Forest    Wealth    of    the   country   is    unexploilcd   and 
ih   ugh    there    are    large    tracts    ol    beech   and 
:crs    in     the     interior.       Minerals    are   also   unsui 
and  for  the  same  reasons — lack  of  capital  and  lack  ol  labour. 
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There  are  known  to  be  important  deposits  of  bituminous  coal 
and  lignite,  and  there  lias  been  some  prosper  tin-  for  asphalt 
and  petroleum. 

The    Manufactures   of    the    country    are    ii  Mil; 

CArpet-weaving,  silk-spinning,  and  brewing  arc  alone  worth 
mention. 

Trade.     Before  the  wars,  the  «.  v  ports  of  Montenci 
worth  somcthin  :«an  £100,000  a  year;   the  chief  \\  • 

cattle,  sheep,  raw  wool,  hides,  and  olive  oil.     Of  these  Aust 
Hungary  took  by  far  the   largest   share.     The  acquisition  <>f 
the    new   territories   has    probably  increased    the    product 
capacity  of  the  country  by  50  */*,  and  an  immediate  expansion 
of  the  export  trade  should  therefore  result.     The  total  value 
of  the  imports  was  about  treble  that  of  the  exports.      II 
came  mainly  from  Austria-Hungary  and   Italy. 

The  crying  need  of  the  country  is  the  development  of 
internal  communications.  The  achievement  of  this  will  do 
more  than  satisfy  local  wants  and  help  to  raise  the  pre^ 
low  standard  of  living.  It  will  attract  capital  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  forest  and  mineral  resources  of  the 
country  ;  and  it  will  promote  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  new  State  by  linking  more  closely  two  of  its  chief 
constituents  and  providing  Serbian  trade  with  much-needed 
access  to  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  with  a  combined  area  of  19,700 
square  miles,  form  a  constituent  of  the  Serbo-Croat-Slovene 
State  next  in  importance  perhaps  to  Serbia.  While  Bosnia  is 
altogether  an  inland  country,  Herzegovina  touches  the  Adriatic 
at  two  points,  viz.,  at  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro  and  at  Neum,  on 
the  Bay  of  Klek.  At  present  of  no  economic  importance,  the 
latter  of  these  two  points  might  become  commercially  valuable 
to  the  new  State,  should  it  be  handicapped  of  access  to  the 
sea  through  Dalmatia  and  Fiume,  as  the  result  of  the  present 
difficult  and  anomalous  situation. 

Bosnia  (with  Herzegovina)  is  a  South-Slav  country  with  a 
population  approaching  two  millions,  in  which  Serbo-Croats 
are  overwhelmingly  predominant.  After  enduring  four  cen- 
turies of  Turkish  rule,  Bosnia  was  placed  under  Austrian 
administration  at  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  though  nominally 
remaining  part  of  the  Sultan's  dominions.  Finally,  it  was 
annexed  by  Austria  in  1908,  as  the  result  of  the  Young  Turk 


K'C\.,!UII..M  111  that  year.     The  annexation  was  made  without 

llic   Treaty  of  i8;h 
mi^hi  In:  required  it*  deliver  up  «...• 
i  v  <  n^tnuiional  go  vert  in 

Let  lie    forgotten    ||,.il    uiulcr   tlic   l.ufu!  «.l   Ai^'r 

ivances  in  material  prosperity  and 

i  fcdmtnistrattoa      Iheic  .»  no  gainsaying  il...«       i 
as  a  n>  elopment  of  Br» 

was  subordinate!   t«»  tlic   political  and  itrategital  nil. 
the    Du.il  and   progress   was  stm  .n!\    m 

IN  \\huh  made  the  country  valuable  as  a  colony  ol  the 

iri.ni  l.nipni-     Thus  railway  improvement*  and  c\ten»ioa0 

c  designed  to  facilitate  connection  uith  Hungary  and 
Au  icr  ih. in  with  Serbia  and  the  commercial  ports  of 

the  Adriatic.     The  flow  of  tr.i.ie  HI  and  out  of  the  country  has 

scijuently  been  almost  cxclusi\c!v  through  Au»tro-liun. 

itineU,    .nivl    sti  ;cii;n'    trade    extremely    small; 

Austria  has  donnn.itcti  Bosnian  trade,  tAm^  almost  all  the 
available  produce  and  raw  materials  in  return  fur   manufac- 
tured goods,  often  enough  passed  off  as  *  English  make.'  A; 
it  is  a  more  serious  criticism  of  Austrian  policy  t    wards  Bo 
that  the  intcllc  uulard  of  the  population  has  been  i 

low.  There  is  no  University  in  the  country,  and  but  one 
elementary  school  per  4,000  inhabitants.  It  seems  to  h 
been  feared  that  education  would  awaken  political  ambitions, 
ami  that  once  the  people  became  alive  to  their  racial  affinity 
with  the  Serbians,  they  would  reciprocate  the  advances  ol  the 
latter  towards  the  political  union  of  the  two  i  ..  The 

net  result  of  past  conditions  is  that  the  country,  though  on  the 

le  well-administered,  is  still  in  many  respects  backward, 
if  not  primitive,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  people  will  be  quick 
to  outgrow  the  tutelage  under  which  they  have  dwelt  for  so 

Bosnia  is  an  agricultural  country,  90  per  cent.  liabi- 

s  being  employed  upon  the  land.     The  chief  cereals  are 

.  and  barley — all  grown  for  home  con*uni|>- 

tion  ;    but   the  soil  n.itc  are  best  suited  for  (nut  and 

tables,  which  flourish  in  great  profusion  and  variety.     I  he 

\\iti  hacco  of  Herzegovina  are  also  important,  and  \\  ith 

c   Care    and    enterprise-    mi^ht    U-    made   coniniirii.il 

\.iluablc.     Thei  f  live  stock,  however,  has  always  been 

more    profitable    th.m    the  produce   of  the   soil   (if  timber  be 

cpted).      Bosnian   horses    were    regularly  supplied   to  the 


Austrian  military  transport  service,  and  Italy  claimed  an 
appreciable  share  in  the  large  export  of  cattle  Steps  were 
taken  by  the  Austrian  Government  t«>  improve  breeds  ami  to 
teach  scientific  methods  of  cattle-,  poultry-,  and  bee-farming, 
but  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 

The  country's  greatest  asset  is  its  forests,  which  cover 
almost  half  the  total  area,  and  provide  about  4  million  acres 
of  timber  fit  for  felling — chiefly  beech  and  conifer-.  In  tins 
matter  Austrian  control  has  been  an  undoubted  blessing.  A 
stop  was  immediately  put  to  the  reckless  waste  which  went 
on  under  the  Turkish  regime,  ami  there  has  been  systein 
rc-afforestation  of  the  Karst  lands  of  Herzegovina.  The 
average  annual  value  of  the  timber  export  before  the  war 
exceeded  £1,000,000  and  was  rapidly  growing. 

Like  the  neighbouring  Balkan  countries,  Bosnia  is  rich  in 
minerals,  but  here  again  there  has  been  no  systematic  ex- 
ploitation in  recent  times.  The  most  abundant  minerals  are 
lignite  and  iron-ore  ;  the  most  valuable,  chrome-ore  and  man- 
ganese. There  are  also  numerous  salt-works  and  mincial 
springs. 

The  most  important  of  the  few  manufacturing  Industrie 
the  refining  of  Galician  oil,  and   the  production  of  chemicals, 
chiefly  soda,  wood-acids,  calcium  carbide,  and  chloride  of  lime. 
There   is  an  ample   supply  of  water-power,  which    has   1 
utilised  for  hydro-electric  installations  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  in  Serbia. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  foreign  trade  of  ?i  country 
which  has  hitherto  formed  but  a  province— an  inland  province 
moreover — of  the  Austrian  Empire.  For  the  years  191  1-191  5, 
the  average  annual  value  of  the  '  exports '  of  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina was  £5,500,000 ;  and  of  the  *  imports,'  £7,000,000. 
Of  the  former  the  most  important  have  hitherto  been  timber, 
livestock,  chemicals  and  the  well-known  Bosnian  dried  plums. 
About  70  per  cent,  went  to  Austria,  and  about  20  per  cent,  to 
Hungary,  so  that  the  individual  shares  of  other  countries  were 
almost  negligible.  The  imports,  chief  of  which  are  normally 
foodstuffs  and  textiles,  have  likewise  been  supplied  almost 
exclusively  by  Austria  and  Hungary.  There  is,  howevo 
small  but  growing  demand  for  genuine  British  goods,  especially 
agricultural  and  other  machinery  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
British  textiles  should  not  find  their  way  into  this  market  In 
such  directions  there  are  undoubted  openings  for  llri:i>h  trade, 
and  a  little  enterprise  would  be  well  rewarded,  and  contribute 
greatly  to  the  economic  future  of  the  country. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  WAGES  PROBLEM*-!* 

THE  recent  ,f  the  InduMnal  Court  of  Arbitration 

the  application  for  a   further  advuM.e  >n  the  wages  of  work- 
people emj  h.\r  l  in  ti.r  .  ;.,..  f  :,....'_  i  .ide*  provides  a 
occasion  for  an  cxamiii.iii.,ii  of  the  wages  problem  as  I 

.t     .1   MfftiOM    t"    tlir    lonlr.iiy,   there 
lin  *  to  doubt  tli. i?   iri.lu-.fi.il  workmen  arc  me 

.it  present,  in  the  question  of  weekly  earning 

IK-  v  .MX- v.  hat  iu-1-ul  -U-,    :  mands  of  some  of  their  leaders 

for  a  change  of 'status  .'     It  i%  probably  not  the  ca»e  that  any 

section  among  them  seek    their   own  intcrett  first,  and  are 

Afferent  to  the  fate  of  other*      They  aim,  rather,  at  a  *  • 
wa.  if  their  demands  are  eicessive  it  is  because  they 

in  their  efforts  to  translate  their  desire  into  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence.  In  particular  they  are  influenced  by  the 
actions  of  otru-  ;•%  of  workers.  If  one  or  two  groups 

secure  advances  others  make  application  for  similar  advances, 
regardless  of   any   peculiar  circumstances   which   may   h 
existed  in  the  former  cases. 

The  last  two  awards  of  the  Industrial  Court  relating  to  the 

wages  of  engineering  workmen  brings  into  prominence  three 

met   factors  govern  ^cs.     The  first    is   the  cost   of 

h\  in.-..      The  Court  in  its  latest  findings  declares  that  the  cost 

of  1;  s  not  risen  sufficiently  to  justify  any  further  genc-r.il 

t;.ic  in  wages.     The  second  factor  is  the  cap.  the 

industry  to  bear  any  proposed  rate  of  wages.     In  the  spring 

award  the  Court  granted  two  advances,  each  of  }/-  per  week, 

md    that    the   engineering   industry   was  enjoying 

great  prosperity  which  the  workpeople  were  entitled  to  share. 

The  miners  are  basing  their  new  demand  for  a  further  advance 

, -reciscly  the  same  ground. 

third  » ictor  admittedly  governing  the  wages  | 
j>  u  tuular   occupation   is   the    nature  of    the    work    which   it 
i  Is      I  lu  i..urt,  iii  its  latest  award,  refers  to  negotiations 
between  the  re|  *i\cs  «.f  en.pl.. \crs  and  workpeople  for 

the  adjustment  of   wages  paid  for   dil:  lasses  of  work. 

These    are    partly    the    consequences   of    the  demand,   made 
nearly  a  year  ago,  for  a  subst  u.n.il   ad  ...  the  wages  of 

moulders,    who    declared     th.it.    h.tMng    regard    to    the    skill 
required  in  their  trade,  and  the  unhealthy  conditions  of  work, 
the  standard  rate  which  they  were  paid,  and  from  which  'war 
mccs*  were  measured,  was  too  low  in  comparison  with 
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the  standard  rates  paid  in  cleaner  and  lc<s  skilled  occupations. 
The  merits  of  such  a  claim  cannot  easily  be  estimated.  M 
groups  of  wage-earners  and  salaried  workers  feel  that  there 
are  peculiar  conditions  attached  to  their  own  work  whirl) 
entitle  them  to  a  higher  relative  rate  of  remuneration  than 
thrv  now  receive.  The  miners  urged  la  tint  tlu  ii 

own  work  was  dangerous  and  unpleasant  and  should  command 
cr  wages;  and  the  Sankey  Commission  held  part  of  th«-ir 
claim   to  he  justified.     The  dockers  referred  to  the  MIS 

nature  of  their  work,  and  their  pica  was  also  held  to  be  just. 
liut  it  is  clear  that  if  each  industrial  group  in  turn  presses 
for  an  advance  in  its  rate  relatively  to  the  rates  paid  to 
other  groups,  the  net  result  will  be  disappointing  to  all. 

If  the  problem  of  wages  is  to  be  effectively  handled,  those  in 
authority  require  to  give  greater  attention  to  principles  than 
they  seem  hitherto  to  have  done.     Instead  of  consistency 
find  the  most  hopeless  contradictions.    The  Times  of  July  2/th 
reports  Sir  Robert  Home  as  having  refused  the  miners'  claim 
on  two  grounds,  first  that  the  miners   have   already  received 
advances  which  compare  favourably  with  those  granted  since 
the  outbreak  of  war  to  workers   employed  in  the  Engineering 
industry,  and,  secondly,  that  the  *  excess  *  profits  enjoyed   by 
coal-owners   should   be  appropriated  by  the  State  rather  than 
the   workers.     But  the   Sankey    award    seems    to   have    been 
intended,  not  as  a  *  war  *  advance  for  the  purposes  of  meet  in 
the   increased  cost  of  living,  but   as  an  advance  in  rela: 
wages   designed    to    place    the    miners    in    a    better   position 
relatively  to  those  employed  in  other  occupations.     Moreover 
the  two  most  recent  advances  (each  of  3/-  per  week)  awarded 
by  the  Industrial  Court   to  engineers   were  granted   not  as  a 
cost-of-living  advance,  but  as  representing  a  fair  share  of  the 
financial  prosperity  of  the  engineering  industries.     If  c: 
ing  workmen  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  the   excess  pr<  lii 
their  industry,  are  the  miners  not  entitled  to  similar  t  realm 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  might  be  right  in  arguing 
that   excess  profits   exist   to   be  taxed,  not  to  be   distributed 
among   the    workpeople  ;    but    those    who   endorse   his    \ 
must  condemn  the  policy  of  the  Industrial  Court.    The  conflict 
of  principles  adopted  by  those  responsible  for  determining  the 
wages  of    workpeople    employed   in   different   occupation 
responsible   for   much  of  the   recent  labour   unrest,   and 
stitutes  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  regulation  of 
wages  upon  similar  principles  consistently  applied. 
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In  the  early  days  of  the  war  a  number  of  Government 

artments  became  large  employers  of   labour,  and  dealt 

ii  wages  problems  independently  of  each  other.    The  grow- 

ing  importance  of  tlu-  Minmry  of  Munitions  ftffmfrtfMni  with 

the   -en.. us  effects  of  competition  between  the  departments 

tort)     led    to    a    demand    for 

\\hivh  u.i%    i:;n,,rcd    until    the  disAStfOOt  ftSttlU  of   the 

per  cent,  bonus  forced  the  hand  of  the  Government  and 
talisationof  control  m  respect  of  the  wages  of  a 
(oportion  of  workpeople  employed  in  manufacturing 
industry.     The  Committee  on  Production  became  more  and 
more  powerful,  and  in  effect  regulated  the  wages  of  all  such 
workers.     The  wages  of  railway  workers  were  still  controlled 
by  the  Railway  Executive,  and  those  of  miners  by  the  Coal 
Controller,   hut    the  policies   even  of   these   authorities  u 
influenced  hy  th.it    of  the  Committee  on  Production. 

11    was   profoundly  affected   by   the   Armistice, 
cturing    industries   commandeered    for   war  work   re- 
turned to   peaceful    effort,    and    their  financial    position   was 
determined    by    the    commercial    market.      Nevertheless,   so 
it   was  the  general  demand  for  their  products  that  they 
remained,  on  the  whole,  highly  profitable.     Labour  remained 
rce  for  some  time,  and  the  supply  of  goods  was  consider- 
ably less  than  the  demand.     In  other  words,  the  'abnormal 
lit  ions '  due  to  the  war  continued  ;  the  cost  of  h\ing  rose; 
vorkers  (contrary  to  expectation)  were  in  a  strong 
position    ami    in  danger  of   enforcing  onerous   conditions  of 
t.     The  interests  of  those  not  so  strongly  organised 
were  safeguarded  In  the  Wages  (Temporary)  Regulation  Act. 
Unity  of  control  continued  only  in   so   far  as  this  Act  im- 
posed— or    maintained — minimum    conditions.      Settlements 
above  this  minimum  were  negotiated  by  the  parties  concerned, 
and  differences  which  could  not  be  settled  by  negotiation  were 
11\  submitted  to  .irh.ti  it...n  hy  the  body  now  known  as 
Industrial  Court.      But   the  right   to  strike  was  restored. 
and  frequently    exercised.        I'he     v  is    already    tuted, 

n  too  -ictors  other  than  the  cost  of  h\mg;  tha: 

»t    t.M.k  into  .uo.mit  forces  \\huh  were  regarded  as  relev 
before  the  war,  but  ignored  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
irgc    sc.  workers  are,  howc\n.   Mill    employed  in 

tries  (mining    and    transport)  which  have  not  yet 
,1  II..IM   '  nunt  control,  and  those  economic 

considerations     which     (n^htU    01    wrongly)    influenced    the 
.-.-trial  Court  have  not  been  fully  accepted  as  wage-deter. 
mining  factors.  (To  bt  continued). 


VIEWS  OF  THE  MINORITY   PRESS. 

"Capitalists  all,  take  timely  warning, 

And  pack  your  traps;  for  the  Day  is  dawning  ; 

From  Petrograd  and  Ixmdon,  too, 

n  Timhuctoo  and  Woolloomooroo 
We've  had  just  :ilx>ut  enough  of  you  : 
Vamoose,  skidaddK',  and  don't  look  blue; 

\c  h.ul  your  day,  so  Hitchy-koo  1  " 

ONE  wonders  whether  Mr.  C.  B.  Stanton,  the  member  for 
Aberdare  and  a  life-long  friend  and  servant  of  the  miners,  had 
read  these  lines  in  The  Plebs — the  unofficial  propagandist 
organ  of  the  Central  Labour  College  and  of  their  rendering  of 
Marxist  economics— when  he  referred  to  "the  half-witted 
followers  and  believers  of  the  Central  Labour  College  School 
of  Economics  and  these  poor  imbeciles  who  have  their  d.iilv 
fodder  from  the  trough  of  the  extreme  Press/'  His  crudely 
scornful  pity  for  those  who  "having  fed  upon  the  pig\\..-h  ..f 
the  Bolshevist  troughs  in  literature,  have  become  corrtij 
and  suffer  from  mental  dyspepsia,"  seems  well  justified. 

J.  II.  Hodgson,  discussing  the  Third  International,  wri: 
The  Call  (July  8th) — "  The  question  of  the  dictatorship,  which 
means  the  imposition  of  the  will  of  the  working  class  upon 
the  capitalist  class  by  whatever  means  and  instruments  are 
available  and  best  for  the  purpose,  is, of  course,  bound  up  with 
the  question  of  violence.  Will  the  enemies  of  the  wor! 
class,  when  challenged,  abdicate  without  a  struggle?  \Ve 
hope  so.  But  the  story  of  revolutions  in  history,  and  especially 
in  contemporary  history,  does  not  encourage  us  to  believe  so. 
It  seems  to  us  there  is  proof  positive  contained  therein  tint 
the  profiteers  and  brigands  who  have  brought  the  world  to 
ruin,  with  the  militarists  and  parasites  of  society,  will,  \\li.-n 
challenged,  conspire  to  call  in  armed  assistance  and  thus  force 
civil  war  upon  us.  If  and  when  that  time  comes  we  are  guih\ 
of  the  soci.tl  pacifism — or  cowardice — which  seems  to  be  the 
foundation  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  political  creed,  or  the 
patriotism  of  Mr.  Shaw,  which  consists  of  always  fighting  the 
enemies  of  our  masters,  but  never  our  oxvn  enemies,  we  shall 
indeed  be  false  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  future  \\hicli  is  in  our 
keeping." 

The  Labour  Leader  (July  8th) — the  official  organ  of  the  I.L.P. 
— bolsters    up  a   bitter   attack   upon  "our  plutocracy"  with 
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the  old  falsehood  that   ••  the  late  war  was  fought  to  preserve 

the  wealth  of  t;  .create  then  opj*,:  •  for 

unercial    ex;  "Now"   the   article   continue*, 

"  they  are  seeking  to  evad<  payment  of  the 

cost  of  the  war."     The  latter  half  may  he  true,  tmt  o« 

our  is  itself  seeking  by  meant  of  U  to  avoid 

profit  from 

improvement  in  the  standard  of  living 
ciijoxcd  prior  to  August,   Kyi  j. 

T/ie   Users'  Dreadnought  (July   i;ih),  avowedly  anarchist, 

congratulates   the    men    who   engineered  the    unofficial    gas 

strike   in   Manchester  and  • ,  using  the  ffffttwn  as  an 

opportunity   for  condemning  all  accredited   authority   m   the 

lab<  !.       \\V1I  i      <,  rank  and  file  gas  workers;  yoti  have 

proved    that    you   possess  the    wisdom   and  courage   to  fight. 

of  disgracing  yourselves,  as  the  Trade  Union  Congress 

•  »  often  done,  by  bombast  .md  bluff  at  a 

cloak   for  cow  on,  you   have    acted   at   once  and 

sile  IMI  the  risks.      You  have  shown    th.it    >ou   refuse 

submit  :  union  officials  whose  sense  of  »  \\  with 

the  -         i,  a iui  not   with   you.      We   look   forward  to 

the  d.i\  whr  with  even   greater   ilet  'ion, 

increase  in  wa  U  as  you  now  demand, 

I-. st    in   the   great   struggle   of   all   workers   to  overthrow 
capitalist  system  " 

lv    Clynes  has,  of  course,  attacked  the  strikers,  denoun- 
them  as  rebels  against  trade  unionism,  and  has  declared 
tii  it  n<>  negotiations  can   take  place  till  the  workers  come  to 
heel.     No  one   is    surprised    at     this:     CUncs    has    long    been 
is  a  renegade   who  upholds  the  capitalist  system,  and 
has  lost  all  sense  of   unity  with  the    working-class  from   wh 
he  sprat 

Hy    Herald    (July     I  2th)    rog.irds    the    strike    a 

'•nt   th.it  ti.idr  ui. i. .11  m.i. 

like    every    other    kitul,    -n.xss    ..ut    ,,f    J.itc."  mi    the 

i\    Mi    Clynes  writes  to  point  <mt    the  .  acy 

of   the  ui    the    arti.  Ic.  .nul    protests    that    "the 

men  and  the   mm. us    must     wot  i  Uingtbould 

be  said  or  done  to  separate  the 

.ic  paper  (Julv  51  h)  discusses  the  financial   situation 
.     that    sub:  ting    touch    so    charaf  :    Mr 

Lansbury's  propaganda.     Commenting  on  the  large  issues  of 
fiduciary   notes  in  this  country,  the   writer  carefully  ignores 
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the  part  played  by  Labour  in  exacting  more  ami  more  money 
in  return  for  continually  decreasing  output  per  man. 
"Capitalist  finance,  in  the  recklessness  of  greed,  is  taking 
risks  which  were  undreamed  of  half  a  century  ago.  In  the 
search  of  profits,  and  to  get  more  profits,  it  has  abandoned 
the  trdl  it  used  to  impose  upon  itself.  It  no  Ion 

rics  about  *  safety  first/  but  plunges  heedlessly  on  the  road 
of  inflation.  .  .  .  Capitalist  industry  keeps  itself  running 
by  doping  itself  with  ever-increasing  doses  of  paper-moi 

44  How  is  Labour  to  deal  with  men  who  have  power  without 
conscience,    constitutional     authority     without    a    spark    of 
honour?      How    is   an   outraged    democracy  to  answer    the 
people   who  lie   and  lie  and  lie  again  to  cover  their  plots  and 
wars  and  undying  hatred  of  liberty  ?  " — Thus  The  Daily  Herald 
(July  6ih)   presents  the  question  of  a  revolution  to  overthrow 
the   present  British  constitution.     And  on  the  following  day 
we  are  given  the  answer. — "The  direct   action  of  the   pluto- 
crats  who   insist   on   a    war    drives   Labour   to  use   the    same 
On   July    i-ith,  after  the  T.U.C.  decision    to  ballot 
on  the  question  of  the  use  of  Direct  Action  in  the  event  of  the 
Government's    refusal    to   adopt    Labour's    policy    regarding 
Russia    and    Ireland,    the   Herald  discusses  the    necessity    for 
complete  unity  "on  the  question  of  Violence  and  Force  as  a 
means  of  effecting  the  Revolution."    Mr.  Lansbury's  abhorrence 
of  wars  and  bloodshed  is  momentarily  laid  aside. — "  We  have 
neither  time  nor  desire  for  an  academic  discussion  of  whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong  to  use  force  in  order  to  secure  social   and 
industrial  freedom."      The  writer  then  explains  that  '*  Those 
who  believe  that  Britain  fought  because  she  was  forced  to  do 
so  by  the  Germans  cannot  quarrel  with  Lenin's  argument  that 
Socialists  will  be  obliged  to  fight  because  the  capitalists  will 
make  them  do  so.      Let  us  all  clear  our  minds  of  cant      There 
is  no  middle  course  on  this  question  of  violence."     The  right 
of  revolutionists  to  use  the  same  weapons  as  Governments  is 
claimed.      But    the  Herald,   while   assiduously   preaching   ami 
justifying  violence,  is  careful  to  disclaim   all  liking  for  it.- 
44  We   do   not  believe  it  is  possible  to  reform  or   rebuild   the 
world  by  sheer  brute  force." — But  Capitalism  must  be  got  rid 
of  somehow,  so,  loyal  to  the  Editor's  belief  in   the  efficacy  of 
44  the  damnable   reiteration  of  a  well-known   lie,"   the   writer 
completes  his  "  Bolshevist  pigwash  "   with  "  the  eternal  truth 
taught  by  Marx.     '  Workers  of  the    world,   unite.    You  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  your  chains.    You  have  a  world  to  gain.'" 
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FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT. 

ted  appi  tig    with   a 

ncry  wl  uitderttu 

two  thm-%  i>  lilclx  t  ,  happen.  i   ilic  man  %• 

the  i.i.i  i   empathy 

the   author  of  the  muchicf  comc« 

grit  i   to  ili.u.L,  l.ut  when  the  machine 

may  be  leu  obvious  at 
1  the  connection  be  jusc  and  effect  may  be 

•  •     • 

..  of  government,  I:.  iustrial  methods  and 

ish   political    traditions  constitute   a   complicated    whole 

which  :  n  hundred*  < -f  years  to  build,  and  which  bat 

been  fashioned  with  infinite  pains  and  after  countless  exj 

its  by  millions  of  British  people.     Our  history  has  been  a 

he  better,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the 

il  the  process  the  more  stable  has  been  the  result. 

;s  from  the  blue  are  spectacular,  and  may  be  specious,  but 

-I    improvements   m  .mother    fashion.     Tbe 

Inn.  t  brittle  wide  gulfs  with  pr  uccess, 

-in  only  proceed  by  gradual  stages. 

•  •    • 

Jules  Verne  could  imagine  suhm.irine  exploration  and  aerial 

travel,  but   he   contributed   nothing   towards  the  problem  of 

overcoming    the    physical    disabilities    which   postponed   the 

.ireams.     Great  mechanical  inxcntions  and 

uable  social   reforms  are  not   born  ready-made,  they  are 

Ived  in  the  fulness  of  time  as  the  product  of  many  brains 

from  different  ils  a  common  end. 

The  development  of  the  modern  in  » 

i  cxhihits  the  l.ir^e  innnlu  i  «.>f  pir.tllel  problems  which 
to  be  solved  before  such  a  proposition  could   take    \ 
shape.     The   intern. il   ,..M.I-usti. -n  engine  had  no  future  until 
tlu    approfMiaU  fuel  became  available  in  abundant  iju.mi 
and  the  suppK  ••!   this  essential   f.i,t..i    depended,  in  the  first 
c,    on    the    success   of    Rockefeller's    pipe-line   ICJUBH* 
The  provision  of  tyres  had   to  u  »it  u^»n  the  eipK.itation  of 
rubber  planiati.'ns  .md  il.c  di\fl.>paunt  ol  Egyptian  cotton 
fields       1  he   h   nl  »p  patents  added  another  contribution,  but 
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all  would  have  been  in  vain  had  not  Macadam  been  before- 
hand in  designing  a  process  for  road-making  on  a  sufficiently 
generous  scale. 

•  •     • 

But  invention  is  only  one  half  of  the  story  —  the  community 
must  be  educated  up  to  it.  Give  a  toothbrush  to  an  untutored 
savage  and  it  will  be  used,  as  likely  as  not,  to  <  imminent  the 
headdress  of  his  favourite  idol  ;  offer  local  option  to  a  tribe  of 
cannibals,  and  the  supply  of  missionaries  \\ould  fall  short  of 
the  demand  ;  abolish  discipline  in  a  school  and  you  get 
pandemonium.  Power,  wealth  and  even  liberty,  are  more 
"ften  abused  than  enjoyed  with  discretion  when  they  are 
prematurely  acquired,  and  political  wisdom  is  not  always 
vouchsafed  to  the  first  generation  of  the  emancipated. 

•  •     • 

And  yet  you  can  find  men  at  every  street  corner  who  will 
tell  you  that  the  whole  social  system  is  wrong,  and  who,  in 
their  ignorance  of  everything  except  the  trick  of  destructive 
criticism,  will  proclaim  that  they  are  competent  to  put 
matters  right.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  not  one  of  these 
cocksure  reformers  has  ever  won  eminence  in  any  calling, 
trade  or  profession.  Few  have  ever  made  a  success  of  the 
simplest  j  1)  in  everyday  life.  They  are  indifferent  to  i 
knowledge,  and  the  only  qualification  they  have  to  offer  for 
the  big  part  they  essay  to  fill  is  a  facility  for  invective.  The 
conceited  incompetence  of  pinchbeck  Hampdens  would  not  be 
so  perilous  if  the  social  and  industrial  machinery  of  the  nation 
was  fool-proof  —  but  unfortunately,  society  finds  its  greatest 
difficulty  in  protecting  itself  against  the  most  insignificant 
amongst  its  adversaries.  The  mosquito  is  more  dangerous 
than  the  buffalo.  A  "  Mauretania  "  can  be  scuttled  l»\  a  half- 
witted cabin  boy,  and,  as  Kipling  has  said,  "Two  thousand 
pounds  of  education  drops  to  a  ten  rupee  jezail."  1  !,< 
malicious  impertinences  of  men  like  Colonel  Malone  ami 
Commander  Kenworthy,  and  the  comical  perversions  of  Miss 
Sylvia  Pankhurst,  though  exasperating  at  times,  are  not 
altogether  detrimental,  for  at  least  they  provide  an  obj- 
lesson  and  a  warning  as  to  the  sort  of  blight  that  would 
descend  upon  the  nation  if  its  affairs  were  left  to  the  mercy  of 
an  oligarchy  composed  of  such  ingredients. 
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DAY    BY   DAV 

M  monthly  Record  of  tiu  principal  event*,  at  kom*  and  abioad. 
whick  kavt  a  direct  bearing  upon  tk*  iini»fa«iauii,  or  ttfcgntnr.  of 

IN  iM<Ji«sfry>. 


A<iA>«r  6\i5////  mdci  number  for  the  cost  of  living  at  July  itt 
was  152,  in.!.,  ante  of  a  rite  of  2  point*  during  the  month.     The  cone- 
'»ilu»K  I".'  »ai  169 

'»ge«  effected   in   the   fates  and   hours  of  labour  duiii*    June 
resulted  in  a   te.ul  money  increase  of  about  .£570,000  ckly 

"»K  2,600,000  people,  and  an  average  dociemae  of  4)  houtt  of 

work  (or  nearly  8,000. 

•78  trade  disputes  involved  118,000  people  and  a  lost  of  1,157.000 
ugdays. 

t  in  industries  covered  by  the  Unemployment  In%ur 
ante  Act  (skilled  and  unskilled)  (ell  from  t  68  to  2.61,  and  the 
registers  of  the  Employment   Exchanges  show  a  decrease  of  17,904 
during  the  month,  287,003  remaining  unemployed. 

July 

1st.  Typographical  Association  dispute  officially  sett  I 

2nd.  .IMMIM!  <  Unions, 

Mr  Applcton  and  Mr  Ben  Tillctt  warn  the  jicople  against 
it-ports  of  Hriti&h  Labour  delegates  or  others  that  would 
have  them  believe  that  Russia  is  in  a  position  to  help  this 
country  in  any  way. 

3rd.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  tiv-  N  U  R    in   !Mf..s».    Mr     |    H 

tli*    proposed  sis-lone 

f  railway  control  was  a  great  advantage  to  the 
workers,  when  compared  to  tli«  ..Id  s>s»t  m  O(  the  20,000 
ID*  tubers  of  the  unt«n  in  Ireland,  he  did  not  believe  that 
2  per  cent,  were  in  favour  of  separation  from  England. 

5th.          About  3.500  farm- workers  are  on  strike  in  Chesli 

6th.  By  42  votes  to  18  the  railwaymen,  at  the  annual  omgreat  of 
the  N.U.R.  at  Belfast,  accepted  the  recent  award  of  the 
National  Wages  Board.  Mr  I  il  Thomas  stated  that  had 
he  m  the  offers  made  by  the  police  and  the  military 

at  the  last  railway  strike  they  could  have  bad  a  revolution 
tl»r,,,  but  he  refuted  the  offers  because  he  knew  that  il  the 
workers  wanted  a  revolution  they  could  get  it  by  unity 
int-  Hum.  ••    at    the    ballot  bos    without    wording    about 

blood* 

Annual   conference   of    the    Miners'    Federation   opeoexi 
Leamington.      The    200  delegates   present   represented  a 
total  membership  of  908,000.     Mr.  Smillie  said  thai  the 
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state  of  the   industry   would   allow  of  36  millions  being 
"spent  "  in  removing  the  145.  2  .  r  ton, 

and  29}  millions  being  devoted  to  UK  i<  .1 ..  d  wages. 

7th.          The  Miners  pass  a  resolution  to  demand  .1  udm  (ion  of  145.  2<1. 
in  tlu-  id  a  wage-increase  of  25. 

per  shift  for  adults.     A  pi  >  empowei  ti  live 

to  call  a   national  Miikc  without  balln1  ted.      It 

was  agretd  to  recommend  that  the  T.U.C.  should  consider 

the  desirability  of    Kuskm  College  and  the  ('••nti.d  l..il> 
College  being  run  by  the  Pailiammtai)  ('ommi: 
Nationalisation  ol  tin;  uulways  was  unanimously  d.  m.uidol  at 
the  N.U.R.  Belfast  confer. 

8lh.          The  United  States  announces  that  licences  will  now  be  granted 
for  shipment  to  Russia  of  all  materials  not  suscepnbl 
immediate  use  for  war  purposes. 

The  Miners'  Federation  pass  a  resolution  refusing  to  operate 
the  Ministry  of  Mines  Bill,  should  it  become  law. 

The  Ministry  of  Transport  announces  that  the  present  deficit 
in  British  railway  returns  is  at  the  rate  of  ^54,500,000  a 
year.  An  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  fares  and  freights 
would  yield  an  annual  return  of  ,£57,000,000.  ^22,300,000 
of  the  prospective  deficit  is  represented  by  wage  increases, 
and  the  balance  by  increased  cost  of  coal,  and  other 
materials,  rates,  taxes,  etc. 

9th.  Unemployment  Insurance  Bill :  Mr.  dynes'  amendment  to 
exclude  Friendly  Societies  from  operating  the  Act  was 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  226  to  44  votes. 
The  N.U.R.  decide  to  invest  in  the  Daily  Herald  at  the  rate 
of  one  shilling  per  member  for  one  year.  The  membership 
numbers  over  four  hundred  thousand. 

10th.  ]-  R.  Clynes,  acting  officially  for  the  National  Union  of  General 
Workers,  urged  the  gas-workers  on  strike  to  return  to  work. 
The  men  appear  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
national  agreement  accepted  by  their  leaders  permits  of 
regional  application  for  further  improvements  of  working 
conditions.  The  Daily  Herald  approves  the  workers'  re- 
pudiation of  their  leaders. 

llth.  Mr.  Clynes  protests  against  the  Daily  Herald  comments  on 
the  gas-workers'  strike. 

13th.        By  2,760,000  votes  to  1,636,000  the  Special  T.U.C.  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  truce  in  Ireland,  the  withdrawal  of 
troops,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  full  Dominion  l'.uli,im<  M 
In  the  event  of  the  Government  refusing  to  withdraw  troops 
and  to  cease  making  munitions  for  Ireland,  it  was  recom- 
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mended  that  a  ballot  be  taken  of  all  the 
question  of  a  general  %ink 

Hii.         Manchester  and  Salford  gas  striken  decide  to  accept  Mr. 
cV  assurance  tliat  nefotialioas  for  .ly  ol  then 

.4i.cc  will  l»e  re  opened,  and  to  resume  woik 

15th.         I  >>c   Imlu.tr :*l  Cuuit  decided  that  thr  cbim  --I  it.r  M<>  trade 
unions  iseoriated   with   the  cngmectu*g   indux 
advance  in   wages  of  tW.  an  boor  was  not  eataMithtd 
Awards  due  to  meet  increased  cost  ol  lit  ing  haw  bent  fully 
met,   and   the  slate  of  the  indu»try  warunu  no  further 


L'(M,         The  September  T.U.C  will  consider  the  proposal  to 

i  General  Staff  for  Ubour.    It  it  proposed  thai  the  Council 
shall   be  lim  huty  menibets,  ol  whom  eight  will 

represent  the  Tuple  Alliance  and  six  the  enfinoMing trade* 
Unionist  workers  in  Belfast  shipyards  attacked  and  diote  all 
Sinn  Fein  workers  out  ol  the  yards. 

22nd.       Nottingham  lace- makers,  who  have  now  been  on  strike  for 

weeks,  decided  to  continue  their  action  although  the  Derby 
and  West  of  England  workers  have  refused  to  support  them. 
The  strike  is  costing  the  operatives'  funds  ,£1,000  a  * 
T!u-  Industrial  Court  decided  that  the  N.U.K's.  claim  for  an 
ase  of  r  or  a  week  to  women,  girls  and  bo>s  in  raiUay 
workshops  had  not  been  established. 

L'ilul.  The  Subcommittee  ap|>ointed  under  the  Profiteering  Act  to 
investigate  profits  in  the  biscuit  trade  reported  that  the 
increase  in  profits  as  compared  with  those  of  1914  is  not 
unreasonable.  The  report  stain  that  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  has  advanced  to  approximately  three  times  the 
war  cost,  and  the  total  cost  of  production  is  two  and  a 
half  times  greater.  The  profits,  after  deduction  of  Ffteai 
Profits  Duly,  are  12.5  per  cent,  subject  to  income  Ux,  as 
against  10.7  per  cent,  pre-war. 

26th.  Sir  Robert  Hornc  announced  to  a  deputation  of  the  Minets* 
Federation  that  the  Government  could  not  accede  to  their 
claims  for  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  and  an  increase 
in  wages.  The  average  wages  of  the  adult  miner  have 
advanced  157  per  cent,  wink-  the  catt  of  living  has  nscti 
152  per  i  nit  t<>  die  oi.i-iary  individual  and  rather  teas  to 
the  miner  who  ^els  much  o»  tin  coal  free.  The  mint  i  hat 
received  an  average  weekly  increase  ol  551.  $/,  while  the 
skill'  - .,  whose  claims  fur  higher  wages  to  mcrt  the 

cost  of  living  have  just  been  rejected  by  the  Industrial  Court, 
has  received  an  average  advance  of  521.  to/ 
A  new  principle  in  determining  wages  in  public  and 


mcrcial  services,  first  advanced  !•>•  th  Nation.il  Wages 
Board  of  the  lailways  some  six  weeks  ago,  was  definitely 
s'.andatd  «  I  mh-rity  and  tmstwui thiness '* 
requiioi  for  such  services  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  free- 
dom from  the  anxiety  of  short  time  and  unemployment,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  held  to  he  imp  >H.IMI  f.ui  >r>  m  deter- 
mining the  "  value"  of  the  work  done. 

The  Snh-< 'ommitt' •  ,   appoint- -1  muli  r   ih«-  Piofiteering  A- 
investigate    profits    "n    Yorkshire    Twee 

that  pte  -'lit  •  ondUkmi  <>f  manufacture  gave  a  n.-i  n-umable 
piufil   of  on--    Chilling    per    suit    to    the   cloth    m.i" 

•^e    of  profit    on    turnover   alter   dediK  ti-.n    of 
exci  s  duty  had  decreased  from  10.1  per  cent    pre 

war  to  7.9  per  cent,  for  the  p<  ii<>d  c  nd  ing  June,  1919. 

27th.  1  here  are  162,131  unemployed  ex-service  men.  As  at 
present  arranged,  60,000  of  these  will  be  deprived  of  tin  u 
out-of-work  pay  on  July  3ist. 

28th.         A   rent-strike,    as   a   protest   against    high    prices, 

organised  by  the  National   Union  of   Ex  Service    Men,  a 
socialistic  organisation  claiming  400,000  memb 

29th.  The  Industrial  Court  has  rejected  the  demand  of  the  N.U.R. 
for  an  increase  of  4d.  an  hour  for  men  employed  in  the 
electrical  power  stations..  The  men  were  recently  awarded 
6s.  in  addition  to  other  advances  amounting  to  331.  6</.  a 
week  and  the  12  J  per  cent  over  pre-war  wages. 
A  deputation  of  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
informed  the  Prime  Minister  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  Sinn 
Fein  movement  in  Ireland  is  part  of  a  world-wide  con- 
spiracy,  in  which  the  Bolshevists  are  associated,  directed 
towards  the  overthrow  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  Third  International  (Moscow),  in  reply  to  a  series  of 
questions  by  the  British  I.L.P.,  definitely  asserts  that 
Communism  is  impossible  in  this  country  without  "  heavy 
civil  war."  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  calls  upon  the  I.L.P.  to 
determine  now  whether  Labour  shall  aim  at  Parliamentary 
power  or  revolution  and  civil  war. 

30th.         The  Commonwealth  Government  of  Australia  has  introduced 
an  Industrial  Peace  Bill  which  provides  for  a  Council,  with 
equal  representation  for  employers  and  employed,  \\ 
duty  it  will  be  to  examine  industrial  conditions  and  report 
to  the  Government  on   t   n •'•  IK  MS   likely  to  lead  to  uim  it 
Central  and  local  tribunals  would  also  be  set  up. 
The   decline    in    the   output    per    man    in    the   coal    mining 
industry,  which  was  10  per  cent  in  the  first  six  months  of 
the  seven-hour  day,  is  now,  at  the  end   of  the  first  year, 
only  si  per  cent. 
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